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This is a thought-provoking and engaging book about how a global initiative on 
adaptive collaborative management has helped transform the lives of both rural 
community members and researchers. It provides an inspiring account of the enor- 
mous power of shared learning experiences. What makes the book stand out to me 
are the personal reflections by the authors, especially when it comes to the many 

struggles involved in creating and sustaining this innovative initiative. 
Krister Andersson, Professor of Political Science and Director, The Center for the 
Governance of Natural Resources, University of Colorado at Boulder, USA 


This book explores the critical role researchers and development practitioners have 
in promoting collaboration and reflexive learning. A reminder that engagement 
should not be taken for granted, chapters offer insightful approaches to unpack 
what collaboration is really about and why it is needed to advance transformative 
development outcomes. Drawing on a comprehensive set of situations that span 
diverse geographies and topics, the book provides insightful perspectives to address 

emerging challenges in natural resources governance. 
Iliana Monterroso Ibarra, Scientist, Co- Coordinator of Gender and Social Inclusion 
Research, CIFOR, Guatemala City, Guatemala 


What a privilege to share these authors’ quest to apply appealing concepts: Learn 
by doing and adjust. Work alongside groups you support. Listen to diverse perspec- 
tives. Recognize disparities. Their amazing exploration shows those concepts’ huge 
promise and complexity. Few final answers, but tons of wisdom. Well worth the 

ride. 
David Kaimowitz, Manager of the Farm and Forest Facility at the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and CIFOR’s second Director General 


This book provides a unique and rare reflection on a multi-year learning pro- 
gramme on adaptive collaborative management. The cases engage a reader as a 
co-learner in the evolution of the participatory action research approach and its 
outcomes. The honest reflection of the authors reveals the quality of implementa- 
tion and their own development in these processes. A great read, with lots of lessons 
for anyone engaging in complex natural resource management interventions! 
Jürgen Hagmann, Institute for People, Innovation and Change in Organisations 
— PICOTEAM 


Building adaptive and collaborative capacity requires ability to learn by and learn 
from doing, seeking long-run improvements over time; it demands inclusivity 
while turning participation on its head. This book demystifies the processes for 
researchers and the communities they engage alike, while highlighting the value of 

emergent outcomes on the Research — Action continuum. 
Nadarajah Sriskandarajah, Professor of Environmental Communication (Emeritus), 
Swedish University of Agricultural Sciences, Uppsala, Sweden 


This collection by three leading scientists in the world of natural resource gov- 
ernance demonstrates brilliantly the potential and impact of adaptive collaborative 
management — as a means to advance sustainability and democracy, to co-produce 
knowledge and practice, and to strengthen governance processes. Its insights will 
be of interest to students, professors, and researchers and to scholars and decision 
makers alike. 

Arun Agarwal, Professor, SEAS, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, USA 


A timely reminder about the untapped potential of exploring theories about prac- 
tice in environmental governance. At once illuminating in its genealogy and rich 
for its empirical applications across tropical forest regions in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, this book provides both a window into praxis and a menu for those 
driven by collaborative interests in addressing pressing environmental challenges 
at a landscape scale. It is both rich empirically and unique for its generalizability, 
catching readers up with important dimensions of thinking around gender, justice, 
and representation in ACM. With all the hype around participatory approaches and 
knowledge co-production in both research initiatives and development projects, 
this book reminds readers how to easily avoid classic mistakes and shows what it 
takes to nurture better participatory process to achieve more meaningful outcomes 

in environmental governance. 
Micah Fisher, Assistant Professor, Department of Urban and Regional Planning, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, USA 


ACM has evolved over the past couple of decades and has demonstrated its worth as 
a multidisciplinary participatory approach in achieving practical, social and research 
outcomes. This volume brings together researchers, many of whom have been 
involved in ACM since its inception, to reflect on their experiences in applying 
ACM and participatory action research in a wide range of complex natural resource 
management settings. It is a valuable addition to the research and development 

literature. 
Don Gilmour, Chair of ACM International Steering Committee from 2000, and 
Adjunct Associate Professor, Forest Research Institute, University of the Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, Australia 


Adaptive Collaborative Management in 
Forest Landscapes 


This book examines the value of adaptive collaborative management for facilitating learning 
and collaboration with local communities and beyond, utilizing detailed studies of forest 
landscapes and communities. 

Many forest management proposals are based on top-down strategies, such as the Million 
Tree Initiatives, Forest Landscape Restoration (FLR) and REDD+, often neglecting 
local communities. In the context of the climate crisis, it is imperative that local peoples 
and communities are an integral part of all decisions relating to resource management. 
Rather than being seen as beneficiaries or people to be safeguarded, they should be seen 
as full partners, and adaptive collaborative management is an approach that prioritizes the 
rights and roles of communities alongside the need to address the environmental crisis. 
The volume presents detailed case studies and real-life examples from across the globe, 
promoting and prioritizing the voices of women and scholars and practitioners from the 
Global South who are often under-represented. Providing concrete examples of ways that a 
bottom-up approach can function to enhance development sustainably via its practitioners 
and far beyond the locale in which they initially worked, this volume demonstrates the 
lasting utility of approaches like adaptive collaborative management that emphasize local 
control, inclusiveness and local creativity in management. 

This book will be of great interest to students, scholars and practitioners working in the 
fields of conservation, forest management, community development and natural resource 
management and development studies more broadly. 
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Foreword 


Jeff Sayer 


Forests that for generations had been managed by the communities who 
lived in and around them are now the subject of actions by global conven- 
tions, multi-national companies and environmental activists. Forests are now 
expected to provide multiple goods and services whose nature and extent are 
constantly changing. Forest management has to adapt to changing external 
environments and changing demands — it has to deal with constantly mov- 
ing targets. There is competition between the claims of the relatively small 
number of local stakeholders and a growing number of more distant “global 
citizens” with expectations for forests. These competing claims can only be 
effectively reconciled through intensified collaboration among all actors. We 
now have a cacophony of claims and counterclaims in an environment where 
attention spans have shortened and institutional memories are fading. Activists 
pursue the latest silver bullet solution to the world’s forest issues, and donors 
want problems solved within the time span of their ever-shortening funding 
cycles. Experts fly in and fly out and prescribe instant solutions. Emotions 
and opinions have more influence than evidence. Social media and academic 
publications allow advocates to exert an influence that is beyond their compe- 
tence — too few people have “skin in the game.” Forests are subject to “whack 
a mole” interventions where the latest bright idea gains centre stage for a brief 
time before attention shifts to another silver bullet solution. 

We are all bombarded with information relevant to decision making on 
forests. Trying to keep pace with the new material is like trying to drink from 
a fire hose. It often seems that people’s opinions on forest issues are inversely 
correlated with their knowledge. People who advocate for simple solutions 
usually don’t fully understand the complexity of the issues. There is an obses- 
sion with fighting threats and a lack of interest in long-term scenarios. 

My enthusiasm for this book stems from the fact that it runs counter to 
these concerns. The authors of all of the chapters are people who do have 
“skin in the game"; they have all spent long periods in the field seeking bet- 
ter outcomes for local people and their environments, and they all know how 
difficult it is to achieve this. The authors have extensive experience from some 
of the world’s most contested forest landscapes, and they know that they are 
always dealing with wicked problems. There is no single “right” answer to 
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forest trade-offs; forest management is always challenged by the need to adapt 
to changing pressures and demands and by the need to ensure collaboration 
among a diversity of actors with claims on forest lands. The chapters in this 
book bring together decades of practical learning from a wide diversity of 
situations. 

The book does not lead us to a simple recipe for adaptive collaborative 
management, and if it had done so it would have failed in its ambition. There 
is rarely any simple recipe that can solve forest conflicts. The book allows us 
to benefit from the long-term learning of accomplished scientists who have 
studied these issues together with local and global actors. 

The concepts underlying ACM have been evolving over three decades and 
are gradually having an influence on the institutions that govern forest land- 
scapes. The authors of this book have been central to that movement and have 
quietly nudged it in the direction of greater inclusivity. They are part of a 
process that has pushed forestry institutions away from their historical “com- 
mand and control” view of forest management towards approaches that allow 
the emergence of governance systems that will broaden and sustain the range of 
benefits that societies obtain from forests. Government forestry institutions and 
the international agencies that support them have not been good at adapting 
forest management to deal with changing pressures and opportunities, nor at 
achieving the partnerships and collaborations that are essential to optimal forest 
outcomes. These institutions have not been good at learning; rather they have 
been locked into historically determined models of forest management. This 
is not only true of formal forestry institutions, but even activists have not been 
good at adapting and collaborating, and many have tended to be “single issue 
fanatics” who have been expert at shutting out any competing understandings 
of the issues around forests. The world has been limited in its ability to go 
beyond simplistic metrics such as areas deforested, the extent of old growth or 
primary forests, mean annual increment and annual allowable cut. All of these 
metrics derive from a narrow view of the world of forests and of the expecta- 
tions of civil society. Fisher and Jackson in Chapter 9 of this volume argue that 
even activists have to learn and adapt. 

Formal institutions and especially aid agencies have been wedded to the idea 
that multi-stakeholder fora should play a determining role in forest governance 
— yet Sarmiento Barletti in Chapter 7 explores the difficulties of making these 
fora work effectively. The importance of gender-disaggregated decision mak- 
ing on forests is explored in Chapters 4 and 5 by Bomuhangi et al. and Mukasa 
and colleagues, respectively, from Uganda — this is a subject that still requires a 
lot more investigation and where tricky trade-offs and long entrenched power 
dynamics have to be addressed. 

Participation is a mantra of forest institutions that is challenged in 
Chapter 7 by Sarmiento Barletti, who points out that nobody argues against 
participation, but there are issues around who participates, how do they par- 
ticipate and how do we avoid tokenism. Saxena, cited in Chapter 7, coined the 
aphorism “You participate — but we manage.” Forestry institutions have often 
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been highly selective in what they have decentralized and how much control 
they have retained at the centre. 

ACM requires deep engagement with local people. Mutimukuru- 
Maravanyika, Madzudzo, and Songe explore the difficulties of engaging peo- 
ple in research in such complex environments from their experience in the 
Miombo forests of Zambia. Johnson and Pokorny report on similar experiences 
in the Amazon. All of the authors are both scientists and practitioners, and the 
chapters in this book combine to present a wealth of real-world learning. 

Forestry institutions are changing, and Colfer, Prabhu and Larson have been 
at the centre of changes that have permeated thinking and practice on decen- 
tralized forest management over three decades. Colfer and Prabhu introduced 
the concept of ACM to the international forestry narrative in the 1990s. The 
term ACM embraces a diversity of practices that engage a broad range of actors 
in decision making on forests — it is not a simple formula. ACM has accompa- 
nied a broad tendency to move the locus of decision making on forests away 
from the centre and towards the periphery. This decentralizing process allows 
for forest management to be adapted to local contexts, and every context is 
different. Conditions are constantly changing, and so are the demands that 
society places on forest landscapes; so the process of adaptation is continuous. 
Achieving better outcomes requires changing the behaviour of all the actors 
whose decisions determine the fate of forests. The intensity of collaboration 
among actors has to increase. Collaborative management requires that some 
actors, particularly state forest agencies, forfeit power, and greater responsibility 
has to be assumed by actors who are embedded in the landscapes. The science 
database, “Academia,” recorded a total of 2475 published papers on ACM 
when accessed in April 2021. The authors of this volume have been involved 
in much of this work and have certainly inspired the entire ACM movement. 
They have been responsible for a quantum shift in the ways forest management 
happens today. 

We need diverse and sustained benefit flows from forest landscapes to meet 
development and environmental goals. Forestry and civil society environmen- 
tal institutions will need to expand their competencies to deal with the multi- 
plicity of contexts within which the world’s forests need to be managed. The 
lessons of decades of experience of ACM encompassed in this book will pro- 
vide a rich resource for professionals and for building institutions. Global tar- 
gets for forests to meet climate change, biodiversity, desertification and other 
goals will only be achieved if the management of all the world’s forests is 
much better adapted to local contexts and is driven by collaboration among the 
numerous stakeholders concerned. The work of Colfer, Prabhu, Larson and 
their colleagues, brought together in this volume, should serve to inspire and 
inform all those who seek sustainable futures for our forests. 

Jeffrey Sayer 
Vancouver 
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Glossary and Abbreviations 


AAS Aquatic Agricultural Systems programme in the Barotse Floodplain in 
western Zambia — a participatory action research programme 

ACM Adaptive collaborative management; an approach whereby people 
who have interests in a natural resource agree to act together to plan, 
observe and learn from the implementation of their plans while recogniz- 
ing that plans often fail to achieve their stated objectives. It is character- 
ized by conscious efforts among such groups to communicate, collaborate, 
negotiate, resolve conflicts and seek out opportunities to learn collectively 
about the impacts of their actions 

action research Research carried out by a team encompassing a profes- 
sional action researcher and members of an organization or community 
seeking to improve their situation. AR promotes broad participation in 
the research process and supports action leading to a more just or satisfying 
situation for the stakeholders (adapted from Lewin 1998, p. 4) 

agency The human actor’s ability to learn, reflect and choose actions, even 
in the face of structural constraints 

ALITAS A Bolivian NGO working on veterinary issues 

Anlo Beach A fishing community in Ghana 

AR Action research 

auto-appraisal A structured assessment of local conditions, needs and 
opportunities, carried out by teams of community members trained as 
facilitators rather than by external technicians 

Baganda Most common ethnic group in Uganda ACM sites (Chapter 5) 

Barotse A floodplain in Zambia 

Bioversity A CGIAR research centre situated in Rome, focusing on 
biodiversity 

BOLFOR USAID’s Bolivian Sustainable Forest Management Project 
(mid-1990s—mid-2000s) 

bolivianos Bolivian currency 

Bonn Challenge The challenge to bring 150 million hectares of degraded 
and deforested landscapes into restoration by 2020 and 350 million hec- 
tares by 2030 
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C&I Criteria and indicators 

CAM Collaborative adaptive management — a similar approach to ACM, 
with a greater emphasis on the United States 

campesino A farmer, in Spanish; peasant 

CAPRI A CGIAR multi-centre programme on Collective Action and 
Property Rights 

CARE International A non-governmental organization 

Cedro In Bolivia, Cedro includes a number of species that belong to the genus 
Cedrela spp., especially Credrela odorata 

CFM Collaborative Forest Management (Uganda) 

CFP Community forest organization, Bolivia 

CFR Central Forest Reserve (Uganda) 

CGIAR Consultative Group of International Agricultural Research 

chaco Crop land, Bolivia 

CIDP County Integrated Development Plan (in Kenya, a government plan- 
ning instrument) 

CIFOR Center for International Forestry Research 

co-generation (of knowledge) A process whereby a team or individual 
works together with another(s) to analyse and learn together 

CRP Collaborative research programme 

DDPI East Kalimantan’s Provincial Council on Climate Change (Dewan 
Daerah Perubahan Iklim), Indonesia 

decentralization A process whereby authority (and sometimes budget) 
is moved from a more central institution to a more peripheral or lower 
bureaucratic level 

DFID Department for International Development, UK 

DGIS Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands 

DoF Department of Forest, Nepal 

doxa Bourdieu’s (1998) concept: “a particular point of view, the point of 
view of the dominant, which presents and imposes itself as a universal 
point of view” (p. 57) 

DTI Design Techniques Implementation (a team in the Africa Regreening 
project) 

empowerment A process in which people denied the ability to make stra- 
tegic life choices acquire the ability to do so. 

ethnographic Research informed by long-term involvement, observation, 
communication and systematic study in the communities of interest 

extractive research Data taken from communities with little or no feed- 
back of information or direct benefit to them 

facilitation A crucial function within ACM to encourage and support an 
equitable interchange of ideas among stakeholders, including shared and/ 
or complementary decision making, and to move the iterative process 
forwards 

FECOFUN A network of community forest user groups (Nepal) 
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FLORES Forest Land Oriented Resource Envisioning System — a simula- 
tion system designed for forest contexts (initially at CIFOR, led by Jerry 
Vanclay) 

ForLive Action research project in Bolivia 

FPIC Free, Prior and Informed Consent 

FSR&D Farming Systems Research and Development 

FSSD Forest Sector Support Department (Uganda) 

GEF Global Environment Facility; established in 1992 to help tackle the 
Earth's most pressing environmental problems 

gender “Gender [is] a sociocultural system that organizes the practices and 
relationships that play out among humans, and between humans and their 
environment, infusing them with power and meaning that refers symboli- 
cally to sex and sexuality" (Paulson 2016, pp. 1—2; or see Chapter 8. fn 3) 

GoU Government of Uganda 

governance Ways and institutions through which people/groups express 
their interests, exercise rights and obligations and mediate differences 

GPS Global positioning system 

ha _ Hectare 

hacienda Cattle ranch, Bolivia 

How are we doing? A participatory tool for use in multi-stakeholder forums 
to help monitor progress towards the group’s goals (Chapter 7) 

ILRI International Livestock Research Institute 

inclusivity Ensuring that all relevant individuals are “at the table" and have 
an equitable voice 

indicators Actions, results, feelings, etc. monitored to assess progress towards 
goals that have been chosen (can complement or replace reflexivity) 

Ingeniero Professional agricultural technicians receive the university title of 
ingeniero agronomo, which 1s abbreviated to Ing. 

INRA National Institute of Agrarian Reform (Instituto Nacional de Reforma 
Agraria), responsible for defining land rights and granting titles, Bolivia 
institutions A framework of rules for achieving particular social or eco- 
nomic goals; organizations refer to the specific structural forms of such 

institutions 

interdisciplinary Coordination among disciplines in problem formula- 
tion, analysis and interpretation, characterized by mutual acceptance and 
understanding, SOMETIMES applying other disciplines’ methods and 
approaches; Interdisciplinary research may lead to new questions and 
methods 

interpretivist A view of the world as subjective — a result of human inter- 
pretation and construction 

iterative reflection Cycles or loops where conscious phases of group reflec- 
tion are interspersed with information collection and analysis 

IUCN International Union for the Conservation of Nature 

IWMI International Water Management Institute 
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learning loops Process of planning, action and reflection (here, in support 
of natural resource management) 

LDD Land Degradation Dynamics (a geospatial analysis team in Africa 
Regreening) 

LLS Livelihoods and Landscapes Strategy (an IUCN program) 

Mafungautsi A state forest in Zimbabwe where ACM was conducted in 
the early 2000s 

M&E Monitoring and evaluation 

management Management is to an organization or sector (like forestry) 
what governance is to society at large (see “governance’’) 

MBO Management by objectives 

MEL Monitoring, Evaluation and Learning (more narrowly, a project team 
in Africa Regreening) 

motacu ‘Thatch from Attalea phalerata, a palm 

MOU Memorandum of Understanding 

MSF Miulti-stakeholder forum; also called multi-stakeholder platforms 

multi-disciplinary People from different disciplines collaborate to address 
a jointly identified problem, interpret results, from the perspective of one 
dominant discipline 

multi-stakeholder forum Purposely organized interactive process that 
brings together a range of stakeholders to participate in dialogue, deci- 
sion making and/or implementation regarding actions seeking to address 
a problem they hold in common or to achieve a goal for their common 
benefit 

NAFP Nepal Australia Forestry Project 

NFA National Forestry Authority, Uganda 

NFTP National Forest and Tree Planting, Uganda 

NGO Non-governmental organization 

Nitlapan Institute of Research and Development of the Central American 

University of Nicaragua 

NTFP  Non-timber forest product 

Nuevo Horizonte Fictitious community where participatory action 
research was carried out in Bolivia (Chapter 2) 

panchayat Local government, Nepal 

PAR Participatory action research; a process of systematic inquiry that is col- 
lective, collaborative, self-reflective and undertaken by participants seek- 
ing to answer questions about real life concerns to improve their wellbeing 

Pedro Martinez Fictitious farmer collaborating in participatory action 
research efforts, Bolivia (Chapter 2) 

positivist A world view in which the world is seen as objectively “out 
there” to be investigated, without researchers themselves being part of it 

power Refers to the ability to act, including influencing and controlling 
events and people. Socially, one can differentiate power over, power to 
and power with. ACM seeks the latter two 
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PROMETE An NGO, Bolivia 

Proyecto Pollito A project dealing with chickens, Bolivia 

RACCN  Nicaragua’s Northern Caribbean Autonomous Region 

Realist Synthesis Review A method allowing for the systematic, com- 
parative analysis of how contexts affect an initiative’s outcome, revealing 
“what works, for whom, in what circumstances, and why” 

REDD+ Reducing Emissions from Deforestation, forest Degradation and 
the role of conservation, sustainable management of forests and enhance- 
ment of forest carbon stocks in developing countries -- intended to con- 
tribute to addressing climate change 

reflexivity A process whereby a team or individual examines and assesses the 
progress they have made towards a previously identified goal; it involves a 
researcher turning the investigative lens towards themselves by explicitly 
examining how their research agenda, assumptions, beliefs and emotions 
influenced the outcome of a research process; can be complemented with 
use of indicators 

restoration Usually reforesting a degraded area; sometimes planting trees in 
an area without them 

RnD Research in Development, Zambia 

scenarios Images (within ACM) of desirable (and undesirable) futures devel- 
oped together by collaborating groups 

SDG Sustainable Development Goal; a set of 17 global goals designed, 
together, to address human and environmental wellbeing by 2030 

SERNANP Protected Areas Service, Peru 

SHARED Stakeholder approach to risk, informed and evidence-based deci- 
sion making 

Social capital Networks of mutually beneficial relationships among peo- 
ple who live and work in a particular society, contributing to society’s 
functioning 

Srta. Seniorita, an unmarried woman or girl, Bolivia 

stakeholder An individual with an interest in a topic of interest (e.g., in 
forest management) 

strategic research Research midway between applied and academic 
research; research with significant utility for policymakers and other users, 
but more theoretically sophisticated than much applied research 

Superintendencia Forestal Forest Service, Bolivia 

systemic Recognizing interconnections and feedbacks among parts (e.g., of 
a culture, an institution, a habitat) 

T&S Travel and Subsistence, Zambia 

TCO Spanish acronym for Tierra Comunitario de Origen or Indigenous 
Community Land, Bolivia 

transdisciplinary Research problems are jointly formulated by all team 
researchers, with collaborators accepting and adapting new methods, anal- 
ysis and interpretation that span multiple disciplines 

UH University of Hawaii in Honolulu, Hawaii, USA 
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UNICEF United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 

USAID United State Agency for International Development 

UWS-H University of Western Sydney, Hawkesbury 

visioning A process during which participants imagine the futures they 
would like to see/realize 

WAFFI West African Forest-Farm Interface project, Ghana (also in Burkina 
Faso) 

wicked problems Problems with many interdependent and dynamic fac- 
tors making them difficult to solve, requiring a deep understanding of 
the stakeholders and contexts involved as well as innovative approaches. 
Relevant factors may be incomplete, in flux and difficult to define 

WorldFish A One CGIAR research centre focusing on aquatic food sys- 
tems, with its headquarters in Penang, Malaysia. 


Taylor & Francis 
Taylor & Francis Group 


http://taylorandfrancis.com 


1 Adaptive collaborative 
management 


Experiential and theoretical forebearers 


Carol J. Pierce Colfer, Ravi Prabhu, 
and Anne M. Larson 


Introduction 


We begin this book with these observations about forests and natural resource 

management, which have become widely accepted in recent years: 

e We are dealing with “wicked problems."! 

* Life's problems (human and otherwise) are interconnected and systemic 
and can rarely be solved through reductionist or unilinear approaches. 

* Sustained involvement of and shared decision making with local com- 
munities are key. 

*  [nclusivity is desirable and probably necessary if we hope for peace and 
prosperity overall. 

* Actors — in communities, the wider social context, and the environment — 
have differing amounts of power and different agendas; these influence the 
human capacity and freedom to act. 


With these observations in mind, we have brought together a cadre of 
22 researchers — the authors of this book — from a wide variety of fields and 
countries,” representing decades of experience working collaboratively with 
communities around the world. They have produced this treasure trove of 
examples and guidance on adaptive collaborative management — designed to 
move us forwards to learn from what has gone before (just as we encourage 
communities to do in their own adaptive processes). 

Adaptive collaborative management (or ACM) is an approach in which 
shared learning, experimentation, and adaptation are key principles, as are 
inclusivity and shared decision making at various levels — all of which will 
become clear in the pages to follow (see Box 1.1 for a preview). These con- 
tributing authors, who responded with alacrity and enthusiasm to our May 
2020 invitation to contribute, move us all forwards in our understanding of: 


* The ways local communities often experience ACM efforts; 


*  Processesthat encourage gender and tenurial inclusivity in forest restoration; 
*  Constructive ways that disciplinary misunderstandings can be managed; 
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* The training needed for communities, teams, and other stakeholders in 
how to do ACM; 

* The functioning and improvement of multi-stakeholder forums; 

* The significance and management of power in adaptive collaborative pro- 
cesses; and 

e ACM as research and/or action? 


BOX 1.1 ADAPTIVE COLLABORATION 
MANAGEMENT - DEFINED (FROM COLFER 2005A, 4) 


Adaptive collaborative management, in our usage, is a value-adding 
approach whereby people who have interests in a forest agree to act 
together to plan, observe, and learn from the implementation of their 
plans while recognizing that plans often fail to achieve their stated objec- 
tives. ACM is characterized by conscious efforts among such groups to 
communicate, collaborate, negotiate, and seek out opportunities to learn 
collectively about the impacts of their action. 


The lessons from this approach are useful not only for researchers who choose 
to adopt an ACM approach specifically, but also for any initiative that con- 
templates engaging with communities and that accepts the observations that 
open this chapter — whether the goals are forest landscape restoration, climate 
adaptation or mitigation, improved management of extractive industries, bio- 
diversity conservation, nature-based solutions, and/or much more. 


Justification for the ACM approach 


One central idea in our initial conceptualization of ACM (beginning ~1998) 
was that success in any such effort over the long term would mean that local 
people were both willing and empowered to sustain them. We recognized the 
frequency with which all action stops on a project once the funding disappears. 
That led us to conclude that continually counting on donors — so frequently 
the case — to sustain conservation/development efforts made no sense. We 
hoped that genuine and shared local analysis, planning, monitoring, and reflec- 
tion could render plans and actions more appropriate — and thus more accept- 
able and sustainable — for local environmental and social needs. 

Another central idea was a concern for equity: how could we fashion con- 
servation/development efforts in such a way that women, marginalized ethnic 
groups, and ‘the poor’ might participate and benefit at least as much as outsid- 
ers or elites? 

Still another justification was the recognition that each place is unique, and 
that therefore standardized solutions were not going to apply universally. In 
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terms of research, could we develop mechanisms or methods that would allow 
practitioners and policy and other decision makers to analyse and learn about 
local contexts themselves and respond to them appropriately, constructively, 
and cooperatively? We also believed that, from an action or practice perspective, 
facilitating social learning processes might build on and strengthen local people’s 
abilities to learn from their own experiences, adapt to changing conditions more 
effectively and resiliently, and enhance their power to influence change. 

Our version of ACM? initially inspired work at the community and forest 
management unit level in 11 mainly tropical countries for periods ranging from 
two to six years (2000—2006).° These time spans were far shorter than we felt 
we needed, but donors were not prone, in those days, to grant longer-term 
funding. We'd estimated 10—15 years as the likely period of time this approach 
would require to really take hold — a time period recognized in 2010 in the 
US Collaborative Forest Landscape Restoration Program, which shares many 
features with ACM (e.g., Butler and Schultz 2019). 

Later, in the mid-2000s, we took these ideas to other contexts, striving to 
adapt them to broader scales. We built on the work of Tsing (2005), Vayda 
(1983), and later Ojha et al. (2016); each of whom showed the mutual inter- 
actions among scales, demonstrating its relevance for action. In Indonesia, we 
worked in Jambi, Sumatra, at both the village and district (kabupaten) level, 
incorporating a more substantial governance component into our work with 
the CAPRI (Collective Action and Property Rights) programme.^ Shortly 
thereafter, we attempted the same approach in a Landscape Mosaics pro- 
gramme that included sites in five countries,’ combining village and landscape- 
level efforts, with a greater focus on environmental management. Principles 
of ACM were also built into restoration projects that went beyond the edge 
of the forest into agriculture, with very promising results (discussed further in 
Chapters 4, 5, and 10). 

This book will provide much more information about the ACM processes 
we experienced. But in this chapter, we go back in time to ACM’s precursors. 
We approach this as a conversation among the three co-authors, as we revisit 
the theories and observations that influenced our fashioning of ACM. We 
hope to bring the reader along this journey back in time, thereby clarifying 
some of the understandings that underlie our approach. 

We recognized from the beginning that we were not inventing an entirely 
new “beast.” Rather, we were putting existing knowledge together in a way 
rarely done at that time.? “[F]ar more often than not, what we call beginnings 
are fulfillments of things set in motion a long time ago” (Gail Godwin, novelist 
1999, p. 3). The principles we accepted, and on which we based ACM, are 
reflected in the six approaches summarized in (Marald et al. 2017), among oth- 
ers: the ecosystem approach, the ecosystem-based approach, resilience think- 
ing, the social-ecological systems framework, the ecosystem services approach, 
and reflexive governance. The literature on ACM, however, tends to be more 
explicit than these about ways to implement these principles with communities 
and with equity firmly in mind and practice. 
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Our paths to ACM 


In this section, we differentiate ourselves to show the variety of backgrounds 
and experiences that initially contributed to the development of ACM (Colfer, 
Prabhu), and in its more recent iteration (Larson), we highlight where we con- 
verge and diverge in our understandings and practice. 

It all began when Prabhu, a forester, was hired by the Center for International 
Forestry Research (CIFOR) in 1994 to lead a project that aimed to develop 
criteria and indicators (C&I) to inform fledgling efforts on forest certification 
and develop a sound scientific basis in support of the credibility of these efforts. 
Within months of taking up the responsibility in Bogor, Indonesia, he real- 
ized that he needed the skills, training, and experience of a social scientist who 
understood how local communities interacted with forests around the world. 
He turned to Colfer to help test and develop indicators for social aspects of 
sustainability. By the year 2000, this work had spawned a network of efforts 
around the world, such that the C&I team at CIFOR (Prabhu, Colfer, and 
others) felt the time had come to take the next steps and let others continue 
with the momentum that had been generated. 

For Prabhu, this came with the challenge, articulated by CIFOR adminis- 
trators, to formulate and pitch the next funded project. His journey to ACM 
began with C&I and the quest for sustainability, which he saw as predicated 
on equity and innovation/learning (which in turn were related to decision 
making). His training as a forester helped him to look to the longer term. The 
C&I project had been globally controversial, and Prabhu remembers being 
sometimes viciously criticized — as different certification bodies competed for 
preeminence (a political context we strove to avoid). 

His experience in that project taught him how important the creation of 
shared experience was in providing a platform on which analysis and decisions 
could be based. It was in the creation of these shared experiences and the non- 
partisan evidence that was thrown up in the process that the C&I project was 
able to bring around influential parties who had previously been so critical. 
'This left a deep impression. 

Prabhu's interest in how indicators could be used began to change. The C&I 
project had focused on indicators’ uses as assessment tools. But he was conclud- 
ing that, in fact, C&I seemed to work best when used by those who had devel- 
oped them to make their own decisions. These ideas had emerged as the team 
audited a forest enterprise in Kalimantan (Indonesian Borneo), testing three 
certification schemes produced by professional certification companies. It was 
becoming clear that certification pathways alone were too limited a use of indi- 
cators in decision making. While CIFOR had concentrated on the local level 
(“Forest Management Unit") C&I, others had been focusing on national and 
global C&I as tools for analysis, reporting, and communication. But how all this 
— the development of excellent C&I — could actually affect decisions, attitudes, 
and behaviours remained unclear. He was interested in whether transforma- 
tional learning actually resulted. Who learned? How? And with what effect? 
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The opportunity to frame the first ACM project — at that time still called 
“adaptive co-management,” came as a result of conversations that Prabhu had 
at the Asian Development Bank, which was interested in funding a project 
with CIFOR in three Asian countries. This was to be based on the theoreti- 
cal framework of adaptive management that Buzz Hollings, Carl Walters, and 
others had developed, but inspired by discussions that Prabhu had with Colfer, 
Wollenberg and NC Saxena. Saxena had written the “Saga of Participatory 
Forest Management” (1997) during a short sabbatical at CIFOR and had influ- 
enced Prabhu’s thinking on the dangers of the formalization of participatory 
processes and elite capture. 

At this time, another team at CIFOR had started approaching the topic 
from a different angle -Lini Wollenberg and Louise Buck (see e.g., Buck et al. 
2001; Wollenberg, Anderson, and Edmunds 2001b; Wollenberg, Edmunds, 
and Buck 2000; Wollenberg et al. 2001a). Prabhu remembers Buck as having 
initially used the term “collaborative.” 

Colfer, a cultural anthropologist, meanwhile, joined Prabhu at CIFOR in 
late 1994 and continued working full time until 2009 and part time after that. 
As with other jobs, she’d had to learn the world views of her colleagues, the 
ways foresters and others involved in forests saw the world, their professional 
customs. CIFOR was unusual within the forestry world for its focus on pol- 
icies and people, interest in multiple scales (including community or forest 
management unit level), and commitment to interdisciplinarity and teamwork, 
all of which were attractive and congenial for her. However, there remained 
strong biases in favour of quantitative and experimental methods, the search for 
generalizability, and quantified impact assessment (less to her liking).'° There 
was also a requirement to do comparative research, which was new to her. 

She worked first on Prabhu’s C&I project. Her first role was to develop the 
C&I that could monitor improvements in human well-being in forest con- 
cessions. The C&I teams conducted month-long fieldwork in Cóte d'Ivoire, 
Brazil, Indonesia and the United States. Colfer was initially sceptical about the 
reliability of what we could learn in one month, but each team worked with 
local researchers to fill knowledge gaps. A second phase involved developing 
social science methods to assess these C&I quickly, as would be needed for 
certification of the sustainability of forest management in any given concession 
(see the nine volumes in CIFOR 1999). Again, local partners were knowl- 
edgeable about the areas CIFOR teams knew less about. 

Throughout all this, Colfer and Prabhu developed an excellent working 
relationship. Both were interested in learning from the other and had similar 
goals about both the conservation and development implications of our work 
(then and now). We were able to avoid the common interdisciplinary com- 
munication problems examined in Chapter 3. 

ACM emerged out of this experience, combined with findings from 
Wollenberg's programme on devolution of forest management, which had 
come to many similar conclusions. As Prabhu and Colfer thought about the 
next steps, one direct influence was his reading of Kai Lee's Compass and 
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Gyroscope (Lee 1993), which laid out in simple English the underlying approach 
of adaptive management — an approach that differed from ACM in not includ- 
ing the collaborative element and focusing on a wider scale but also shared a 
number of features (mainly systems and experimental and learning approaches). 
Prabhu and Colfer had adjacent offices and meandered back and forth, dis- 
cussing our work. Prabhu called Colfer over one day and showed her what 
he was reading. The proverbial “light bulb” went off in her head — as Prabhu 
remembers it, one that had already gone off in Louise Buck’s head. Buck and 
Wollenberg’s emphasis at that time was on including communities in conver- 
sations and decisions around conservation. Colfer remembers thinking, if we 
just added “collaborative” to “adaptive management,” our work could inte- 
grate the people we both hoped could benefit as much as the environment. 

The shift from “co-management” to “collaborative management” evolved, 
intended to address the complaint that some communities felt they should 
have primary rights to manage their own locale (e.g., Rice 2001, for the 
Ikalahan in the Philippines) — a sentiment we understood, while realizing that 
in other cases (e.g., multi-ethnic or in-migrating communities), this might not 
be possible. 

ACM’s value in both conflict resolution and the development of shared 
perspectives became increasingly clear as we moved forwards. Prabhu remem- 
bers working in collaboration with Cynthia McDougall’s team (Chapter 8), 
for instance, to bring together polarized stakeholders (the Nepali Government 
and NGOs, both our partners) whose communications had been disrupted 
by the Maoist insurgency, the network of community forest user groups 
(FECOFUN), and others. Prabhu, with McDougall’s team, created an informal 
breakfast group that met once a fortnight to listen to reports from the commu- 
nity forest user groups involved in ACM. This allowed both sides to continue 
to reconsider their thinking and compromise on decision making outside for- 
mal negotiation arenas. They were thereby able to build on social capital that 
had been built up over many years among the individuals concerned." 

Another step that proved necessary was convincing the powers at CIFOR 
that this was worth doing." Prabhu recalls the scepticism of both the Director 
General and the Research Director in the late 1990s regarding both participa- 
tory action research (PAR) and ACM. They felt that PAR would not gener- 
ate the kind of data that would lead to the generalizable conclusions that the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR) centres 
were supposed to deliver. Many once-sceptical scientists have altered their 
views in the intervening years, realizing that principles discovered in such pro- 
cesses may well be generalizable and that individual cases, understood in sys- 
temic ways, can provide insights applicable in other places. Another objection 
Prabhu recalls hearing: “We can’t always be holding their [community mem- 
bers'] hands.” 

Prabhu and Colfer concluded from the C&I work that while the hierar- 
chically organized principles and criteria might be generalizable, indicators 
and verifiers were certainly not. But Prabhu notes that at that stage, as we 
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were formulating ACM, we were only hypothesizing what principles might 
be key, nor did we yet have data on what particular contexts might require. 
We also noted that, although Colfer had experience with PAR, no one else on 
our team did. Prabhu remembers the workshop that was convened early on, 
with leadership from Bob Fisher and Mohammad Emadi, as making a lasting 
impression on him, and it provided valuable understanding to all team mem- 
bers. This effort by Prabhu and Colfer was a precursor to the kind of training 
now recognized as essential and described well in Chapters 6 and 7. 

What we proposed was neither experimental? nor quantitative in its ori- 
entation. We had often been told that CIFOR’s work was to be “strategic,” 
located midway on a continuum between “applied” and “academic.” CIFOR 
leaders worried that our plans were too "applied", that perhaps an NGO should 
be doing what we proposed (see Chapter 9). The need for the ethnographic 
component Colfer saw as central (and as genuine research) was not clear to the 
forestry world (nor, we have to admit, were we able to fully implement her 
wish in our work). 

Our intent was also to study the process of collaboration and adaptation, as 
we implemented it — and thereby learn how to do it better and in other places. 
We wanted to test ACM — as we understood it and its underlying processes — 
in several different contexts, much as we had done successfully with the C&I 
project earlier. Prabhu helped to set up the studies in three Asian countries — 
Nepal, Philippines, and Indonesia, the first two selected because of the long 
history with formalized community forest management approaches and the 
latter because of our good understanding of forest and local community inter- 
actions as a result of our history in Indonesia. He then moved to Zimbabwe 
to help set up and manage the projects in four countries where the European 
Union had agreed to support ACM research. We selected two countries in the 
drier miombo forest region of Zimbabwe and Malawi and two in humid forest 
locations of Cameroon and Ghana. Prabhu’s move was predicated on the need 
to build new teams for Africa that could conduct participatory action research 
within ACM. 

A little later, thanks to work by Cronkleton in Bolivia and Pokorny and 
Schmink in Brazil, we were able to extend the initial set of research sites to 
Latin America during the “first wave” of research. Our own work included a 
second wave attempting to broaden the scale (CAPRI and Landscape Mosaics); 
and Larson, Mwangi, and others picked up the work in a third wave that brings 
us to our present understanding of ACM and how to foster its emergence with 
local communities, actors, and other stakeholders. In one sense, this book (and 
our next volume) documents the coming to fruition of the hope that ACM can 
emerge and be nurtured under very different conditions for the benefit of those 
involved. As this book and others also demonstrate, ACM has proven useful 
in contexts far beyond the humid tropical rainforests in which we originally 
assessed it. 

When we began this initial journey, we were urged strongly (in fact, required) 
to pre-define some contextual studies more fully than we had initially planned, 
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identifying features? that we could examine in all our sites — intended to fulfil 
the generalizability and quantitative concerns of the institution’s leadership (the 
Director General, the Board of Trustees, some of our colleagues). By the time 
Larson proposed using ACM, the institution’s reluctance had melted away; she 
had met no resistance. '® 

This was by then the early 2010s, when Anne Larson, whose PhD is in 
Wildland Resource Science with an emphasis on resource policy and institu- 
tions, joined the fray. Together with her CIFOR colleague, the late Esther 
Mwangi, she implemented a comparative ACM project in Nicaragua and 
Uganda. 

Larson came to ACM from a somewhat different direction and without 
being part of this history. In the 1990s, she used a political ecology approach 
for her dissertation research, which explored the relationship between peasants, 
poverty, and land-use behaviour, examining local people’s land-use decisions 
in their multiple-scale and historical contexts. Specifically, she studied the chal- 
lenges of “conservation and development” from the perspective of peasants 
themselves, taking a critical look at various kinds of participatory approaches. 
Her research since then has focused on power relations in forest decentraliza- 
tion and devolution processes, including forest tenure reforms. So-called par- 
ticipatory approaches that failed to support local decision making were always 
a concern, and the search for an approach that empowered marginalized groups 
(women, indigenous peoples) also led her to ACM. 

ACM seemed like the perfect approach to use for a new project on ten- 
ure that focused on improving women’s access to forest land and resources 
through community-level decision making. ACM was based on embedded 
local learning, collaboration, and reflection. The idea of Larson’s project was 
to empower women by supporting them, in mixed groups, to define their 
own needs and priorities regarding forest management and then collabora- 
tively pursue solutions. ACM could, in theory, support women’s empow- 
erment in ways highly sensitive to community life and respect for local 
perspectives (e.g., not imposing Western feminist views). Her only concern 
was that ACM might be “too local,” given that the problems of, and solutions 
to, deforestation and forest degradation were strongly shaped by forces beyond 
local communities. 


Intellectual forebears 


Here, we switch to the theoretical and disciplinary perspectives that led us 
to this approach. ACM is a collage of influences from different disciplines. 
We discuss the different fields that influenced our respective thinking as we 
developed the concept, and in Larson’s case, as she and her teams moved it 
forwards. We begin with the theoretical perspectives Colfer brought to the 
programme, as the approach makes significant use of social science as its foun- 
dation (something unusual in the early 2000s within CIFOR and other cen- 
tres in the CGIAR). Prabhu discusses issues that arose as we rolled out the 
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programme, and Larson describes her own intellectual orientation as it affected 
subsequent work in Latin America and Africa. 


Key early social scientific theories 


Trained as an anthropologist, Colfer was greatly influenced by that discipline. 
In developing ACM, Prabhu and Colfer made extensive use of social scientific 
literature and ideas. In this section, we draw on literature relating to (1) the 
knowledge and rationality of forest peoples, (2) collective action, (3) stability 
and change, (4) interlinked scales, (5) inter- and trans-disciplinary collabora- 
tion, (6) the involvement of policymakers, (7) power, and (8) systems thinking 
and iterative process. Although separated here to reflect the streams of litera- 
ture discussing each topic, many of these intersect (e.g., systems thinking is 
likely to require input from various disciplines and attention to more than one 
scale, knowledge may intersect with collective action, etc.). We present these 
literature/theories to make clear our own epistemological orientation as well. 


The knowledge and rationality of forest peoples 


In graduate school (1967-1969), Colfer focused on, and expected to con- 
tinue to study, cognitive and psychological anthropology. She was intrigued 
with ethnoscience and later applied it in Indonesia (Colfer, Peluso, and Chin 
1997 or Colfer 1991). She appreciated Metzger and Williams’ (1966) work on 
different ways the Tzeltal (of Mexico) categorized firewood and the methods 
these researchers used to identify/describe what they found. She made sub- 
sequent use of taxonomic analysis, componential analysis (e.g., Goodenough 
1956, on Trukese kinship), and triadic sorting — all initially from linguistics — as 
she tried to capture/reflect the mindset and knowledge of the people whose 
lives she sought to understand. Such studies confirmed the capacities of rural 
peoples, of forest peoples, to observe, classify, and build on their own experi- 
ence — capacities that were widely questioned until recent decades." 

Her doctoral research made use of The Psychology of Personal Constructs by 
Kelly (1963) — also influential in her thinking about people's observational and 
analytical capabilities. This theory of personality and cognition postulates that 
human beings are like scientists in many ways, routinely making predictions 
based on their own experience and tending to want at some level to make 
accurate predictions (even if the predicted future is not a desirable one). Kelly’s 
ideas have meshed well with her decades of observations of people everywhere 
and have influenced her sense of the logic — based on the assumptions extant 
in a particular place or person or group — of the people she has worked with. 

Later, she studied swiddening, learning from Conklin's (1957) seminal study 
of swidden agriculture in the Philippines, emphasizing the complexity of peo- 
ple's indigenous knowledge. Other early relatively sympathetic treatments of 
swidden agriculture — so common (and so maligned) in the tropical forests we 
studied at CIFOR and in ACM - included Kunstadter, Chapman, and Sanga's 
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(1978) collection on Southeast Asian Farmers of the Forest and Dove (1981) on 
Kantu' swiddeners in West Kalimantan. Such analyses from the literature were 
augmented by her own long-term experience of swiddening, its variety, logic, 
and sustainability (in many cases) in East Kalimantan (Colfer and Dudley 1993), 
West Kalimantan (Dudley and Colfer 1993), and West Sumatra (Colfer 1991). 


Collective action 


Long ago, Margaret Mead wrote "Never doubt that a small group of thought- 
ful, committed citizens can change the world. Indeed, it is the only thing that 
ever has” — a dictum we took seriously. This view was further advanced by 
Elinor Ostrom (1990), whose work identified principles of collective action." 
These were carried further by her students and the CGIAR programme 
Collective Action and Property Rights, led by Ruth Meinzen-Dick. A belief 
in the potential of collective action and shared learning — that would further 
empower communities and groups within communities — led us to build both 
centrally into ACM. 

Some of these ideas came together for our initial team when we invited 
Bob Fisher (1995; Fisher and Jackson 1998) and Mohammad Emadi (1995) 
to give that first workshop, mentioned above, on PAR and collaboration, the 
approach we intended to use in implementing ACM (see Chapters 9 and 10). 
Fisher continued his involvement in ACM via participation in the International 
Steering Committee and later in leading two writing workshops for our teams 


(both field and headquarters). 


Stability and change 


The conclusions Colfer reached, about the logics of forest people’s systems, differ 
from both ideas about unchanging traditionalism, on the one hand, and many 
economists’ view that people always act “rationally” in their economic interest, 
on the other. Rather, if one looks at the values, beliefs, and expectations in a 
particular place, one can usually understand the logics being followed and also 
the variety of decisions people make based on their varying rationales and condi- 
tions. We strove, within ACM, to understand both the coherence and stability of 
cultural systems as well as individual/subgroup differences and change over time. 

Although we had no name in 1998 for our recognition that history, the pre- 
sent and the future interconnect and mutually influence each other, Marald et 
al. (2017) call this awareness "transtemporality." ACM’s concerns with histori- 
cal context, current shared learning and decision making, and future visioning 
reflect this recognition and its relevance. 


Interlinked scales 


In the 1980s, Colfer was drawn into the ecological anthropological (or human 
ecology) literature. By serendipity, she worked with Andrew P. Vayda on 
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the 1979 proposal and the resulting research mentioned earlier that led to his 
‘progressive contextualization’ (Vayda 1983; Vayda et al. 1980). In 1981, she 
looked at “tree cutting in context” (published later in Colfer 2008a), which 
involved examining multiple scales and chains of causation outwards from the 
East Kalimantan village where she lived and back into it. This approach was 
helpful as we switched at CIFOR to an emphasis on governance, providing 
a theoretical basis for moving from one scale to the next, showing the causal 
links among them. 

Later, as we became involved in CIFOR’s governance programme, Colfer 
turned to Tsing’s (2005) work, Friction, also on Kalimantan. Tsing examined 
the “friction” that exists when policies from afar are implemented in a particu- 
lar place (“when the rubber meets the road"). Ferguson (1994) also provided 
a refreshingly insightful, if discouraging, view of how development works and 
how scales intersect in southern Africa. Many of his observations coincided, 
or functioned in parallel fashion, with Colfer’s in other contexts. Roe’s (1994) 
writings on the strengths and inaccuracies of global narratives were also influ- 
ential — we examined global policies and trends as they affected (or failed to 
affect) local level realities. 


Inter- and trans-disciplinary collaboration 


As we dove ever deeper into the extensive development literature, seek- 
ing sources of inspiration and important ideas for ACM’s development, we 
focused on the teamwork and interdisciplinary communication that would be 
necessary. Maruyama (1974) wrote an analysis of the paradigmatic differences 
among disciplines and cultures that provided a good theoretical basis for our 
treatment of disciplinary differences as comparable with cultural differences. 
When Colfer joined the College of Agriculture and Human Resources at the 
University of Hawaii (UH) in 1980, she knew almost nothing about the disci- 
plines within agriculture. Her strategy to overcome this was to interview indi- 
viduals in each department, beginning with each department chair, just as she 
had interviewed villagers, trying to learn how these scientists saw the world. 
This strategy, combined with participant observation, remained a useful one 
whenever she encountered practitioners of a new discipline. Interdisciplinary 
communication and collaboration are central in ACM. 

In a Farming Systems Research and Development (FSR&D) project in 
the early 1980s at UH and in Sumatra, Colfer and colleagues drew on the 
work of Shaner, Phillip, and Schmehl (1982) and Norman (1982) — who all 
called for collaboration with farmers (also incorporating local knowledge, col- 
lective action, systems, and iterative place-based approaches, and interdisci- 
plinarity, though focused squarely on agriculture). The UH FSR&D team 
found Hildebrand's (1986) practice of “sondeos”” (a precursor to “rapid rural 
appraisal” techniques) particularly insightful and practical in strengthening 
cooperation among disciplines. 
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The involvement of policymakers 


As time went by, we also drew on the work of Robert Chambers (1997; 
Chambers, Pacey, and Thrupp 1993). His accounting of the value of bringing 
teams of policymakers to the field helped us to conceptualize ACM's national 
steering committees, made up of influential bureaucrats, academics, and NGO 
practitioners. Prabhu’s experience in advertising before coming to CIFOR 
was another potent inspiration for these committees. We hoped too that the 
committee members would learn along with us about community lives and 
feed that information into their policymaking, research, and practice. We had 
an International Steering Committee with similar goals (one of whom, Bob 
Fisher, contributed to this volume, Chapter 9). Chambers’ acceptance and 
use of rapid rural appraisal techniques also encouraged us to incorporate these 
along with other research methods in ACM. 


Power 


Colfer’s (1983) analysis of the links between power and communication in a 
logging community in the rural United States, the Qashqa’i in Iran, and inter- 
national scholars at an American research institute also influenced our thinking. 
This research clarified to her the importance of power differences between 
individuals within a community and also between communities and actors 
at broader scales. Prabhu was taken with Colfer’s views on the distortions 
of voice and power related to “authoritative knowledge” (“knowledge that 
counts” a la Jordan 1997). We made further use of the thinking reflected in 
Wollenberg, Anderson, and Edmunds (2001b) and Wollenberg, Anderson, and 
Lopez (2005), as we strove to facilitate multi-stakeholder processes — among 
people with very different roles in their societies and varying levels of power. 
These attempts are brought further forwards in Chapters 6 and 7, this volume. 
These issues became increasingly important in the later CAPRI and Landscape 
Mosaics projects. (Chapter 8 suggests a shift from ACM to “adaptive collabora- 
tive governance” (ACG), with a more explicit emphasis on power.) 

Our concern with power also partially emerged from Freire’s (1970) guid- 
ance on self- or contextual analysis and empowerment. Escobar (1995) high- 
lighted how defining rural peoples solely or predominantly as “poor people” 
— ignoring those elements of their lives that were rich — functioned to exacer- 
bate their marginalization. We avoided such characterization; his arguments hit 
home as our team recognized the many strengths of the “poor” communities 
we had known. Sen (1985) provided us with a better approach to “poverty” 
than the usual measures like incomes of <US$1 or $US2/day — emphasizing 
instead capability deficits (missing freedoms and opportunities). 


Systems thinking and iterative process 


Anthropology’s insistence on the holistic nature of social and cultural systems 
had prompted Colfer’s readings on limits to growth (e.g., Meadows, Rome, 
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and Associates 1974); she was also partially influenced by her husband, Richard 
Dudley, who routinely exposed her to system dynamics modelling literature. 
Prabhu remembers being influenced by von Bertalanfty (1968) and systems 
theory more generally. His system dynamics short course at MIT on organiza- 
tional learning and another at Wageningen on learning theory coalesced with 
our own discussions within the C&I project and in crafting ACM. Two other 
team members, Cynthia McDougall and Herlina Hartanto, took short courses 
on adaptive management and brought back their own new understandings 
to us as well. Meanwhile, Jerry Vanclay organized a “hot topic" discussion at 
CIFOR on systems approaches, culminating in the development of FLORES 
(Forest Land Oriented Resource Envisioning System) and other forest-people 
models (e.g., Haggith et al. 2003a, Legg 2003, Prabhu et al. 2003, Vanclay, 
Haggith, and Colfer 2003b) as part of ACM. 

Closer in time to ACM's inception, we found Waldrop’s (1992) review 
on complexity theory of relevance, along with Axelrod and Cohen (1999) on 
systems thinking more generally. Exposure to the ideas of system dynamics 
strengthened our attention to positive and negative feedbacks and to unin- 
tended consequences and provided some useful methods. 


Ongoing intellectual influences and the initial rollout of ACM 


Meanwhile, we continued drawing on the adaptive management literature 
(e.g., Hilborn and Walters 1992; Stankey and Clark 1998, Lee’s Compass and 
Gyroscope 1993). 

Colfer had not of course forgotten her gender and other equity concerns. 
She was initially influenced by the very few works available then pertain- 
ing to women in forests (e.g., Murphy and Murphy 1965, in Brazil; Siskind 
1973, in Peru), as well as her own experience in American (Colfer 1977) and 
Indonesian (Colfer 2008b) forests. Ardener’s (1975) collection on women’s 
invisibility in many anthropological analyses was instructive, and a growing 
number of studies began to come out of the women in development (later 
Gender and Development) communities of practice. Alerted as our teams were 
to gender issues, we quickly saw the various kinds of involvement of women 
in all of our sites, whether managing, monitoring, harvesting, processing, or 
trading. 

Equity influences grew in Prabhu’s thinking around 2000 when Angela 
Cropper (then a CIFOR Board of Trustees member) invited him to Guyana 
for an equity conference she had organized as Chair of the Iwokrama Board. 
This introduced him to the role of “imagination” or “imagining” as a powerful 
way of surfacing mental models. He was already preoccupied with these, based 
on inputs from Mandy Haggith, and our systems modelling team, including 
Herry Purnomo (see e.g., Haggith et al. 2003a, b; Purnomo et al. 2003). But it 
also planted seeds of doubt about the degree to which forests were actually the 
purely masculine places foresters were trained to see. Although Prabhu himself 
did not pursue this, Colfer felt his support in her own efforts. In recent years, 
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he’s recognized that [what some have viewed as] a toxic masculine view of 
the world has much to answer for in terms of emphasizing competition over 
collaboration, individual over collective action, and maintenance of many of 
the wicked problems we face today (something Colfer recently considered in 
Colfer 2021). 

As we gained experience in conducting ACM, we continued to be influ- 
enced by others and by the emerging analyses we ourselves were doing. Colfer 
found the book Panarchy (Gunderson and Holling 2002) to be exciting and 
used it to help structure her analysis of ACM's first few years (Colfer 2005a). 
This book was written on a sabbatical at Cornell where she came in con- 
tact with Norm Uphoff's work in Sri Lanka (e.g., 1996). Uphoff's view had 
been evolving in parallel fashion to ACM and contributed to Buck et al.'s 
(2001) compilation that described immediate precursors to ACM within the 
conservation world. We found the research undertaken at Wageningen on 
social learning to be valuable (e.g., Leeuwis and Pyburn 2002), strengthened by 
Tendayi Mutimukuru-Maravanyika's and Mcdougall’s emphases on this issue 
in the Zimbabwe and Nepal ACM sites, respectively. See also Wollenberg 
et al. (2001a) on social learning; a number of our team members published 
in Guijt's (2007) compilation on monitoring, both key elements in the ACM 
process. 

Lini Wollenberg, David Edmunds, and Louise Buck, working in Kalimantan 
and Madagascar, developed tools that helped communities envision their 
futures (Wollenberg, Edmunds, and Buck 2000), as did Evans et al. (2006). 
These helped us to facilitate such processes, which proved key both to bring- 
ing communities together to share common goals and also providing a "star to 
guide them by" in their decisions about how to move forwards. 

As we moved towards working at larger scales with issues of collaborative 
governance ever more central, Wollenberg et al. (2007) described the “mud- 
dling" nature of working on such topics, using Indonesian examples. Members 
of the Landscape Mosaics project produced an edited book that pulled together 
the findings from that programme on ACM and governance in five countries 
(Colfer and Pfund 2011) — a process that also involved a lot of muddling. 
Chapter 8 of this volume, which builds on ACM, to propose "adaptive col- 
laborative governance," moves these concerns forwards from a more theoreti- 
cal perspective. 

When we began our “conversation” among the co-editors, we found our- 
selves intrigued that Larson had been influenced by many of the theories and 
analyses mentioned earlier (her interdisciplinary degree had drawn on anthro- 
pology, sociology, geography, and political science, as well as environmental 
science). Not surprisingly, many of those below that Larson found of use, 
Prabhu and Colfer did as well, but Larson brought new insights particularly 
related to her governance and Latin American expertise. 

As Larson considered what had led her to use ACM, one pertinent aspect 
of her life experience stood out: in Latin America, where she lived for over 
30 years and where most of her own work has focused, the history of grassroots 
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social movements and revolution meant she took the power of local people 
as a starting point — while also seeing the failure of many Latin American 
movements to live up to their rhetoric. That is, power relations were altered 
by revolution but not necessarily in favour of, or out of respect for, local peo- 
ples (campesinos, or peasants), and women and indigenous peoples in particular 
tended to remain treated as second (or third) class citizens. 

From her academic background, she had read much of the same literature as 
Colfer but was also strongly influenced by critiques of traditional development 
and economics from perspectives such as Peet and Watts (1993) and Bardhan 
(1984), questioning ideas of apparently irrational behaviour among the peas- 
antry, among other things, and Mallon (1987) from feminist theory. She was 
particularly drawn to political ecology (Blaikie 2000; Hecht and Cockburn 
1989; Peluso 1992; Watts 1999; Schmink and Wood 1992; Leach, Mearns, and 
Scoones 1999) and social justice literature (Zerner 1999), as well as Sara Berry’s 
No Condition Is Permanent (1993) and John Gaventa’s Power and Powerlessness 
(1982). 

She also identified a number of issues that had influenced us as well. We 
were all concerned about conservation and development, feeling that then- 
current approaches were not working in a way that benefited (or even main- 
tained) local communities or the environment. We all felt that an element of 
genuine involvement of local people in decision making would have to be 
central in any successful strategy. People’s livelihoods depended on the local 
context, they had the power to improve or destroy their own areas, and they 
represented capacities and motivations unlikely to be replicated elsewhere. 
Larson was also influenced by pertinent analyses conducted in the early 2000s 
on decentralization and multi-level power struggles (e.g., Ribot 1999, 2001a, 
b, 2003), see also Larson (2002); on participatory governance, Fox (2000); and 
on environmentality, Agrawal (2005) — as our respective versions of ACM 
were being crafted. 

Meanwhile in Latin America, significant forest and land tenure reforms 
were underway. This led to her work with indigenous peoples and local com- 
munities — groups that had also been key in the earlier ACM work. Larson also 
found the work of Wollenberg cited earlier useful. 

The focus on indigenous communities led Larson to the globally active 
discussions about FPIC (Free, Prior, and Informed Consent) and self-determi- 
nation, which were also being passionately discussed in Latin American debates 
about citizenship, democracy, multiculturalism, racial dominance, and territory 
(e.g., Van Cott 1994; Yashar 1998; Postero and Zamosc 2006; Bryan 2012; 
Hale 2011; Offen 2003). Debates about these issues were less public and pas- 
sionate in other parts of the world but were recognized by many as equally 
important in the long run. 

Larson’s ACM work began with an emphasis on gender, something that 
both Colfer and Prabhu had recognized as important but had downplayed 
in public ACM planning (using the less controversial “inclusivity” instead) 
— partly to preempt yet another potential source of institutional reluctance.*! 
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Institutional concerns about gender in the early days were mostly lip service. 
Larson, not confronting the same reluctance the earlier teams had, was able to 
draw explicitly on feminist and gender literature that were beginning to grow 
exponentially. She was particularly influenced by Bina Agarwal’s take on par- 
ticipation (e.g., Agarwal 2001, 2002). 

Larson’s emphasis was explicitly about power (see Chapters 4, 5, 7, and 8, 
this volume) and how people rarely sincerely engaged communities to help 
them make their own decisions but rather came instead with ideas to impose.” 
This put the team in a quandary because to some extent her teams came to 
“impose” the idea of women’s participation, although it had emerged out of 
prior research on issues like exclusion in these same communities. Colfer was 
also concerned about women’s participation elsewhere, as she had seen varying 
degrees of gendered exclusion all over the world. Larson’s view on “partici- 
pation” was reinforced by working in indigenous areas with legal autonomy, 
hence communities that should in theory have had significant decision-making 
power over their own lives, but in fact had little control over their territories, 
and particularly their forests (for historical, racial, political, and economic rea- 
sons, in the case she knew best, Nicaragua). She and her teams strove to turn 
“participation” on its head in favour of “local decision making.” Addressing 
gender in this context of significant masculine dominance of course was doubly 
challenging. 

Colfer was often asked similarly whether her own gender-related efforts 
were not a form of cultural imperialism, with adverse effects on local cultural 
coherence. While she recognized that explicit attention to gender had the 
potential of adverse (as well as benign) impacts, she felt comfortable pointing 
out that others were “messing with” local cultures in ways that were far more 
likely to have adverse effects (capitalist intrusion, governmental reach, reli- 
gious proselytizing, etc. — see e.g., Colfer, Ihalainen, and Monterroso 2020 or 
Lin 2008). With ACM, the intent and serious effort have been to facilitate 
local and more just decision making. We cannot deny, however, having what 
Li refers to as "the will to improve" (2007) — personal motivations to work 
towards a more democratic, just, and environmentally sustainable world. 


Introduction to the book 


This book begins to answer the question: What have we learned since the early 
days of ACM that can improve our practice and that of others trying to work 
collaboratively and adaptively with forest and other natural resource-based 
communities? We have structured these contributions, beginning with the 
field and moving upwards and outwards, metaphorically, as the emphasis shifts 
from research that is directly field-based to broader scale efforts and thence to 
contributions about training needs and theory. 

We begin in Chapter 2, with the most grounded contribution and one that 
makes clear the steps commonly involved in PAR — a central building block of 
the ACM approach. Johnson and Pokorny provide an imagined construction 
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of a “typical” village participant in a participatory project. Drawing on the 
authors’ experience with 17 community development projects/studies in 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru, these authors highlight many issues that 
recur in development efforts throughout the tropics: for example, difficult 
terrain and geographical access; thoughtless expectations and assumptions by 
outsiders with more resources, formal education, and prestige; and participant 
fatigue arising from normal, daily farm labour. These authors show the inevita- 
bly processual nature — with all its warts — of working collaboratively. 

The story begins with an inept fieldworker making the usual mistakes and 
the community members sharing many common preconceptions about the 
project’s expected extractive approaches and goals. As the story unfolds, we 
witness the successes that ensue as a new, more field-savvy fieldworker arrives 
and as villagers begin to understand PAR. These authors demonstrate the 
creativity and adaptiveness that farmers, both men and women, can bring to 
problem-solving in contexts they know well — especially obvious when skilled 
facilitators use approaches that empower. 

In Chapter 3, we turn the tables and look at the relations among team mem- 
bers on a collaborative project. Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, Madzudzo, and 
Songe tackle the issue of interdisciplinary collaboration. Problems with inter- 
disciplinary collaboration are not confined to ACM style approaches, but they 
must be addressed in any ACM project. These include differing expectations 
about what constitutes “good work,” complex power dynamics combined 
with geographical distance, multiple institutional cultures and procedures, 
and local-outsider conflicts, among others. Even simple definitional issues can 
wreak havoc with communication among those trained in different disciplines 
(e.g., Colfer, Pfund, and Sunderland 2011, on “muddling through" interdis- 
ciplinary efforts). The use of vaguely defined boundary terms is wonderful for 
bringing people together to work on a common topic, but the next step, the 
development of implementation plans and actions, can illuminate the differ- 
ent meanings that participants attribute to particular concepts and throw real 
monkey wrenches into the works (“the devil is in the details”). These authors 
examine their own experience in recent collaborative work in Zambia and 
synthesize lessons they found useful. 

Chapters 4 and 5 examine the same project in Uganda from two perspec- 
tives.? Chapter 4 helps to set the stage, reporting a context study (one of the 
early steps in a good ACM project) that emphasizes gender and tenure issues, 
among many others. Bomuhangi et al. document a quantitative approach to 
a context study — one also designed to communicate village-level realities to 
Ugandan policymakers. The importance of context has become increasingly 
apparent to global actors. Unlike the early ACM work in which most con- 
text studies were quick and almost entirely qualitative, Bomuhangi et al. have 
used quantitative approaches to understand the roles, goals, and practices of 
the partner communities. Specifically, they examine patterned differences in 
gendered responses and differences between sites approached with ACM and 
those without — across Uganda. 
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Mukasa et al., in Chapter 5, complement the work of Bomuhangi et al., 
with qualitative and process-oriented analyses that closely replicate our earlier 
ACM work at the village level — but focused specifically on gender. Their 
study identifies the disadvantages women experienced in six randomly selected 
communities in Central Uganda, describing the context, cultural and environ- 
mental. The authors then show how women's rights and access to the forest 
were strengthened and how their participation in forest resource management, 
decision making, and benefits capture were recognized and enhanced using 
processes of facilitation and negotiation common to the ACM approach. One 
important advance over much of the original ACM work is the researchers’ 
emphasis during a second phase on upscaling the approach within the country. 
Another was their ability to document what followed in the years after the 
project. The link between their findings and the broader forest restoration 
literature — an arena only recently recognizing the importance of attending to 
local communities (e.g., Mansourian and Parrotta 2018, or Fischer et al. 2021) 
— renders the study even more timely and important. 

In Chapter 6, Cronkleton, Evans, and Larson use three cases to discuss 
their experience of training for ACM — something we all had begun to realize 
was necessary — in Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Ghana. ACM's work has always 
involved partners — partners in the research teams, donors, government offi- 
cials, and the community partners who implemented the goals they set for 
themselves. The fact that the approach was new, even alien, to most partners 
when we began doing ACM meant that much time was spent introducing 
the concepts and gaining acceptance of the qualitative, holistic, iterative, and 
empowering emphases. We also had to encourage the trust in communities 
that was required, the willingness to let go of (the illusion of) outsider control 
and dominance (as in Chapter 2). Eventually, we realized explicit training in 
these issues would help us move the ACM process along.” This was particu- 
larly evident in our attempts to move "upwards," to use the ACM approach 
at intermediate levels, such as districts and over broader landscapes. Local 
actors engaged at wider scales often proved both more resistant to adaptive 
and collaborative approaches and powerful enough to enforce their resistance 
effectively (e.g., Colfer and Pfund 2011 or Hadi 2006). This chapter provides 
practical guidance on how to teach partners the key concepts, using three quite 
different contexts in which such training proved important. 

Such partnerships are also the subject of Sarmiento Barletti's contribution 
(Chapter 7), based on experience conducting research in 14 multi-stakeholder 
forums in Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia, and Peru. The author and his team, in 
a project led by Larson, studied interactive processes that brought together a 
variety of stakeholders to discuss, decide, and/or implement actions designed 
to address a shared problem or achieve a goal for their common benefit. The 
project was designed from the beginning with the recognition that power ineq- 
uities were one of the most common elements that could derail a collaborative 
process, and they set out to understand and address these. The team first clari- 
fied the significant power differences among partners in the multi-stakeholder 
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forums studied and considered the behavioural ramifications of such interac- 
tions. In the process, Sarmiento Barletti worked with participants to develop 
a process-oriented and locally adapted tool (How are we doing?) that has proven 
useful in recognizing and addressing these power inequities that are likely to 
bedevil any multi-stakeholder forum. 

Chapter 8 addresses power imbalances directly through an explicitly theo- 
retical discussion of what McDougall and Ojha suggest calling adaptive col- 
laborative governance.* This analysis of power and social learning critiques 
our and others’ participatory work. Similar critiques have been levied before 
at ACM: for example, Mutimukuru-Maravanyika (2010) on her own work 
in Zimbabwe, arguing that we paid insufficient attention to power, with 
adverse effects on the sustainability of our efforts there. McDougall and Ojha, 
whose early ACM work was in Nepal, take the next step, suggesting some 
ways to address these power imbalances that confront us in nearly all forests. 
Specifically, they look at the following questions as they relate to theory: Why 
do power imbalances persist in community-based natural resource contexts? 
How and why can new configurations of power emerge? And how can adap- 
tive collaborative governance’s potential influence on shifting power imbal- 
ances be understood? 

Another “‘bone of contention" about ACM, mentioned earlier, has been 
the question of its legitimacy as a research topic. Was ACM research or action? 
This was a recurrent controversy in the early days at CIFOR about our work, 
which aimed to span the two (see Colfer 2013b).?* As noted above, the ACM 
teams felt that we could (and should) study how to stimulate/encourage collec- 
tive action and learning better. Fisher and Jackson carry this discussion further 
(in Chapter 9) examining the roles of action and research in work they have 
conducted and supervised, emphasizing PAR, a crucial tool in ACM’s tool- 
box. They first discuss their own early experimentation with action research in 
Nepal — when it was a nascent approach. They then turn to its use for diverse 
purposes, in Thailand, Cambodia, Iran, New Zealand, and Japan, in theses 
they supervised (at the University of Western Sydney — Hawkesbury); and in 
Ghana and China, as part of IUCIN's Livelihoods and Landscapes project, to 
exemplify their points. 

In the final chapter (10), we refer to two Greek concepts: the orouboros 
and the triskelion. The first represents circularity and a static state; the sec- 
ond a continuous cyclical motion that spirals outwards — in the way ACM 
hopes to function, moving us towards better forest and human conditions. We 
pull together the strands of thought in this book, first briefly returning to the 
ACM-PAR distinction, and then summarizing what ACM is — its elements 
and how they emerge in the foregoing chapters. We then look at the assess- 
ment of ACM’s successes and failures. The next section discusses some of the 
dilemmas of shifüng from the village level to the district or higher levels and 
considers approaches that might work better than those tried so far — using two 
current, larger-scale African cases to illustrate. We also consider the potential 
applicability of ACM to issues that others are currently struggling with: trying 
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to restore forests, mitigate and adapt to climate change, and minimize bio- and 
cultural diversity loss (and more). The chapter concludes with a warning that a 
triskelion process is agnostic about its direction: we recognize that it can result 
in a downward spiral. Hence, the importance of using approaches like ACM 
to spiral upwards, towards improvement, with local people. 


Notes 


1 


See our Glossary or Roberts (2000). 


2 Australia, Canada, Germany, India, Kenya, Nepal, Peru, Uganda, UK, USA, Zambia, 
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Zimbabwe. 

In our initial attempts at ACM, Prabhu considered this to be the source of one of our 
biggest confounding problems — ACM as a body of (emerging) knowledge and practices, 
as an object for participatory research, and/or as the way researchers referred to them- 
selves (initially “the ACM team” and later just ^ACM"). We were always in danger of 
confusing the approach — as we initially practised it — with our efforts at using participa- 
tory methods to understand what was being practised and how that might be improved. 
There are many other versions whose practitioners we hope can also benefit from this 
book, such as a cadre at Cornell University (e.g., Louise Buck, Norm Uphoff); the 
Collaborative Adaptive Management (CAM) group, e.g., Scarlett (2013); or the luminar- 
les represented in this article: Armitage et al. (2009), among others. Here, we build on 
our own experience. 

These included one to six sites in each of the following countries: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cameroon, Ghana, Indonesia, Kyrgyzstan, Madagascar, Malawi, Nepal, Tanzania, and 
Zimbabwe (see Diaw, Prabhu, and Aseh 2009, Colfer 2005b, Colfer 2005a; Fisher, 
Prabhu, and McDougall 2007; Guijt 2007; Mandondo, Prabhu, and Matose 2008;Vanclay, 
Prabhu, and Sinclair 2006, Vanclay, Prabhu, and Sinclair 2003a; Wollenberg, Anderson, 
and Edmunds 2001b, for description and early analyses of these projects; also https:// 
www2.cifor.org/acm/). 

We worked in the Sumatran villages of Sungai Telang in Bungo district, and in Lubuk 
Kambing in Tanjabbar from 2005 to 2007. See Komarudin et al. (2008) and Komarudin 
et al. (2012), for fuller descriptions of this work. Unfortunately, this project was planned 
(by others) for different villages than the original Jambi ACM research (though in the 
same province), missing the opportunity to lengthen the period of research/action. 
Cameroon, Indonesia, Laos, Madagascar, Tanzania (2007—2010). See Colfer and Pfund 
(2011), for a collection on this work, or Colfer et al. (2011), for an analysis of our chal- 
lenges and shortcomings. 

From 14 to 25 September 2020, the editors of this book participated in the annual 
meeting of the Forests, Trees and Agroforestry Collaborative Research Program (FTA) 
of the Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research; speaker after speaker 
declared the relevance of local knowledge, systems perspectives, social learning, and 
equity — all key elements in ACM, elements that had met mostly with resistance in 1998. 
The genesis of these names is discussed below. 

See Colfer (2021) for an analysis of the values that drove forestry researchers, or Colfer 
et al. (2011) for how ACM had to be repeatedly defended in this scientific context. 
Bob Fisher (see Chapter 9) and Don Gilmore, both involved in our International 
Steering Committee, also had longstanding relationships with key Nepali forest actors. 
See Colfer (20133) for a thorough account of the hoops we jumped through in order to 
develop and maintain this work. 

We had passionate discussions within our CIFOR-based team about the ethics of exper- 
imentation on communities, although we did help communities plan their own experi- 
ments. 
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She saw ethnography as a relatively direct way to gain access to, e.g., local value sys- 
tems (assumed and demonstrated through action, but rarely verbalized), women’s worlds, 
social differentiation, micro-politics (factions, modes of leadership, aspects of account- 
ability), and norms of interaction. 

These included estimates of levels of conflict, social capital, quality and type of forest, 
forest management goals, population pressure, and devolution status — discussed at length 
in Colfer (2005b). 

Indeed, in 2020, ACM was selected as one of the 50 most important innovations of the 
CGIAR. 

One of the central research questions in a research proposal for “Interactions between 
People and Forests,’ a project which took place between 1979 and 1980, was investigat- 
ing whether Kalimantans forest-dwellers made rational decisions. 

Of particular interest were these eight principles designed for managing a commons: 
(1) Define clear group boundaries; (2) Match rules governing use of common goods to 
local needs and conditions; (3) Ensure that those affected by the rules can participate in 
modifying the rules; (4) Make sure the rule-making rights of community members are 
respected by outside authorities; (5) Develop a system, carried out by community mem- 
bers, for monitoring members’ behaviour; (6) Use graduated sanctions for rule violators; 
(7) Provide accessible, low-cost means for dispute resolution; (8) Build responsibility for 
governing the common resource in nested tiers from the lowest level up to the entire 
interconnected system (https://www.onthecommons.org/magazine/elinor-ostroms-8- 
principles-managing-commmons). 

Such workshops resulted in several edited books, including the collections by Colfer 
(2005a), H. Hartanto, M. C. Lorenzo, C. Valmores, L. Arda-Minas, L. Burton and R. 
Prabhu. 2003. Learning Together: Responding to Change and Complexity to Improve 
Community Forests in the Philippines. Bogor, Indonesia: CIFOR. Indriatmoko et al. 
(2007), Kusumanto et al. (2005), and Yuliani et al. (2007). 

In a sondeo, an interdisciplinary team goes to the field, splitting into pairs, which are 
shifted every morning and afternoon, as the varying pairs interview farmers or others of 
interest. This exposes practitioners to local field realities and the views and knowledge 
of the different disciplines, bringing new factors to light, and enhancing interdisciplinary 
understanding and collaboration. It functions to develop the shared experiential founda- 
tion Prabhu mentioned earlier. 

This was very much the strategy that early Women in Development (WID) specialists 
had taken — emphasizing the economic above other sociocultural elements because that 
was the only avenue that held the potential to be heard more broadly. Sadly, in recent 
years, these early pioneers have been maligned for that emphasis, without recognition of 
the hostile environment in which they had selected research topics. 

The ACM approach replicates this recent suggestion of Jane Sherman (2021): *For me, 
it5 a question of inverting the relationship, changing the sage on the stage to the guide 
on the side, putting the advisees/audience/beneficiaries/participants at the centre of the 
picture and seeing them instead as the main actors.” 

Larson was one of the co-PIs on this project, along with Esther Mwangi. Mwangi, sadly 
now deceased, led this Uganda team. 

The early Zimbabwe team recognized the need for attention to such issues in the com- 
munities early on, conducting a week of “Training for Transformation” with commu- 
nity members, using Paulo Freire’s (1970) ideas about self-analysis and empowerment 
(discussed in Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2008). But our recognition of the need to 
more fully train facilitators only came later (see e.g., Evans, Larson, and Flores 2020). 
When CIFOR reorganized in 2002-2003, the ACM team was asked if we preferred to 
join the Governance or Livelihoods Program. As we felt equally comfortable with both 
designations, we left the decision to CIFOR administrators, who opted for Governance. 
One reviewer of this chapter seemed to suggest that this boundary should be perme- 
able, noting particular issues like citizen science (which has proven quite useful in many 
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contexts) and the opportunity/need to monitor and influence decision making within 
the broader democratic political realm — we are comfortable with a loose differentia- 
tion between research and action/development. Conventional research is not devoid of 
political implications, despite efforts by researchers to remain “neutral” (or naively con- 
sider themselves and their work neutral). 
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Introduction to Chapter 2 


In May or June 2020, when we invited one-time ACM practitioners/research- 
ers to contribute to this book, we stressed that we were open to unusual 
responses. Chapter 2 is the most unusual of the responses that we received. 
There are several reasons that we like this chapter. 


1. The story of the “imagined” farmer is not really imagined. It is a story 
developed in the course of an assessment of ForLive projects that involved 
listening to the farmer participants and how they had experienced ACM/ 
PAR. The authors took these responses and pulled from them patterns 
that recurred. The broad outlines of these patterns are, from our experi- 
ence, not atypical in other regions. They provide both information about 
South American conditions and about principles that can be, with care, 
generalized. 

2. The story also shows the differences in responses when facilitation is 
done badly (at the beginning of the story) and how things improve with 
good facilitation (later in the story). These differences bring out issues 
of rapport, trust, local knowledge, gender differentiation and more — as 
these issues influence the successful accomplishment of locally deter- 
mined goals. 

3. The authors make clear the steps involved in conducting PAR correctly. 
This is valuable because, within the development and conservation worlds, 
there is a great deal of very superficial effort that is labelled “participatory” 
but does not meet the standards we feel are needed — standards that are 
made clear in this story. This is also valuable in laying the groundwork 
for the analyses to follow, providing a common understanding of what is 
being discussed (ACM/PAR), an understanding that might not otherwise 
exist (see Chapter 3 or Colfer et al. 2011). 

4. [also see it as a reminder (or for neophytes an introduction) to the realities 
of rural, developing country forest lives — of the unconscious assumptions 
many practitioners and researchers make based on their own comfortable 
and convenient conditions. 
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2 Local people’s perspectives 
on action learning 


Impressions from the Amazon 


James Johnson and Benno Pokorny 


Contextualization 


With the initial aim to consider more adequately the needs, views, and capaci- 
ties of local resource users, from 2005 to 2009, a consortium of nine universities 
and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) from Europe and Latin America 
implemented the EU-funded research and development project, “Forest man- 
agement by smallholders in the Amazon — An opportunity to enhance forest 
ecosystem stability and rural livelihood” (ForLive; Pokorny 2013). The pro- 
ject, in partnership with governmental organizations, NGOs, and other rel- 
evant actors, analysed promising tree and forest management initiatives of local 
resource users in the Bolivian, Brazilian, Ecuadorian, and Peruvian Amazon. 
The purposes were to elaborate locally viable forest use options contributing 
to local livelihoods and the ecological stabilization of landscapes and define 
possibilities to promote them as a basis for sustainable local development of 
the Amazon and beyond. The project focussed on five study areas represent- 
ing typical agricultural frontier contexts. It described nearly 150 initiatives 
indicated as promising by experts from governmental agencies and NGOs, as 
well as representatives from local resource user groups. The initiatives analysed 
showed great heterogeneity, with cases located in both recent and older fron- 
tiers, involving Indigenous people, traditional communities, and settlers. Some 
locals had small farms with forest areas of less than 5 ha; most holdings were 
between 50 and 100 ha, and others had access to collectively owned forests 
of up to several thousand hectares. More than 80% of the initiatives analysed 
received external support from governmental or non-governmental organiza- 
tions for sustainable management of natural forests, plantations, and agrofor- 
estry systems for the production of timber, but also NTFPs such as fruits and 
fibres. 

Seventeen initiatives were selected for in-depth analysis. In these case studies, 
beyond doing conventional academic research, the project invested in trans- 
disciplinary learning. This particularly included an action research and learn- 
ing component that stimulated and accompanied families and communities in 
doing their own research on topics defined by them. This component prin- 
cipally sought to establish routines for local learning structured in a sequence 
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of learning loops of planning, action, and reflection (Pokorny, Cayres, and 
Nunes 2005). Followed by an initial phase of informing and mobilizing com- 
munity members, interested persons were invited to discuss needs and options 
for local development. Then, the locals decided on the most relevant options 
and formed local research groups. To achieve their goals, the groups regularly 
set up short-term plans that defined activities and responsibilities following the 
specific possibilities and interests of the group members. 

In each case study, the project’s field assistants facilitated the local research 
groups; most importantly, they supported the reflection meetings to discuss 
the group’s performance and to define and adjust new work plans to be imple- 
mented in the upcoming learning loop. Field assistants were PhD, MSc, BSc 
students, and NGO employees, who, besides working or assisting the aca- 
demic project agenda, dedicated up to 50% of their working time to serv- 
ing the local research groups. The field assistants were intensively prepared in 
training workshops held by senior researchers with considerable experience in 
action and collaborative research, who also supervised the activities in the field 
including bi-annual personal meetings. Also, a field manual was prepared to 
explain the working approach and its conceptual underpinnings. 

Most local research groups decided to invest in exploring technical ques- 
tions such as the control of pests and diseases, management of specific crops 
or trees, and control of fire; others were concerned with markets, particu- 
larly those for timber; in some sites, issues related to community organization 
also played a role. Despite severe challenges for both sides, the local research- 
ers and the field assistants, many of the groups managed to generate valuable 
and locally relevant findings, and, most importantly, contributed to collective 
action and improved self-governance of community organizations. 

In its final phase, the project invested in a profound reflection on the expe- 
riences of all local researchers and field assistants. Reflection included semi- 
structured face-to-face interviews and focus group discussions about the most 
positive and negative experiences, achievements, and problems and on fac- 
tors that motivate or demotivate, as well as the interests in and possibility for 
post-project continuation. Interviews and group meetings were documented 
— partly recorded and transcribed — and analysed in three steps. First, a small 
researcher team systematically reviewed the documentation to crystallize the 
essential statements on the above-mentioned aspects. The outcomes were then 
presented, discussed, and if necessary corrected and complemented at national 
meetings with the field assistants and community representatives. The consoli- 
dated findings were then reported back to all actively engaged project partici- 
pants and finally evaluated and summarized at the project level by the authors. 

The reflection process revealed manifold insights about the experiences and 
perceptions of the local researchers and field assistants, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the local research group approach, and of including action research 
and learning as a local development component in conventional academic-style 
research projects. This text is an attempt to compile the principal outcomes of 
this reflection process from the perspective of the locals who participated in the 
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research groups. To emphasize this local perspective, we refrain from an aca- 
demic presentation of the results. Instead, we compiled the text fragments and 
original statements of the local researchers into a single virtual journal written 
by a fictitious farmer who participated in one of the local research groups. This 
way of presenting the insights gained allowed us to abstract the many specific 
observations from the case studies and condense the diverse experiences and 
perceptions into a single, hopefully easily readable, story. However, although 
we have done our best to include and reflect the intentions and statements 
of local researchers whenever possible, it should not be forgotten that we, 
academics, wrote the text, and thus it naturally reflects our interpretation and 
evaluation of the discussion process. The text does not describe a specific case 
study, nor does it describe any single real person, but an idealized composite 
of what we observed and heard in the talks, interviews, group meetings, and 
field visits during the four years of the ForLive project and the final sequence 
of reflection meetings. 

We present a virtual journal written by the fictitious farmer, Pedro Martinez, 
living in the also fictitious, small community, Nuevo Horizonte, located in the 
Amazon region of northern Bolivia. The journal expresses, in a greatly sum- 
marized way, how the farmer and his family may have viewed the project and 
the work of the local research group. We also created the character of the 
recently graduated Ing. Miguel as the project's first field assistant responsible for 
the facilitation of the group.’ He reflects, to a certain degree, the typical profes- 
sional profile of some of our field assistants. The document accompanies the 
process from the first arrival of the field assistant in the community and how 
this 1s viewed by the residents. The series of meetings in Nuevo Horizonte 
follows the sequence of events proposed under the action research process 
involving several steps. The problems and perceptions of the community are 
presented through the eyes of Don Pedro, presenting his understanding of the 
process in the first place and as it evolved; the identification and selection of 
priority themes for local research and learning, and the formulation of research 
questions; the formation of the local research groups and their coordination; 
the planning and implementation of activities to answer the relevant questions; 
and the evaluation and reflection on the process and the subsequent cycles of 
planning, implementation, and reflection. 


Introduction by Pedro Martinez 


My name is Pedro Martinez, I am a farmer from the community of Nuevo 
Horizonte in the municipality of Puerto Rico located in the Pando, the north- 
ernmost department of Bolivia. I am aged 36 and was born and raised in the 
village, leaving occasionally to look for work with logging companies or on 
the nearby haciendas (cattle ranches). I left school at the age of 13 and went 
with my brother to look for gold on the River Beni. My father and mother 
live in Nuevo Horizonte. My father used to live in a barraca (a large rubber 
estate) tapping rubber trees for latex, but after the collapse of rubber prices, he 
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moved with the rest of the family to Nuevo Horizonte just before I was born. 
I met my wife, Maria, when I was working on a hacienda and came here to live 
when our first son was born. We have six children, Marco aged 19, Fernanda 
18, Angelina 16, Julio 14, José 12, and Pedrito 5. We work on our 50-hectare 
plot of land, growing rice, maize, cassava, bananas, cocoa, mangoes, guava, and 
oranges. I own six cows. My wife has two pigs and 34 chickens. Every year, 
like my neighbours, I select an area of forest to clear for the chaco (crop land) 
to sow rice and maize, mainly for the family and the chickens, selling a little to 
get some ready cash. In December, I go to the forest to gather Brazil nuts, and 
from this, I earn enough money to buy the children's books and clothes for 
school with a little left over for the house. 

Although I left school early, I can read and write reasonably well, and, for 
the past three years, I have been secretary of our community council and I 
am responsible for taking minutes of the meetings. Life for us has not changed 
much despite the promises from organizations that come and go, but something 
strange began to happen in our community three years ago. An NGO called 
PROMETE came to tell us about a different way of working that they called 
action research, something to do with a project called ForLive, or something like 
that. To be honest we didn't really understand anything at first. But little by little 
the young agronomist, Ing. Miguel slowly began to gain the trust of the com- 
munity and explain a different way of working. Anyway, since I am the secretary 
of the council, I thought it would be of interest to you to share our experiences. 
This all began in our November meeting of the council in 2005 (Figure 2.1). 


The story 
Council meeting on Sunday, 20th November 2005 


Today, we had our monthly meeting of the council to discuss the organization 
of community affairs and how to carry out the work to weed the football pitch. 
Just before the meeting started, three men turned up in a brand new Toyota 
pick-up. I thought to myself that they must be here from the timber company 
again, but when they got out ofthe vehicle one of the men looked familiar, and 
I had seen him in the village before; another was a well-dressed young man, 
and the third man was a Gringo. Towards the end of the meeting, the well- 
dressed young man raised his hand, stood up, and asked if he could tell us about 
a new way of working in the community. He introduced himself as Ing. Miguel 
from the NGO “PROMETE” based in Cobija. The other man, Ing. Juan, was 
also from PROMETE and told us he had worked here before with the NGO 
CHOCLO on a project to improve farming practices in the community. The 
Gringo introduced himself as Simón, but I couldn't understand what else he 
said. Ing. Miguel told us about a project called ForLive; it was a new way of 
finding out information that would help our community to develop. He told 
us that he wanted to work with a family that would be a case study, he said 
something about our forests and also that we could decide what we wanted to 
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find out, but I didn’t understand what he was really getting at. Looking at the 
Gringo, Don Walter (our president) asked Ing. Miguel how much money they 
would bring to the community and told him that we need a machine to cut the 
grass for the football pitch and a new bridge on the access road into the com- 
munity. Ing. Miguel didn’t seem to pay much attention. Instead, he asked us all 
to stand in a circle holding hands and talk about problems in the community. I 
thought that that was a real fairy business. I saw Ing. Miguel taking some notes. 
God knows what for. He must have some weird ideas about our customs here. 
At the end of the meeting, he asked if they could come again to explain the 
work in more detail at our next meeting. Nobody in the village was paying 
much attention, but we agreed that we would discuss the matter among our- 
selves and send a message to the PROMETE offices in Cobija to let him know 
our decision. We had to hurry off after the meeting as the lorry was waiting for 
us to go to a football match in Villa Bella, a village five kilometres away, to play 
a key match in the local Sunday league. 


Meeting of the council directors on Thursday, 14th December 


A group of us met at the house of Don Walter in the evening to talk about 
the request of the people from PROMETE to meet with the community. We 
have always had institutions visiting and working with us in the past and we 
have a particularly good relationship with the church that has brought all sorts 
of benefits. Last year, the church brought us a water pump and tank. Other 
projects like the NGO CHOCLO have worked with us and given us plants 
and seeds. So, when we heard that PROMETE wanted to come to work with 
us as well, it did not take long to decide to accept their request to meet the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Don Walter was very keen; he could only see benefits, espe- 
cially as he knew that whenever a Gringo is involved in a project there is a lot 
more money involved. He had already started to make a list of the things that 
he thought would be of benefit to the community. So it was decided that as I 
had to go to Cobija on Friday to do some paperwork for the council, I would 
pass by the offices of PROMETE and inform Ing. Miguel that he would be 
welcome to come to our meeting on Saturday. 


Meeting: PROMETE offices in Cobija on Friday, 15th December 


On Friday morning I got up at three o'clock to start the journey. I had to walk 
for two hours to the main road as my bicycle had a puncture. As I sat by the 
roadside waiting for the bus to arrive, it started to rain. How I wished I had a 
Toyota pick-up like the technicians from PROMETE! At 7:30, just as I was 
beginning to think the bus would never come, it came around the corner 
bursting with people travelling from Puerto Rico to the market in Cobija. I 
managed to find a space to stand between two large women and their chickens. 

On the journey to Cobija, I thought about the injustices of life. Here I was, 
travelling to Cobija on a hot and sticky bus, where I would have to stand for 
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three hours surrounded by people and animals. The purpose of my visit was to 
meet with people who at the drop of a hat could get into an air-conditioned 
pick-up and ride out in comfort to our community. What was it that made it 
possible for these ingenieros to work in this way and why had I agreed to go to 
see them? Why could I not achieve as much if not more than them if I had the 
same conditions? After all, they seemed to know very little about agriculture 
or the conditions of our community and gave very little advice that was of any 
practical use. People who came from outside asked more questions and pro- 
vided very few answers to the problems we faced. I began to wonder to myself 
if people coming from their comfortable homes in the towns were capable of 
understanding how we live and work in the forest? Are these people who come 
from such a very different world to us capable of understanding us and helping 
us to make a real difference in how we live? If they lived with us in the commu- 
nity for a week, I am sure they would learn more from us than in a year at the 
university. I also wondered if Ing. Miguel realized that we have so much to do. 
He seemed to think that we had time on our hands and could just stop work. 
He doesn't seem to realize how difficult it is to get the community to agree to 
act on a particular issue. Ing. Miguel seems to think that it can all be done so 
quickly. It is not like that at all in the community, we need time to discuss. 

I arrived in Cobija and asked a friend I met there, Miguel Bustos, my wife's 
uncle, where I could find the PROMETE offices. He had a vague idea and 
pointed me in the general direction of a new suburb on the outskirts of town.I 
had come with just enough money for my bus fare, and for a bite to eat at lunch 
time so I had to walk to the offices, which I eventually found after wandering 
the streets for an hour or so. I knocked timidly at the door; the secretary seemed 
to ignore me although I knew she had seen me. Perhaps it was my dirty sandals 
or my old shirt that didn't create a good impression. Then, in the corner, I saw 
Ing. Miguel coming out of the bathroom. I called him over and he greeted 
me but didn't seem really to remember who I was or where I came from. I 
reminded him of our meeting last Sunday and told him that the council direc- 
tors had met the previous evening and had decided that we would be glad to 
receive him at our meeting on Saturday so that he could tell us more about the 
benefits that he would bring to Nuevo Horizonte. He told me that he would 
be there at ten o'clock but had to rush off as it was nearly midday and had to 
collect his daughter from school. He jumped into his jeep and drove off in a 
hurry. I turned round to walk back to the centre to visit the Federation and 
find something to eat for lunch. When I finished my business in the Federation 
it was too late for lunch, so I walked back to the bus terminal to catch the five 
o'clock bus to Puerto Rico. By the time the bus reached my stop, it was dark. I 
arrived home at ten o'clock in the evening, tired and hungry. 


Council meeting on Saturday, 16th December 


Although I had not slept much, I woke up early as usual and went round to the 
house of Don Walter to tell him that Ing. Miguel would attend our meeting 
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and that we should go and tell everyone to prepare. Between the two of us, we 
managed to visit every household in the village. At around nine o'clock it began 
to drizzle a bit and we gathered in the schoolroom to arrange the chairs for the 
meeting. By ten o’clock it was raining a bit harder. Because it was Saturday and 
the weather was not good for weeding the rice, nearly everyone from the com- 
munity was there. We had finished our own agenda after an hour with Don 
Walter deciding what we would do to get the water pump repaired and how 
we would get the municipal government to repair the leaks in the school roof. 
There was still no sign of Ing. Miguel, so we waited for a while thinking that he 
would arrive any minute. At midday I was ravenous, and everybody was begin- 
ning to get restless and blame me saying that I had made a mistake and that Ing. 
Miguel would not come. I persuaded everyone to wait for a bit longer. By one 
o'clock most people had lost faith and had left to have lunch and even my wife 
began to tell me that we should go as the children were hungry and the young- 
est was beginning to cry. We waited for another half hour and decided that Ing. 
Miguel would not be coming, after all, so we went home to have lunch and 
then to do a bit of weeding although it was hardly worth it by this time. 


Community visit on Wednesday, 20th December 


Today was a beautiful sunny day so I got up early to go to the rice field to make 
the most of the good weather to finish off the weeding. At around 11 o'clock my 
eldest daughter, Fernanda, came out to the field. I thought it was early for her to 
bring me lunch, and since I had run out of coca,” I was hungry and glad to see 
her. As she got closer, I saw that she had brought nothing with her for me to eat 
and she looked troubled. She told me that Ing. Miguel had arrived at the house, 
and he had sent for me to go to talk to him. I was really annoyed as I needed to 
finish weeding the crops and it was such good weather to work, but I thought 
again of the benefits that he would bring to the community and thought it better 
to go talk to him. Half an hour later I arrived at the house to find Ing. Miguel 
sitting at the table eating lunch. My wife is always very hospitable to visitors and 
especially people from the city. Ing. Miguel explained that he could not come 
on Saturday because of the rain but asked for another appointment at the next 
council meeting in January. I told him that I could not decide, but that it was the 
responsibility of Don Walter, the president of the council to decide. So, once 
he had finished his lunch, we went round to Don Walter's house. Don Walter 
was naturally delighted to think that Ing. Miguel would be able to meet with the 
community after all and told him that he could come to present his project at the 
next meeting to be held on Sunday 15th January. I then returned to the rice field 
to continue weeding during what little was left of the day. 


Council meeting on Sunday, 15th January 2006 


Although it had started to rain, I was now less worried. My rice and maize were 
weeded, and the other crops were doing well. I had not left the community 
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this year to harvest Brazil nuts like many men because I thought I could get a 
bit of casual work repairing fences on the nearby hacienda. Because of the Brazil 
nut harvest, there were not many people at the meeting, and when the men are 
away the wives don't participate either. Besides Don Walter and myself, there 
were only eight people present altogether. This time Ing. Miguel arrived in 
time for the meeting accompanied only by the Gringo — just as well, as he was 
bound to be the person with the money. In his explanation, Ing. Miguel told 
us that ForLive researched how the forest in the community is of benefit to us 
and the way we live. He explained all the different benefits of the forest and 
how it could make us rich! It really made me wonder why I was so poor after 
listening to everything he said. He told us that there were different kinds of 
research: research that people like Don Simón, the Gringo would be doing that 
he called academic research, research that Ing. Miguel himself would be doing 
that was of general interest to the project, and research that we from the com- 
munity would do that would be relevant to our daily needs. He told us that 
research was to create understanding and discover how to improve the way we 
live and work. In addition to the research, he also told us that they would be 
visiting the community to collaborate with us to resolve other problems. He 
called this the "collaborative agenda." 

Ing. Miguel also asked us to choose a family from the community with 
which he would be able to work and also told us that it was important to sign 
an agreement with the project so that PROMETE would be able to work for- 
mally with the community. He finished his presentation explaining the steps 
of what he called “action research,” telling us that we should meet to decide 
the themes that we want to research, and that women should form one group 
and men another group. In the steps, he told us that we had to plan activities, 
carry them out, and then think about what we had done and then plan again. 
All very confusing, and I wondered if we had already done the work why we 
should plan to do it again, but I didn't want to appear stupid, so I didn't ask 
Ing. Miguel to explain. Anyway, thinking of the benefits that all this would 
bring, we decided to do as he said and suggested that it would be better to 
organize this in March when the men come back from the Brazil nut harvest 
and when the rice and maize harvest were also finished. In the meantime, we 
would continue to think about what it was we would investigate. As there was 
nobody else at the meeting who was prepared to accept the responsibility of 
the case study, Don Walter said that I should be the person that Ing. Miguel 
could work with from the community. I was not too sure what this would 
mean but hoped that Ing. Miguel would not take up too much of my time. I 
also found the idea interesting as I am always keen to learn how to do things 
differently on my land and thought that Ing. Miguel would be able to help. 
Ing. Miguel told me that he would come the following week to visit me, but 
that we needed to organize a meeting with as many people as possible from the 
community to plan the action research activities. So we fixed the next meeting 
for Sunday 12th of March. In the meantime, Ing. Miguel said he would come 
to visit me in my chaco and talk with the family on the following Thursday. 
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When Ing. Miguel arrived, I had already done four hours of work slashing back 
the weeds in the cows’ pasture and stringing the barbed wire fences. He arrived 
all hot and sweating with my eldest boy, Marco, who had brought his machete 
to help me. Ing. Miguel asked me if I could take him on a walk around the 
farm to show him the main areas where I produced the crops. He wanted to 
see the areas of forest at the back of the farm where I have a few Brazil nut trees 
and where, on occasion, I fell a tree to make fence posts or to sell timber to buy 
some of the family essentials. It took us about two hours to walk around the 
farm and the forest. Ing. Miguel was full of questions that seemed really strange 
to me. He asked me the names of the trees and what they were used for. He 
seemed confused by the names of the plants and was a bit frightened of the 
cows when we went into the pasture. When we got back to the house, he was 
tired and could hardly talk. He asked my wife and children to help me draw a 
map of the farm to show where everything was and then to tell him what was 
produced where and if it was consumed on the farm or sold. He continued to 
ask questions and take notes at the same time. I wondered what it was he was 
writing and how he would use all this information. Ing. Miguel also had some 
suggestions, telling me that it was bad to burn and that there are other ways 
of farming without burning. I couldn't imagine how on earth he thought this 
might be possible and imagined that he would not survive for long as a farmer. 
He left with the map under his arm and promised to come back after Carnival. 


Council meeting on Sunday 12th March 


When Ing. Miguel came back for the meeting, this time he brought a young 
girl with him, she spoke with a strange accent. It turned out that she was called 
Marta and was from Mexico and she was studying how people use plants from 
the forest. Eventually, we summoned most of the people who were in the com- 
munity at that time, and surprisingly, there was quite a lot of interest with 26 
people turning up, between men and women. After we had finished our agenda, 
Ing. Miguel stood up to present the subject of action research and describe how 
he wanted to work with us, repeating the points that he had made in the previ- 
ous meeting. This was useful because, to be honest, it was not at all clear what 
he expected, and nobody remembered or understood the complex diagram that 
he had presented. He divided the people up into two groups, one for the men 
and one for the women, and asked each group to draw up a list of the important 
issues. During the discussion, Ing. Miguel visited the groups to help guide dis- 
cussion and provide ideas. I didn’t really understand this as I thought we were 
supposed to give him ideas of what we should research and not him give us the 
ideas, but since he was in charge, I supposed he knew what he was doing. 

After an hour or so of discussion, the men’s group had a list of seven points, 
but nobody could agree on which of these was most important. The list was 
as follows: 
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* Improvement of roads 

* Rice mill for the community 

* Control pests and diseases in cocoa 
* Improve cattle production 

e Demarcation of plots 

* Control of fires 

* Management plan for timber 


So it was good that Ing. Miguel was there, as he was able to make suggestions 
about the need to control fire and having a management plan for the forest. 
I wasn't sure what a management plan was, but it sounded important. Also, I 
felt that if Ing. Miguel suggested it then it must be a good idea. Unfortunately, 
there were some members of the men's group who did not agree, so we could 
not make any firm decisions about what it was we wanted to do. The three 
biggest farmers who had more cows wanted to study the problem of cattle 
production, but those without cows were not at all interested. On the other 
hand, a group of farmers who had large cocoa plantations was keen to find out 
how to control pests and diseases in this crop, but this was of no interest to the 
cattle farmers. In the end, we decided to just present a list and not define until 
later what would be the theme of research. 

The women's group had fewer problems in working together and quickly 
decided how they wanted to work. The key areas that they identified were: 


* Control of diseases in chickens 

* Improvement to the health post 

*  Reroofing the school 

e Sewing machines for the mothers’ group 


I was elected by the men's group to present the result of the discussion and 
tell everyone why we had chosen the themes. It seemed obvious to me, with 
the roads in such a bad state why we should improve the roads. Also, with the 
rice mill to dehull and polish rice locally, we would be able to improve the 
price for the sale of rice and not depend on intermediaries who buy our rice 
at low prices. We also have terrible losses of our cocoa and don't really know 
why, although some people in the community have been on training courses. 
This is really worrying for some of us as the price of cocoa is pretty good, but 
we lose a lot just before the harvest. The three bigger cattle farmers told us of 
the problems they have as many calves suffer from diarrhoea and die, and this 
represents a big loss. 

We also have a permanent problem in the community as nobody knows 
exactly the limits of their plots of land and there are many disputes caused by 
the sale of timber or harvest of Brazil nuts from neighbours! plots. Only last 
year my neighbour, Don Felipe, felled two Cedro? trees in my forest, insisting 
that they were on his land. Also, over the past two years, we have suffered a 
lot from forest fires that have spread from pastures when burning has got out 
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of control. Two members of the community have lost their houses and all of 
their belongings in fires. Ing. Miguel is convinced that all of our problems will 
be solved if we have a management plan for our forest, although we are not 
too sure what this is. 

The women’s group selected Dona Rosa, the wife of Don Walter, to present 
the results of the discussion of their group. She told us that the major concerns of 
the women were with the so-called pest that kills off flocks of chickens every now 
and again. Dona Rosa also told us that the women were worried about the state 
of the health post that was falling down and had no possibility of storing vaccines 
in a refrigerator due to the lack of electricity. The other great problem is with the 
school roof that leaks like a sieve, affecting the children’s studies. The women also 
suggested that they needed sewing machines to make or mend clothes. I was glad 
to hear this last suggestion as I could really do with some new shirts. 

Ing. Miguel told us that some of the themes we could do under action research 
and that others would be more suited to work in the collaborative agenda. For 
example, he said that we could study how to repair the roof of the school or 
construct a tree nursery (I couldn’t remember that this had been mentioned by 
either group, but he seemed to think it was a good idea) as part of the collabo- 
rative agenda. It was then for the first time that he told us that action research 
was not about giving benefits to us, but that we had to go out and do the work 
ourselves and find out how to bring resources to the community. This caused 
much discussion, and some people began to lose interest at this point thinking 
that they had wasted all this time in the expectation that Ing. Miguel would bring 
resources to benefit the community. Ing. Miguel explained that there were some 
resources to use for action research but that it was to cover local costs such as 
travel and food but not much else. He asked both groups to consider our priori- 
ties and that he would come back in two weeks for another meeting. Because 
we did not have a meeting on our agenda in two weeks, we suggested to Ing. 
Miguel that it would be better if he could come during the week and stay over- 
night and have the meeting in the evening when nobody works. He did not 
seem to like the idea very much, but in the end, he agreed, so we set the meeting 
for Tuesday 4th April. It was agreed that Don Walter would inform those mem- 
bers of the community who had not attended the meeting of the importance of 
the next meeting in helping to decide the subjects that would be of most interest 
to the community. Marta, the girl from Mexico, asked if she could also come to 
work in the community and if it would be possible for her to stay with a fam- 
ily for a month to do her fieldwork. We felt sure that if Marta came to stay in 
the community, then Ing. Miguel would also want to visit more often. As they 
departed, two brothers, Jorge and Miguel Ibañez approached Ing. Miguel and 
asked him to bring grass seed for their new pastures that they were sowing. 


Council meeting on Tuesday, 4th April 


Ing. Miguel and Srta. Marta arrived just after lunch in the community and came 
to look for me in my rice field. Ing. Miguel continued to ask me questions and 
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take loads of notes about what I said. He told me that it was for an informa- 
tion pack and that people from a university in Germany sent him messages 
the whole time to provide information for them to process. Marta seemed to 
manage well and talked most of the time with my wife and children when they 
were in the house. She even helped my wife with the cooking and taught her 
to make tortillas! 

In the evening we met in the school. This time there was a good turnout, 
and there seemed to be more interest as rumours had run around the commu- 
nity that the NGO was going to build a new school and give plants away. This 
seemed to have raised a lot of expectations and people were really interested in 
what they could get out of PROMETE. At the beginning of the meeting, Don 
Walter explained what had happened to date and asked Ing. Miguel to describe 
the process again, and what it was that PROMETE was doing in the com- 
munity and the different forms of work that were proposed. We finally got to 
talk about the collaborative agenda of the project that PROMETE was doing 
and the action research that was meant for our topics. Jorge Ibañez, reminded 
by this, asked Ing. Miguel if he had brought the seeds he had asked for. Ing. 
Miguel told him that he had forgotten but that he would bring them the next 
time he came. Jorge was really annoyed and accused him of only helping me 
and told him that he also wanted Ing. Miguel to visit him and tell him what to 
do on his farm. I tried to explain that this was not the case, but he would not 
listen, and in the end, walked out of the meeting in disgust. Ing. Miguel did 
not know what to say. 

Eventually, we started the meeting talking about action research again. The 
two groups met separately again, and the women’s group quickly decided that 
the subject they wanted to research was the cause of the deaths of their chick- 
ens and how to manage it. The men’s group continued to have problems in 
deciding what to do. There was a heated discussion between those who grow 
cocoa and the three wealthier cattle farmers. In the end, both groups reluc- 
tantly decided that they thought that the problem of internal land disputes 
was of most relevance to the community. So it was agreed that this would be 
the issue to be researched. Key people from the newly formed groups were 
selected to be “local researchers,” and we then met again to plan what it was 
that we were going to do. 

The women’s group decided to form a commission that would travel to 
Cobija to visit a local vet from the NGO ALITAS that Ing. Miguel told us 
helped with small animals. The women then sat down to think about how they 
would travel to Cobija and visit the vet. The commission was made up of three 
people, Doña Rosa, Sra. Miguela, and Sra. Jacinta. They drew up a plan to 
travel to Cobija by bus to visit ALITAS to consult the vet. Ing. Miguel said that 
as promised PROMETE would cover the travel costs. The women’s group, 
with some help from Ing. Miguel, then calculated how much this would cost 
and presented their budget to everyone. 

For the men, this was not quite so easy. They had many problems agree- 
ing about the composition of their commission and who should be designated 
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as the local researcher responsible for the coordination of the activities in the 
group. In the end, I was designated as a representative along with my cousin, 
Enrique Lopez, and his brother-in-law, Erick Cortez. Ing. Miguel came over 
to our group to help us design a plan, and also draw up a budget for a visit to 
the local office of INRA‘ in Cobija. 

Nobody in the community really had a clear idea about the collaborative 
agenda and how this was different from action research and, to be honest, it 
seemed that Ing. Miguel was not too sure either as he seemed to doubt at times 
what he was telling us. In any case, it didn’t really matter much to us as long as 
we felt that we could obtain some benefit from the effort that we were putting 
in. We continued to talk about our agenda and how we would work together 
to organize a visit to the Mayor of Puerto Rico, our municipal capital, to get 
him to repair the roof of the school. 

We planned to travel in two weeks in a joint commission made up of 
the representatives of the women’s and men’s groups to visit ALITAS and 
INRA respectively; then both groups would visit the Mayor of Puerto Rico 
on the way back to Nuevo Horizonte. The journey to Cobya was planned for 
Thursday 27th April with the visit to Puerto Rico taking place the following 
day, catching the evening bus back from Cobia to Puerto Rico where we 
would stay the night with relatives. 

The community meeting ended at nearly midnight but oddly nobody com- 
plained, and we all felt very positive about the discussions and the way things 
were being planned; we were feeling as if we were really making decisions and 
defining what was best for our community. At the end of the day, we were 
deciding for ourselves. This had not happened before, and in the past, Don 
Walter or people from the municipality or the church had come and given 
us what they thought we needed according to their programmes and projects. 
My wife took Marta back to the house to sleep, and Ing. Miguel strung up his 
hammock in the school room to sleep there. 

The next day we got up early as usual to prepare breakfast. Marta helped 
Maria to make some coffee and I went to see if Ing. Miguel was up and about. 
He was still fast asleep when I arrived at the school room. I woke him up and 
invited him round to the house for breakfast. Ing. Miguel was covered with 
mosquito bites and his face was quite red. But he had survived his first night 
out in the community. After breakfast, he and Marta wanted to visit the forest 
and take some samples of plants and asked me to accompany them to tell them 
the names and uses of the plants. We finished this task by lunchtime. He told 
us that he would send a message on the Radio Pan Amazonica to confirm our 
meetings before departing with Marta for Cobija. It seemed he didn’t want to 
stay for lunch although my wife, Maria, had invited them. 


Radio message on Wednesday 19th April 2006 


As usual in the morning, before going out to the field, I was listening to the 
news and local announcements on the radio when I heard the message for 
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Community Nuevo Horizonte telling us that the meetings were confirmed 
for the 27th of April and that we should travel to Cobija as planned. I hurried 
round to the houses of Enrique and Juan to tell them and also to tell Dona 
Rosa so that she should mobilize her commission as well. Ing. Miguel had not 
left any money to pay for the bus fare so between us we had to go round and 
ask our neighbours to lend us 12 bolivianos each. We planned to meet on the 
evening of the 26th of April to plan our questions and what we were going to 
say in our meetings as Ing. Miguel had asked us to do. 


Visit to Cobija on Thursday, 27^ April 


As I had done on the previous occasion when I travelled to Cobija, we left 
Nuevo Horizonte early to walk to the main road to catch the bus; the only 
person who stayed behind was Enrique who got cold feet about the journey. 
Although it was a mild morning we were in good spirits and full of hope that 
we were on the road to doing something that would make a difference in our 
community. When we arrived in Cobija it was still early, and we were all 
hungry from the walk but had no money to buy breakfast in the market, so we 
set off to walk slowly up to the offices of PROMETE. Luckily, we met Ing. 
Miguel in his pick-up coming down the road. He told us that he was coming 
to take us to the meetings, but that first he wanted to take us to the offices of 
PROMETE to reimburse our costs. He gave each of us 56 bolivianos (24 boli- 
vianos for the return bus journey, three bolivianos for breakfast in Cobija, six 
bolivianos for lunch in Cobia, five bolivianos for supper in Puerto Rico, three 
bolivianos for breakfast in Puerto Rico, another six bolivianos for lunch, and 
finally nine bolivianos for the bus back to the turning to Nuevo Horizonte). 
We realized that we were not going to get rich on this project, but it meant 
that we could now go and get something to eat at the market before our meet- 
ings. Ing. Miguel took us back down to the market and we sat discussing what 
we were going to say at the meeting. Ing. Miguel took the women round to 
their meeting with the vet, and we waited for him to return to go to the meet- 
ing with INR A. 

We arrived at the offices of INRA with Ing. Miguel who had returned 
having left the ladies in the offices of ALITAS. We were shown in somewhat 
reluctantly by the policeman at the door and asked to take a seat. There were 
only two chairs and three of us, including Ing. Miguel, so we stood waiting 
for the secretary to return to her desk. After about ten minutes she emerged 
from an office and sat down to answer her mobile phone without even say- 
ing good morning. After her call, she shuffled the papers around on her desk 
and looked up at us. Ing. Miguel spoke for us telling the secretary that he had 
made an appointment with the regional director of INRA for representatives 
of the community of Nuevo Horizonte to speak to him about a process of 
regularization of land titles and demarcation of land plots in the community. 
The secretary told Ing. Miguel that the director had not arrived but that he 
would be there in an hour or so. We had no option but to wait. Our high 
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spirits fell, and we suddenly felt unimportant and ignored. Although we had 
heard about INRA, we had no idea about how it could work for us and what 
this implied. Anyway, after two hours of waiting the director arrived. The 
secretary asked us to go through to his office. The director spoke to us briefly 
and then called in a lawyer called Dr Hinojosa who would be able to tell us 
what we needed to do to sort out our land titles. The director then left for 
an important meeting. Dr Hinojosa told us that INRA was completing some 
land titling processes in the region, including neighbouring communities and 
that if we formalized a request, then Nuevo Horizonte could be included 
under the simplified titling procedure. He provided us with an example of 
a formal request and suggested that we should contact a nearby lawyer who 
advises the Federation of Campesinos (small-scale farmers) on the land titling 
procedure. 

We left the offices of INR.A to find the women's commission waiting out- 
side for us. They had finished their meeting earlier and told us that the vet 
had suggested that the community of Nuevo Horizonte could be included 
in a project to provide technical assistance to communities in the region to 
improve small animal production. The vet, D? Rodriguez, had said that he 
could visit the following Saturday, 6th May, to give a talk to the women's 
group and to tell them about the project. So, on an optimistic note, we went 
off to the market for lunch, leaving Ing. Miguel to go to pick up his children 
from school. 

To make full use of our time, we decided to visit the lawyer ofthe Federation 
of Campesinos to ask him how we could formalize the request to be included in 
the process of land titling that INRA was carrying out in the region. Dr Suarez, 
the lawyer of the Federation, told us that he could do the necessary paperwork 
but that he would need Don Walter to come to visit him to sign the papers 
and provide copies of the necessary documents that proved the legal status of 
the Community Council and Don Walter as its legal representative. So far all 
seemed to be going well. 

We left the Federation feeling that we had done a good day's work and 
walked over to the bus terminal in good time to catch the early evening bus 
to Puerto Rico where our relatives were waiting for us to stay. We waited for 
ages for the bus to arrive but there was no sign of it. In the end, it left two 
hours late arriving in Puerto Rico at ten o'clock at night. We had to wake up 
the relatives when we arrived to let us in. So we went to sleep again without 
having any supper. 


Visit to the town hall in Puerto Rico on Friday, 28th April 


When we woke up in the morning, the relatives told us that they had seen the 
mayor leaving on the road to Cobija in the afternoon. We had breakfast early 
and hurried round to the town hall to see if we could get an early appointment 
with him. It turned out that he was still in Cobija. Instead, we had a short 
meeting with the municipal coordinator, explaining the problem to him. We 
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invited the mayor to come to visit Nuevo Horizonte to see the state of the 
school for himself. We felt that although we had not met him, we had made a 
first contact and we could go back to the town hall in the future. The meeting 
ended in time for us to walk round to the bus stop and catch the bus back to 
the road turning to Nuevo Horizonte. We arrived home in the late afternoon 
and went round to the house of Don Walter to inform him of the events. 


Meeting of the women's local research group on Saturday, 6th May 


'The women had met on several occasions to discuss how to prepare for the 
meeting with Dr Rodriguez, and on one occasion Ing. Miguel had visited 
the group for a day to talk to them about how to present their problem and 
the research question that they had selected. The ladies felt well prepared and 
that they knew how they wanted to tell the visiting vet about their problems. 
So it was with great expectation that they awaited his visit. In fact, the visit 
had generated so many expectations that half the village had turned out to 
meet the vet, including most of the men from the community. At around 
ten o'clock, Dr Rodriguez arrived in his Suzuki jeep shortly followed by 
Ing. Miguel in his pick-up. We wondered why they had at least not come 
together in the same vehicle. The ladies were ready with their presenta- 
tion and had invited Dona Rosa to do the initial presentation of the group 
and their project. Upon their arrival, Ing. Miguel and Dr Rodriguez were 
promptly greeted by Don Walter who led them to the schoolroom where 
the meeting was to take place. Don Walter gave a long introductory speech 
in which he said how pleased he was to have a visit from the vet, and he now 
hoped that the problems of those farmers who kept cattle in the community 
would, at last, be attended to by Dr Rodríguez. With his opening words, 
he then asked Dr Rodriguez to address the group. Dr Rodriguez opened a 
huge roll of papers that explained the origin of the domestic fowl, the feed, 
habitat, history, anatomy, and everything else you could possibly want to 
know about the humble chicken, except that is, what the women's group 
really wanted to know. 

At the end of his talk of nearly two hours, Dona Rosa stood up to thank 
Dr Rodríguez and explained as briefly as she could, now somewhat upstaged 
by the illustrious visitor, the problems that the community had with the sud- 
den death of their chickens for no apparent reason. Dr Rodriguez explained 
about Newcastle's disease, parasites, vitamins, and such like, but told the ladies 
that in short, their chickens were not worth bothering with and that he could 
bring them ten chickens per family of an improved breed that he was sure 
would do much better. Moreover, he told the ladies, his project with ALITAS 
could provide the chickens at a very low cost as these were subsidized by 
the International NGO Proyecto. Pollito. The women's group was delighted 
to hear this news and accepted the offer, immediately forgetting completely 
about their original proposal and the project that they had thought about and 
prepared during the previous days. Dr Rodríguez told the women's group 
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that he would talk to Ing. Miguel to make arrangements for the chickens and 
explained that the group would have to prepare new chicken runs, improve 
the diet with a ration based on soymeal, and also give them a ready supply of 
clean water every day. Ing. Miguel told Dr Rodríguez that he thought the 
costs of the project could be partially met by his project if Proyecto Pollito could 
cover the rest. So it was agreed that each of the nine members of the women's 
research group would receive ten-day-old chicks of this wonderful new breed 
with sufficient food to rear them for the first 30 days. 

'The meeting closed and Dr Rodríguez and Ing. Miguel agreed to make the 
necessary arrangements for the delivery of the chickens from their respective 
institutions in Cobya. Dr Rodriguez told the group that the chicks would be 
delivered before the end of the month if the necessary preparations had been 
made according to the list of instructions that he would leave with Ing. Miguel. 
With this, Don Walter took the doctor round to the house of his great friend, 
Miguel Pinto, the biggest cattle owner in the community who had quickly 
prepared a barbecue for lunch and got a crate of cold beer in honour of the 
vet’s visit. Don Miguel then primed the doctor for guidance and after lunch 
took him round to his corral to get some advice on how to treat his cattle for 
the tick infestation that was particularly bad that year. 

After the departure of the doctor, the women’s group met briefly to discuss 
the plans and preparations that they would make for the arrival of the chicks. 
The plans that the vet had left were complicated and difficult to understand 
but they thought that with the help of Ing. Miguel they would be able to get 
by. They decided that they would need the help of the men to build their new 
sheds using Motacu® palm thatch. The real problem was the chicken wire that 
would cost 56 bolivianos per roll, more than the value of two adult chickens! 
The ladies decided to go back to talk to their husbands and return to meet later 
in the week to finalize arrangements. 


Meeting of the women’s research group, Thursday, 11th May 


After an early supper on the evening of the 11th of May, the nine women who 
had originally made up the local research group met to discuss the outcome 
of their discussions with their husbands to analyse who would be able to con- 
tinue with the project of the improved chickens. All but two members of the 
group had found a way of mustering up the money for the wire and managed 
to get their husbands to agree to help build the henhouse and run. Although 
two women had opted not to continue because of the high cost of the invest- 
ment, other women now wanted to join the group seeing that benefits might 
be obtained by joining. The group discussed the admission of further members 
but decided not to permit this as this may reduce the number of chicks that 
they would each receive. So it was decided that they would send a message 
to Ing. Miguel and Dr Rodriguez indicating the outcome of their discussions 
and asking that ten-day-old chicks should be sent out to seven members of the 
women’s group. 
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Delivery of the chicks on Saturday, 27 May 


Over the following two weeks, the seven families worked to cut and prepare 
the palm leaves, cut timber for posts and beams, and find 56 bolivianos to buy 
a roll of chicken wire, borrowing money from friends and relatives, selling a 
couple of chickens or in one case, selling a pig. In our case, Maria had con- 
vinced me to sell a sack of our recently harvested rice to cover the cost of the 
chicken wire. I did this reluctantly because of the high cost but said nothing 
knowing that she was convinced by everything the vet had told them. I spent 
three days cutting poles, posts, and cutting and preparing palm leaves. I spent 
a further two days building the shed and chicken run. I hadn't counted on 
doing all this work but if it made my wife happy it was a good investment of 
my time. 

It was now the great day and Dr Rodriguez had sent a message over the 
radio saying that he would be arriving with the chicks before midday on 
Saturday. The women were so anxious that, from seven o'clock onwards, they 
met at the entrance to the village to wait for Dr Rodríguez to arrive. Finally, 
at 10:30 his Suzuki came into view, this time together with Ing. Miguel. The 
expectation was enormous. Upon arrival, Dr Rodríguez unloaded the chicks, 
which were packed in seven neat little cardboard boxes each with ten chicks. 
He also brought seven 10 kg bags of the special chicken rearing concentrate. 
No grubs and worms for these special creatures! Dr Rodriguez visited the 
families one by one to release the chicks into their new quarters, giving each 
family a word of advice. On arrival at our shed, he was critical of the height 
of the roof and the orientation saying that it should have been sited to run 
from east to west and that the eaves were too high for chicks, which might 
catch a chill with the onset of the cold southerly winds at this time of year. 
We didn't feel too bad as he had criticized virtually every chicken shed that 
he had visited, which in one way or another did not fulfil the specifications 
that he had given. The combination of the complicated text and the inability 
of most of us to read very well was a recipe for misinterpretation, but we 
were happy with the outcome at least; certainly, the chicks didn't seem to 
mind too much and appeared to adapt well to their new surroundings. If it 
hadn't been for the presence of Marta in the community, we would have 
been at an utter loss in understanding the instructions. Before leaving, Dr 
Rodríguez told us that he would return in two weeks to see what progress 
the chicks were making. 


Meeting of men’s local research group on Wednesday, 7 June 


Events had caught up with the men's local research group and ever since the 
visit to Cobija they had not met formally except for the report of the visit that 
was presented to Don Walter. The success of the women's group spurred the 
men's group into action and stimulated them into meeting again to assess how 
they might advance in their mission to sort out the community's land titles 
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and put an end, once and for all, to the internal disputes over the boundaries 
between the plots of land. Don Walter had not had time to go back to visit 
the Federation lawyer to sign the formal request to submit to INRA and start 
to do the work on the community titling process. We agreed to each pay two 
bolivianos to cover the cost of Don Walter's visit in the hope that all the com- 
munity members would eventually support the work. So it was planned that 
on the following Wednesday, Don Walter would travel to Cobija to look for 
Ing. Miguel in the offices of PROMETE, visit the Federation lawyer to fill in 
and sign the necessary forms, and then go round to the INRA offices to for- 
mally submit the application as indicated by the INRA lawyer, Dr Hinojosa. 
'The need to establish some contact with the Mayor of Puerto Rico was men- 
tioned but no action was defined. 


Return of Dr Rodríguez on Saturday, 10 June 


By the time Dr Rodriguez was due to return to Nuevo Horizonte the spirits 
of the women's group had changed somewhat. Early expectations and hope 
had given way to concern and in one case despair as time went by. We had 
been lucky and only one chick of our ten had died. Doña Rosa had lost all 
but three of her chicks but did not know why they had died. She imagined 
that they needed a mother hen to keep them warm and that the charcoal 
embers burning in a tin were a poor substitute. Dona Jacinta had lost all of 
her chicks to a Carachupa (a predatory opossum) while Dofia Juana had lost 
one to a Chuubi (a hawk), and three had been eaten by her neighbour's cat. 
When faced with this harsh reality, Dr Rodriguez appeared to be indiffer- 
ent to the tragedy that this represented to most of my wife's colleagues, and 
instead suggested that he could provide 30 replacement chicks to be shared 
among the unfortunate ladies and recommended that more care should be 
taken by ensuring that the chicken wire was properly closed off, and if neces- 
sary, more should be bought to prevent animals from entering. In addition, 
he suggested that all of the chicks should be given antibiotics in their water 
and that the group could buy a flask of antibiotics costing 100 bolivianos and 
that this would be sufficient for all seven lots. So much had been invested 
so far it seemed a waste to give up now, so the group decided to accept the 
suggestion of Dr Rodríguez, and buy the antibiotics to give to the chicks. Dr 
Rodriguez said he would send the chicks out with Ing. Miguel on his next 
visit the following week and would visit the community again at the end of 
June. 


Don Walter’s visit to the Federation Offices and 
INRA in Cobija on Wednesday, 14 June 


On the evening of the 13th of June, there was a knock on the door late, at 
around nine o'clock. I was tired from my day's work in the chaco planting 
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cassava and with the cold south wind, I had decided to go to bed early. It was 
Don Walter at the door asking me to accompany him on his visit to Cobya the 
following day. He told me he could cover the cost of my ticket from council 
funds but that he needed me to go with him as I already knew the man from 
INRA and the offices of PROMETE. Although I had a lot of weeding to do, 
Don Walter convinced me to go with him. So, before going back to bed I 
cleaned my sandals and prepared my best clothes for the trip. 

Don Walter and I got into Cobija around 9:30. We were both cold and 
tired as the wind had got up in the night and was now blowing hard. We went 
round to the offices of PROMETE to find Ing. Miguel, but to our great sur- 
prise, we were told that he no longer worked there and had taken a new job 
with the Superintendencia Forestal’ in San Borja. This was devastating news as 
we were beginning to get used to Ing. Miguel and understand the complicated 
words that he used, and at the same time, it seemed that he was also beginning 
to understand a little about the way we work and think in the community. 
The secretary told us that a new person had been designated to work with us, 
her name was Ing. Rosmery. The secretary called the director of PROMETE, 
Ing. Marcial, a very important man we guessed who came out to greet us. We 
explained the purpose of our visit to Cobija and the importance of our visit to 
INRA. He seemed to be aware of what we were doing. He told us that he was 
very interested in our work and had talked a lot to Ing. Miguel about ForLive 
and the importance of the work to PROMETE. Ing. Marcial told us that Ing. 
Miguel had left feeling uncomfortable about his role in the work in Nuevo 
Horizonte but that, upon reflection, he had learned a lot from the community 
and about his own role in working with groups of small farmers. Ing. Marcial 
showed us a note that Ing. Miguel had written, explaining the reasons for his 
departure and his suggestions as to how the work might be taken forwards in 
the future. Ing. Miguel had also commented in the note that he now recog- 
nized the value of farmers’ own knowledge and experience and that the most 
important aspect of his work had been to enable families to come together to 
discuss common concerns and their solutions. Ing. Marcial seemed to be quite 
moved by the note and told us that the lessons shared by Ing. Miguel within 
PROMETE had influenced his decision in the selection of his replacement to 
work in Nuevo Horizonte. At this point, he told us that Ing. Rosmery would 
be working with us from now on due to the departure of Ing. Miguel at short 
notice. He called Ing. Rosmery to come to meet us and asked her to accom- 
pany us on our visit to INRA. 

I was very sceptical that a young girl like Ing. Rosmery would be able to 
work with us in the community. How could she possibly know anything 
about our farming practices, how we live, and the reality of the rural com- 
munities in this area of the Bolivian Amazon? How I wished that Ing. Miguel, 
for all his defects, could return to accompany us and tell us how we should 
do our work. As we walked down the road, Ing. Rosmery started to ask 
a lot of questions, just like Ing. Miguel had at the beginning. It appeared 
that Don Walter was thinking the same as I was and told her that we had 
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answered these questions before, and asked her if she had not read the reports 
that Ing. Miguel had written from all the notes that he took from his visits 
to Nuevo Horizonte. Ing. Rosmery told us that she had not received any 
notes or reports from Ing. Miguel and that one of the problems that he had 
in PROMETE was that he had not written anything down about his work 
or the process in Nuevo Horizonte. She told us that the project coordination 
had written a strong letter asking him to send the missing information by the 
end of June. As we walked on to the Federation I began to wonder if it was 
really worth all the time and effort that we had invested in the project and 
if, at the end of the day, it would bring any benefit to the community or if it 
might not be yet another project that would waste our time and come with 
false promises? 

In the Federation, we were welcomed warmly by the General Secretary, 
who turned out to be some distant relative of Don Walter’s. Somehow, he also 
knew Ing. Rosmery, which surprised me. After a few minutes, he called Dr 
Suarez, the Federations lawyer, to come to meet us and inform us what it was 
that Don Walter had to fill in and sign. Within half an hour we had completed 
the forms and taken photocopies of the relevant documents including the iden- 
tity card of Don Walter and the minutes of the meetings at which Don Walter 
was confirmed as president of the community. In order to facilitate the process, 
Dr Suarez offered to go round to INRA together with us where he said he had 
some “contacts” who would help with the paperwork. 

On arrival in the INRA offices, we got quite a different reception from 
the last time. On seeing that the Federation lawyer was with us, as well as 
Ing. Rosmery, we were invited to wait to see Dr Hinojosa and offered coftee 
and water! When Dr Hinojosa arrived, he greeted us cordially, paying special 
attention to Dr Suarez. Don Walter explained the motive of our visit. Dr 
Hinojosa informed us that as chance would have it at that moment, INRA 
had a team of topographers working in the field with the communities slightly 
further to the south of Nuevo Horizonte. He examined our forms and asked 
Don Walter to put his thumbprint on the bottom of each of the documents. 
He told us that all was in order and that if all went to plan and the regional 
director approved the process, then the topographers would be arriving before 
the end of September, before the end of the dry season. Dr Hinojosa asked us 
to return towards the end of July and suggested that in the meantime we could 
assist the work by cleaning the borders between neighbouring plots, especially 
where land disputes between neighbours existed. 


Visit of Ing. Rosmery to Nuevo Horizonte, Thursday, 22 June 


I had been out in the fields since dawn to harvest some cassava and came back 
early to have breakfast together with the family when to my surprise, I saw 
‘Ing. Rosmery’ walking across the football pitch carrying a pile of books com- 
ing towards the house. I thought immediately that the Ingeniera does not know 
how to drive and has got stuck or had a puncture. As she got closer, I realized 
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that the books that she was carrying were not books at all, but three boxes of 
chicks that the doctor had sent to replace the ones that had died. She came over 
and put the chicks down on a bench and produced a flask of new antibiotics 
recommended by the doctor from her pocket. She told us that this was to be 
paid for from ForLive project resources, which was a huge relief, especially 
now as the women's group had severe doubts about these new chickens. Some 
of the women began to question what had happened to the chicks! mother, 
and surely the mother hen had died and the vet now wanted to send the chicks 
out to them. They could not imagine that so many chicks could hatch and 
have no mother. We asked Ing. Rosmery how she had got to the village, and 
she told us she had caught the early morning bus to Puerto Rico and then 
walked in from the road. We somehow found this hard to believe. This was 
not the way for a real professional to behave! 

Unfortunately, by the time of Ing. Rosmery’s visit, the situation of the 
chicks had deteriorated even further. Of the 90 chicks that had been sent out, 
there were now only 20 survivors and six of these belonged to my wife, Maria. 
Our last hope lay in this flask of antibiotics that the vet had sent out to us, but, 
to be honest, nobody believed that this would make much difference. To make 
matters worse, the special chick-rearing feed that he had provided had just 
finished and no more had been sent. We managed to keep our chicks alive by 
breaking open termite mounds and feeding the grubs to the chicks, but they 
hardly seemed to know what to do with them, unlike our chickens that were 
used to this delicacy. 

Ing. Rosmery talked with Maria for a while, and then they decided to go 
round to the house of Don Walter and Dona Rosa to discuss the situation of 
the chicks. It turned out that Ing. Rosmery had been brought up in one of the 
neighbouring communities and had then gone to study, so she understood eve- 
rything we told her, and we also found that she had a simple way of expressing 
herself that really made communication much easier. She told us that she had 
heard that other communities had similar problems to our own and that the 
best way to start to improve the chicken production had been to vaccinate the 
chickens and to improve their diet. She said that it would be better to have a 
meeting with the rest of the group to discuss what had happened and to try to 
plan a way forward. There and then Doña Rosa and Maria decided to go out 
and summon the members of the group to a meeting. 

Although the school room was unoccupied, the women’s group decided to 
meet under the mango tree by the health post. Maria told me that they thought 
back about the process of planning and remembered that what they really 
wanted to do was to improve the way they kept the chickens that they already 
had and that it was not their idea to bring these wretched chicks to the village, 
but the idea of the vet who had convinced them that this was the best thing to 
do. They told Ing. Rosmery how they had borrowed money to buy the wire 
netting for the hen run and all the effort that had gone into building the sheds. 
Ing. Rosmery suggested that they might think again about the chicks and per- 
haps use the sheds for the chickens that they already had, and she could return 
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the chicks to the doctor if that was what they wanted to do. Ing. Rosmery also 
told the women that she knew of a vet who was very good with traditional 
chicken breeds, and she could speak to him to see if he could visit the com- 
munity to listen to the women and to see what suggestions he could make to 
improve the production of the chickens. This, the women said, was what they 
had intended to do in the first place, but Dr Rodriguez had convinced them 
to rear these useless chicks and made them forget what it was that they really 
wanted to do. Ing. Rosmery told the group that she would be accompanying 
the project until it ended and would attempt to facilitate the group to enable 
them to do what they wanted and strengthen their organization. The women’s 
group asked Ing. Rosmery to see if she could organize the visit of this other vet 
and asked her to arrange for Dr Rodriguez to collect the chicks to take them 
back to Cobija. 

By the time the meeting ended it was just about 11 o'clock and getting 
on for lunch time. Maria invited Ing. Rosmery to stay for lunch. Obviously 
relieved, she accepted the invitation and produced some rice and a piece of 
charque? from her backpack as a contribution to the lunch. Then both set about 
preparing lunch. Ing. Rosmery told Maria that she intended to stay the night 
in the schoolroom and go back on Saturday to carry out field visits to gather 
some of the missing data. Maria invited her to stay in the house, and the two 
of them carried on chatting. We quickly began to feel like Ing. Rosmery was 
part of our household and community and became accepted and recognized, 
especially by the members of the women’s research group. The men’s group, 
however, found it difficult to listen to her and to think that a young profes- 
sional, particularly a girl, could really understand how their farms functioned 
and how she could be useful to them. Time passed quickly, and it was soon 
Saturday. To be honest, I was quite glad because with Ing. Rosmery’s visit I 
had already missed two of the first round football matches of the World Cup 
on the radio, and on Sunday afternoon I was determined to cycle to the neigh- 
bouring village, Bella Vista, which has a generator and satellite dish to watch 
the game between Argentina and Mexico. What with the cassava harvest and 
the World Cup, there wasn’t much time left for action research. 


Collection of the surviving chicks on Tuesday, 27 June 


We were surprised when just before lunchtime, Dr Rodriguez arrived in his 
Suzuki jeep to pick up the few surviving chicks to take them back to Cobija, 
where no doubt they would die. He seemed indignant that we should reject 
his wonderful offer and said very little. Upon giving him the 25 survivors that 
Ing. Rosmery had brought last week, Dona Rosa told him that she wished 
she had never heard of his supposedly wonderful chicks that had cost them 
so much money and made them buy so many items that they could ill afford, 
and which did not respond at all to the local conditions. After thinking for a 
while Dr Rodriguez said that it was their fault that the chicks had died as they 
did not know how to look after them and if they had done as he had said then 
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they would have been fine. It seems that the vet could not understand what 
we were trying to tell him. 


Visit of Ing. Rosmery with Dr Emilio, 5 July; council meeting 


Early in the morning, I heard the sound of an approaching motorbike. I could 
not think who it might be until who should come round the corner but Ing. 
Rosmery bringing somebody as the pillion passenger. She pulled up to the 
house and presented Dr Emilio Choque, the vet she had told us about on her 
last visit. I really hoped that the visit would not take long as it was the day of 
the second semi-final of the World Cup, and I didn’t want to miss it. I had got 
my bicycle specially repaired to go to see the game. Fortunately, Dr Choque 
was also keen to get back to Cobija to watch the match and wanted to have a 
quick meeting with the women’s local research group to discuss possible col- 
laboration. They went round to Dona Rosa’s house and quickly organized a 
meeting of the group. Doña Rosa explained their research project to improve 
the production of their local chickens, and especially how to reduce loss from 
diseases that ravage the flocks every now and again. Dr Choque explained 
how they could use the infrastructure in which they had invested and how 
by improving the nutrition of the local chickens they could improve their 
productivity. He also explained how, by vaccinating, it would be possible to 
reduce losses from disease. He agreed to return to give a course on the subject 
in the middle of July. With that Ing. Rosmery and Dr Emilio hopped back 
onto their motorbike and drove off just in time for me to cycle off to see the 
Portugal versus France match. 


Practical course on chicken keeping with Dr Emilio on Wednesday, 19 July 


Just as he had promised, Dr Emilio returned to give a practical course to the 
women’s group on chicken keeping. Instead of everyone sitting in the school 
room, they went first to see the chickens running around the houses. There 
were several men participating who were as keen to learn as the women. Dr 
Emilio pointed out some of the characteristics of more productive animals so 
that the women could learn to select these. He also very dexterously caught 
two hens and showed how to detect symptoms of illness and especially diar- 
rhoea and how to distinguish between infectious diarrhoea and what he called 
physiological diarrhoea provoked at the onset of laying. When we went to see 
the hen runs, he was quite enthusiastic about the possibility of using these to 
improve the management of the chickens and especially their health care and 
nutrition. He then asked to be taken to a typical farm to see the plants being 
produced to see which of these would be appropriate for use in chicken feed. 
He showed us the cassava leaves, pigeon pea, maize, cassava peelings, kudzu, 
and a range of other products that we did not know were useful for chickens. 
In this way, by walking round the houses and chaco we were all able to learn 
and see that this was applicable to the conditions in which we live. At the end 
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of the course, we returned to the house of Dona Rosa where we carried out 
a practical exercise of capturing ten chickens and one cockerel to be enclosed 
and kept under “improved management,” in a way that the women could 
readily manage and copy if they wished to do so. 


Visit of an inspector from INRA on Tuesday, 22 August 


Throughout this period, Ing. Rosmery visited Nuevo Horizonte on a regular 
basis often staying the night and on various occasions staying for several days 
running, especially over the weekend, which she seemed to enjoy. Whenever 
she gathered data, she explained what it was for and how it would be used by 
those people organizing the research. Dr Emilio also came on a regular basis to 
visit the women’s group and their chickens. He taught them how to vaccinate, 
select, and cull animals as well as the importance of providing good chicken 
feed. 

During this time, the men’s group remained relatively inactive as if they 
were waiting for something to happen before mobilizing themselves to act. 
Eventually, though, something did happen. Towards the end of August, a site 
inspector from INRA arrived in the community asking to see Don Walter 
and to make a few on the spot site inspections to quantify the amount of work 
involved in surveying the community and drawing up plans. With one matter 
or another, we had not organized the workgroups to clear the limits between 
plots. The inspector said that this was urgent if we were to receive the survey- 
ors in the next three weeks as planned. Unfortunately, with the advent of the 
rains, we had been totally absorbed with the work of preparing the land to sow 
rice and maize and selling timber. We also had a number of emergencies with 
the need to rush to put out fires that sprung up all around the community. We 
organized a meeting of the men’s group later that same day and managed to stir 
up enough interest to organize workgroups to clear strips in the undergrowth 
of the forest between the plots of land. We drew up a work plan to show who 
was in which group and where they should be working so that all the parcels 
would be taken into account. The main stimulus to working in this way was 
the organization demonstrated by the women’s group. 


Visit of INRA survey team on Tuesday, 26 September 


With the support and encouragement provided by Ing. Rosmery and the 
accompaniment of the work plan, it proved to be possible to clear all the old 
plot boundaries and discover some of the old boundary posts. The survey team 
was happy to be able to work in this way, and some of the young men from the 
village even learned how to use the GPS.The young overseas researcher, Simón, 
who had been away working in Brazil, was especially helpful with this task. By 
the end ofthe week, the community had agreed on the draft plans and divisions 
marked on the ground so that the intention now was to draw up a legal docu- 
ment called a land-use plan at the community level. 
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Council meeting on Sunday, 14 October 


Ing. Rosmery had asked the community if she could participate in the coun- 
cil meeting of October to be able to reflect on the experience to date of the 
action research and to draw on some of the lessons learned from the process. 
The women's group stressed the importance of defining their own agenda 
and sticking to it, saying that the experience for them had been very valu- 
able. Together they had learned and been able to share their knowledge and 
experience, thereby enabling them to improve the productivity of their chick- 
ens and improve the nutrition for their children. They now felt that they 
were able to take on more challenging projects and that their organization had 
been strengthened by the process. Those women who had not participated 
directly in the process felt that although they had not been directly involved, 
the knowledge remained in the community. They felt that they would be able 
to consult with their fellow colleagues on how to go about improving their 
production and that together they had benefited from the improved organiza- 
tion. They recognized the role of the facilitator and had learned a lot about 
how they themselves can help and facilitate their own activities if they decide 
to do so. 

The men’s group, on the other hand, was more self-critical. They reflected 
on the fact that they had not been very active in the process and had suffered 
from a lack of understanding as to the purpose of action research and how it 
would affect them and their organization. They could see the benefit now that 
the issue of land titles was being resolved and were keen to continue to explore 
new areas of action related to production. Both groups found that the process 
had strengthened their organization and that they were now less dependent 
on external assistance. Ing. Rosmery thanked them for the generosity of the 
families and for having been so patient with her during the time she had spent 
in the community. Although this moment represented the end of the current 
phase of support to the community, she would remain working in the area and 
continue to visit the community on a regular basis. 

Don Walter closed the meeting by announcing the forthcoming visit of the 
mayor to inspect the school for the repair to the roof and also repair and equip 
the classroom and promote a series of classes on adult literacy in the commu- 
nity. This would be the first time the mayor had visited the community in 12 
years! 


Conclusions 


The short story reflects the big challenges that collaborative research, such as 
the work with local research groups, mean to both the local researchers and 
facilitating field assistants. To translate well-grounded theoretical underpin- 
nings and elaborated methodological guidelines on collaborative research into 
practice is not so easy. Neither technicians and researchers nor local resource 
users come prepared to collaborate in this way. Still, schools and universities 
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educate people to penetrate the socio-environmental realities and to imple- 
ment expert solutions but not to enter into a dialogue with local resource users 
grounded in mutual respect. And the local research users are constrained by 
traditionally paternalistic structures that have created dependency and expec- 
tations on outsiders, marginalizing their own cultures and capacities to find 
solutions. 

Of course, it could be argued that many of the mistakes reported in the story 
could have been avoided. But one should be aware that it is very likely that 
initiatives for collaborative research will be confronted with the same ingredi- 
ents that initially severely limit the possibilities. The fact that we have observed 
many of the above-outlined difficulties in almost all case studies in similar 
ways confirms this observation, despite different institutional and socio-envi- 
ronmental settings, and most importantly, the involvement of very different 
people, locals as well as field assistants. 

Challenges are manifold. First, they include difficult working conditions 
often related to long and costly travel and poor lines of communication. Then 
there is the expectation of communities that desperately wait for concrete, 
immediate help from outsiders approaching them with generous promises. 
Under the often very difficult conditions in which these communities live, 
they need their efforts above all to be dedicated to meeting their subsistence 
needs and the livelihoods of their families; they can only devote limited energy 
to time-consuming and longer-term solutions. Nor should we forget the lack 
of experience and willingness for collective work of many families, as well as 
(quite-justified) scepticism towards project staff, who often have little time and 
lead a privileged and secure life elsewhere. Another critical issue is the neces- 
sity to work with not always optimally selected and sufficiently trained field 
assistants. This includes experienced employees from NGOs and governmental 
agencies who were trained to effectively implement technical and organiza- 
tional solutions following the mission and expertise of their host organizations. 
For most of these professionals, particularly foresters, environmentalists, and 
agronomists, it is difficult to shed the habits acquired over the years of “know- 
ing” the solution to problems and showing others what to do. Often, it is the 
young but inexperienced professionals that are confronted with strong (often 
even mistaken) expectations from both sides, the programme coordinators, 
and the locals. These often enthusiastic, young professionals might be able to 
interact empathically with the locals but may suffer from difficulties translating 
this into concrete action on the ground. More concerning and not uncom- 
mon, external professionals often arrive with their own agendas such as the 
implementation of solutions pushed by their organization, or, in the case of 
young researchers, the need to gather data and write their theses. This brings a 
hidden agenda into play that introduces biases through subliminal messages and 
coding, which can manipulate the outcomes of participatory processes. The 
fact that almost all the local research groups prioritized topics that largely cor- 
responded to the qualification and interest of the accompanying field assistant 
shows the great influence of the facilitating professional on the “locally defined 
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agendas.” Too often, we observed that the facilitators focussed on their agendas 
and difficulties and were largely unable to imagine the effort that cooperative 
working arrangements entail for the community members. 

Also, we should not forget the wise seniors and bosses who manage these 
international research and development projects but, due to their duties, sel- 
dom have the time for extended fieldwork or intensive supervision. And, last 
but not least, we should be aware of the normally short time horizons of such 
projects and related funding, which often allow the initiation of local pro- 
cesses but not the necessary long-term support needed to generate ambitious 
outcomes. 

Nevertheless, the story, as well as our experience from all the 17 in-depth 
case studies in the ForLive project, also indicates the enormous potential 
of collaborative approaches, despite all the challenges and drawbacks. Most 
importantly, collaborative working approaches, grounded in local action, force 
people to interact and talk to each other in the rhythm of rural realities. This 
creates understanding of the realities and capacities of others and allows for 
respectful forms of communication. Nearly every single local engaged in the 
initiatives reported that they had strongly benefited. They learned about the 
capacities but also of the problems of others, their specific ways to see real- 
ity; the collaborative process created space for mutual learning and discussions 
on perspectives, experiences, and knowledge. It is also clear that this research 
component built local learning and research capacity, generated interesting 
information for the smallholders, and stimulated the creativity and adaptive- 
ness of the local resource users to problem-solving in their difficult contexts. 
In many of the case studies, this has contributed to a process of empower- 
ment, collective action, and social organization. Also, as a result of the experi- 
ence, the project’s field assistants, be they NGO workers or young researchers 
involved in the project, expressed their willingness to continue working with 
an attitude of respect for local resource users and with a healthy scepticism 
towards quick solutions that are imposed from outside without taking into 
account local interests and capacities. However, it should be noted that these 
benefits accrued principally to those who participated more actively in the local 
initiatives. As always, learning remains confined to the hands of those who 
were actively involved in the generation of the lessons! 

The manifold experiences in the ForLive project confirm the immense 
potential of collaborative working approaches, but they also indicate the need 
to carefully take into account the capacities and agendas of all actors involved, 
the researchers, technicians, their supervisors, and local research partners. It is 
important to be realistic in the setting of objectives, understanding local capaci- 
ties, conditions, and timeframes. It is also clear that collaboration requires more 
than the simple application of participatory techniques and methods. It requires 
a true interest in and understanding of the perceptions and susceptibilities of 
the community and the inequalities related to logistics, lifestyles, and priorities. 
Adequate training and intensive supervision are mandatory but may sometimes 
be insufficient to overcome confirmed prejudices and working routines. 
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Most strikingly, despite all the enthusiasm about working in partnership 


with local resource users, it is important not to forget that, in the end, the 
only long-term commitment to the communities lies within the communi- 
ties themselves. Supporting organizations, development professionals, and 
researchers come and go. Thus, building and strengthening the capacity of 
the families and communities to develop their own projects and facilitate their 
own processes might be the most important tasks for external actors. 


Notes 


1 


2 


N 


Professional agricultural technicians receive the university title of ingeniero agronomo, 
which is abbreviated to Ing. 

Farmers often chew coca leaves as a mild stimulant to offset the sense of tiredness and 
hunger. Coca is also chewed at meetings, and the exchange of coca is an important 
means of strengthening relationships of trust. 

In Bolivia, Cedro includes a number of species that belong to the genus Cedrela spp. The 
species in the Bolivian Amazon region is Credrela odorata. 

In Bolivia, the National Institute of Agrarian Reform (Instituto Nacional de Reforma 
Agraria) is responsible for defining land rights and granting of titles. 

Vets are given the title of “doctor” in rural areas in Bolivia. Professionals tend to be 
referred to by the title as a term of respect. 

Attalea phalerata, a palm tree. 

The Bolivian Forest Service. 

Dry salted beef. 
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Introduction to Chapter 3 


Here, we move from the very grounded, synthetic Latin American farmer 
participants’ experience of action research in Chapter 2 to that of researchers col- 
laborating within an agricultural development project designed to use partici- 
patory action research (PAR). Mutimukuru-Maravanyika and her co-authors 
reflexively examine their own experience of carrying out PAR within a com- 
plex institutional framework, spanning divergent countries, disciplines, cul- 
tures and research organizations. 

Using examples of conflict, miscommunication and divergent goals to illus- 
trate problems that often bedevil attempts to work across disciplines — some- 
thing needed in any ACM programme — these authors are able to extract 
recurrent patterns and offer the solutions they were able to devise within the 
“Aquatic Agricultural Systems (AAS) Program” in the Barotse Floodplain in 
western Zambia. Practitioners of ACM will recognize many of the issues dis- 
cussed in this chapter, issues that often plague interdisciplinary approaches, 
regardless of the natural resource system studied. 

This chapter also highlights the importance of recognizing the key roles 
of researchers themselves (ourselves) as co-producers of knowledge, as col- 
laborators with communities and among themselves. We study and work with 
communities and other stakeholders but must also attend to the structures, 
power, learning and collaboration processes within our teams if we hope to 
work effectively. This example explores a complex project in which the PAR 
approach was formally institutionalized; it draws from experience in a very 
complex and structured programme. 

One of the lessons we have learned from our authors’ experience (see e.g., 
Chapter 6) is the necessity to devote more attention to making sure ACM 
teams and communities better understand the basics — the principles of the 
ACM approach - than we originally realized. 
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Zambian experiences 


T. Mutimukuru-Maravanyika, E. Madzudzo 
and M. M. Songe 


Introduction 


There has been an increasing realization that agricultural and natural resource 
systems are complex due to interactions between socio-economic and ecologi- 
cal factors (Foran et al. 2014). Natural resource/agriculture managers must deal 
with a wide range of factors as they conduct their day-to-day activities (see 
Table 3.1). These multiple and complex factors and their interactions render 
decision making an equally complex process. 

Where there are many interacting factors at play, seemingly simple events 
at local levels can lead to complex phenomena at the macro level. Trajectories 
and outcomes of such events cannot be predicted by simplistic knowledge of 
individual factors at lower levels (Reynolds and Holwell 2010). Consequently, 
in agricultural research, there has been a shift away from linear models to 
more holistic and systemic research approaches. The new approaches require 
researchers from various disciplines and other stakeholders to collaborate and 
work together. Such a collective initiative integrates data, techniques, tools and 
theories from various disciplines holistically (Barković 2010). 

These holistic approaches, such as PAR, seek to change the focus of research 
toward the generation of actions for social change (Werkman et al. 2011; Ojha, 
Hall and Sulaiman 2013). A key feature of these approaches is a collabora- 
tion between researchers and natural resource-dependent local communities, 
aiming to help stakeholders “muddle through" complex socio-ecological sys- 
tems, making deliberate and explicit attempts to embed learning into manage- 
ment processes and foster cooperation among those involved in managing such 
systems (Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 2013). The common aim of these holistic 
approaches is to address challenges on the basis of insights into everyday prac- 
tices that are obtained by means of participatory research. 

Although these holistic approaches have been implemented over decades, 
many projects have remained at pilot stages — few cases exist where there has 
been continuous implementation in the same place with the same actors over 
time. Limited progress has therefore been made to demonstrate the efficacy of 
this approach in improving livelihoods, particularly of resource-poor farmers, 
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Table 3.1 Examples of factors that make NRM and agricultural systems complex* 


Factors at play in NRM Examples 


Geographic Climate 
Extreme weather 
Winds 
Currents 
Soils 
Political Governments and their willingness to address local problems 
Social Culture 
Social structures 
Religion 
Ecological Regeneration rates 
Predator—prey interactions 
Economic Cash needs 
Employment opportunities 
Exchange rates 
Markets 
Institutional Governance in development projects 
Tenure 
Random/surprises Disease outbreaks 
Earthquakes 
Volcanoes 
Economic crashes 


Adapted from Reynolds and Holwell (2010). 
"This list is not exhaustive. 


and maintaining the natural resources they depend on (Allen 2001; Ojha, Hall 
and Sulaiman 2013). Challenges faced in implementing these approaches also 
include those related to the process of conducting the collaborative research 
itself (Smith, Syndall and Taylor 2004; Barkovié 2010). Hence, there is a 
need for new ways of dealing with these challenges (Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 
2013; Burns and Worsley 2015; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010). 

This chapter presents the implementation experiences ofa collaborating team 
of researchers on one of the Consultative Group of International Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR) research programs, the Aquatic Agricultural Systems (AAS) 
Program! in the Barotse Floodplain in western Zambia (WorldFish Center 
2011; CGIAR 2011). The team aimed to tackle a jointly identified problem 
using the PAR. methodology (WorldFish Center 2011; Apgar and Douthwaite 
2013). This chapter addresses the following questions: How does collabora- 
tive research play out in practice? What challenges arise among researchers 
in the process of implementing collaborative research, and how can these be 
addressed? 

'The next section presents the study site and a literature review on the chal- 
lenges of collaborative research followed by a detailed description of PAR 
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research methodology as used in the Zambian study. Thereafter, the chapter 
discusses various challenges that collaborating researchers faced as they imple- 
mented PAR and the strategies they employed to deal with these challenges. 
The chapter ends with a discussion and concluding remarks. 


The study area 


Barotse Floodplain, also known as Bulozi Plain or the Zambezi Floodplain, 
is located in the Western Province of Zambia (Figure 3.1). The floodplain is 
considered an important resource internationally, nationally and locally — it is 
located within the Zambezi River Basin that flows through eight countries. 
Although the floodplain is designated a Ramsar site and is considered to be of 
high conservation value, it is characterized by widespread poverty among the 
inhabitants (Madzudzo et al. 2013). 

The floodplain has a high potential for agricultural and ecosystem services, 
with the lower parts of the floodplain being most suitable for crop produc- 
tion, especially rice (Madzudzo et al. 2013). In addition to supporting a vari- 
ety of livelihood activities such as fishing, papyrus harvesting, forest product 
harvesting and marketing, and crop and livestock production, the floodplain 
provides several other functions, including supplying water for domestic use and 


Barotse 
Flood plain 


ZAMBIA 


600 Kilometers 


Figure 3.1 Map showing the Barotse Floodplain. 
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agricultural production, and regulatory, transport and information functions. 
Over the years, however, the ability of the ecosystem to sustain livelihoods has 
been threatened, leaving communities vulnerable and heavily reliant on seasonal 
fishing (WorldFish Center 2007). The heavy reliance by floodplain households 
on a variety of natural resources makes governance and access arrangements for 
natural resources critical for household livelihood resilience (Madzudzo et al. 
2013). Almost all households harvest grass, reeds and papyrus for house con- 
struction purposes, thatching, mat and basket production, broom making and 
fishing apparatus (gear) construction. Clay is also an important product that 
is harvested by households for use in house construction and pottery making 
(IUCN 2003). 

The floodplain is also of cultural significance to the Lozi people who form 
the majority (95%) of its inhabitants (Kazungu 2014). The tidal variations of 
the floodplain lead to the transhumant movement of people from the lower 
basin to the upper basin, and this movement is termed Kuomboka. This move- 
ment is a significant cultural event graced by the Lozi King. The Lozi tradi- 
tional kingdom has been in existence for more than 400 years, including the 
Barotse Royal Establishment, led by a king (Litunga). 


Collaborative research challenges 


This section reviews the literature to highlight key challenges for collaborative 
research. Two distinctive categories of collaborative research can be identified 
in the literature: (a) disciplinary collaboration whereby collaborators identify 
within a single discipline but bring skills, knowledge and expertise from their 
own disciplines to a jointly agreed assignment; and (b) cross-disciplinary col- 
laboration, which refers to broader interaction that spans disciplines. Cross- 
disciplinary research can take various forms including: 


(i) multi-disciplinary collaboration, where scientists from different disciplines 
collaborate to address a jointly identified problem. The interpretation 
of results, however, is done from the perspective of one discipline that 
emerges as dominant in the work; 

(ii) interdisciplinary research where more coordination among disciplines is 
required in problem formulation, analysis and interpretation. Here, col- 
laborating researchers accept and understand and sometimes apply other 
disciplines’ methods and approaches. Interdisciplinary research may lead 
to new questions and methods; and 

(iii) trans-disciplinary research where research problems are jointly formulated 
by all and cannot fit in any single discipline. Here, collaborators accept 
and adapt new methods, analyses and interpretations that span several dis- 
ciplines (Eigenbrode et al. 2007). 


Collaborating teams of researchers, local communities and stakeholders are an 
anticipated essential and defining element of PAR — a key element of the 
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adaptive collaborative management approach (Piggot-Irvine 2012). The PAR 
process that was implemented in the Barotse Floodplain is a process of col- 
laborative systematic inquiry undertaken by participants. The research was 
designed to address community challenges (Greenwood and Levine 1998; 
Crane and Richardson 2000; Evans et al. 2014; German et al. 2012). Ideally in 
PAR, the difference between the researcher and the researched is blurred, as 
both co-generate knowledge as they undergo self-reflective cycles of planning 
for change, taking action and observing the process and outcomes, reflect- 
ing, learning and re-planning (Mackenzie et al. 2012; Kemmis and McTaggart 
2007). In practice, as this analysis shows, the PAR process is not as sequential 
as outlined but fluid with some stages overlapping. 

Several earlier studies (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2016; Diaw, Aseh 
and Prabhu 2009; Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 2013; Mandondo, Prabhu and 
Matose 2008) show that PAR has the potential to result in breakthroughs in 
the face of complex problems. Mutimukuru-Maravanyika was part of many 
of the teams that implemented PAR (or adaptive collaborative management) 
in several of the earlier African sites, including Mafungautsi State Forest in 
Zimbabwe, several communities in Central Uganda and the Anlo Beach fish- 
ing community in Ghana, in addition to the AAS Program. Madzudzo coor- 
dinated a multi-stakeholder conflict management exercise in Zambia’s Lake 
Kariba, where PAR. was being implemented in addition to the AAS Program. 
In this chapter, we focus on one of the challenging issues that we have expe- 
rienced: how researchers from different disciplines can effectively collaborate 
when implementing PAR. to deal with complex problems that stakeholders 
face. Based on the typology discussed earlier, the collaboration in the Zambian 
AAS case can be classified as "disciplinary collaboration" — researchers from 
different disciplines collectively addressed a jointly identified problem using the 
PAR. methodology. The researchers later returned to their own disciplines for 
analysis and interpretation of results. At the beginning of the implementation 
of the project (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika and Songe joined the project a year 
after implementation began), collaboration among researchers was taken as a 
"given." As observed in similar projects (Piggot-Irvine 2012; Piggot-Irvine 
2015), researchers went straight into the research process, taking a shared 
understanding for granted. However, it took only a short while before col- 
laboration challenges began to emerge, such that many challenges were appar- 
ent by the time Mutimukuru-Maravanyika joined the project. 

Multi-disciplinary collaboration by researchers encounters numerous dif- 
ficulties. These include low prioritization and therefore lack of funding for 
collaboration initiatives; conflicts among researchers that arise during the col- 
laboration; deciding on the appropriate level of integration of collaborators 
(Eigenbrode et al. 2007); modes of professional working, linguistic and con- 
ceptual challenges (Colfer et al. 2011; Eigenbrode et al. 2007); and collection, 
analysis and validation of evidence biases. Different researchers are influenced 
by: disciplinary research cultures (Eigenbrode ef al. 2007), different ways of 
integrating stakeholder input into the research process, and, finally, different 
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norms and perceptions of the world. Some researchers have a positivist world 
view, 1.e., the world as something that is objectively “out there" to be investi- 
gated without researchers themselves being part of it. Others have an interpre- 
tivist view, i.e., the world as subjective — a result of human interpretation and 
construction (Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 2013; Werkman et al. 2011). 

Table 3.2 reflects how collaboration among researchers evolves from a 
superficial to an intensive level. According to Piggot-Irvine (2012), research 
collaborators must strive to operate at level 5, where creativity, innovation 
and learning operate — this is where genuine collaboration takes place. Levels 
2 and 3 are important for collaborators to overcome defensive, self-protective 
values and strategies. This shift enables the collaboration process to move 
to inquiry (level 3) and eventually to trust (level 5) — in this case, trust is 
not a given but an outcome that emerges from complex interactions by col- 
laborators (Piggot-Irvine 2012). There are, however, many variations in the 
literature on how these stages in the development of effective collaboration 
play out; in some cases, trust 1s present at the beginning but may be eroded 
as time goes on. Effective collaboration (level 5) requires a high degree of 
skill development for individuals as well as the development of dialogue and 


Table 3.2 Levels of collaboration and their characteristics 


Collaboration level Characteristics 


1 Introduction a) Exploring commonality 
b) Excluding discussion of differences 
c) Superficial collaboration on specific tasks 


d) No examination of defensive strategies 


2 Recognition of a) Raising awareness of differences between self and others 
potential of self and b) Increasing willingness to entertain multilateral 
others perspectives on reality, but still limited action 


c) If doubt arises, response action is mainly defensive and 
self-protective 


3 Gaining an inquiry a) Increasing empathy for others’ perceptions 
perspective b) Genuine acceptance of validity of others’ ways of 
thinking 
c) Seeing the world through others' eyes 
4 Transition to a) Suspending one's known perceptions and opening up to 
collaboration unknown other perceptions 


b) True inquiry 
c) Genuine collaborative action 
5 Trust and a) New levels of awareness of our own and others’ 
co-generation perspectives 
b) Inquiry leads to action 


c) Synergy, creativity, openness, trust and learning 


Adapted from Piggot-Irvine (2012). 
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inquiry-based values and strategies that are associated with openness (Piggot- 
Irvine 2015). 

This section has highlighted key challenges for collaborative research. 
However, few examples exist that show what actually transpires among 
researchers and how such challenges are dealt with in practice. Our story 
and experiences aim to contribute to this body of knowledge as collaborative 
research increasingly takes center stage. 


Methodology 


As former members of the AAS collaborative research team, we are using the 
benefit of hindsight to analyze our experiences, using reflexivity to critically 
analyze the process we implemented from 2012 to 2016. Reflexivity involves a 
researcher turning the investigative lens away from others toward him or herself 
by explicitly examining how his or her research agenda, assumptions, beliefs 
and emotions influenced the outcome of the research process. Reflexivity is 
a critical element in qualitative research where the researcher is not a neutral 
bystander but an active participant in knowledge co-production (Gluck and 
Daphne 1991; Hammersley and Artinson 1995) and dissemination. Reflexivity 
requires researchers to question and examine their preconceived ideas and per- 
ceptions. This poses challenges as sometimes researchers feel threatened by 
exposing their positions and experiences (Borochowitz 2005) in confession- 
like-reflexive accounts. This challenge is not unique as other scholars point out 
that it becomes easier to be more reflexive with time, distance and detachment 
from the research process itself (Mauthner and Doucet 2003). In our case, we 
are privileged to be writing this account four years after the project came to an 
end — at least regarding the outside intervention. 

It is also important to understand the background regarding connections 
among the PAR practitioners. This is valuable in helping us demonstrate 
the difference between the ideal and real inter-organizational and intra- 
team dynamics. The team comprised two ters: researchers and field officers. 
'The former comprised about 20 researchers from four international agricul- 
tural research institutions — Bioversity, WorldFish, the International Water 
Management Institute (IWMI) and the International Livestock Research 
Institute (ILRI) — with different experiences in natural resource management. 
Researchers from WorldFish and ILRI were based in Lusaka, Zambia, while 
those from Bioversity and IWMI, were based outside Zambia, regularly visit- 
ing to conduct and follow up on research in the Barotse Floodplain. Some 
of the researchers responsible for leading different components of the pro- 
gram such as PAR, value chain research and gender transformative research 
were based in Lusaka, others were based outside of Zambia. The latter tier, 
field officers (dubbed the hub team), was responsible for implementing field 
activities with support from the researchers who were based in the Barotse 
Floodplain, 600 km from Lusaka. A hub manager coordinated the work of 
field officers and oversaw the implementation of all field activities. A regional 
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coordinator had oversight of the researchers in Lusaka. The researchers were 
required to liaise and communicate with the hub manager before going to the 
field. All Barotse researchers were being supervised by global AAS researchers 
based in the different headquarters where the different participating institutions 
were based — for example, for WorldFish, the global researchers were based 
in Penang, Malaysia. The linkages between the researchers in Lusaka and their 
global offices as well as the field are shown in Figure 3.2. The figure shows 
what was supposed to happen ideally, but in reality, the linkages were more 


Other Global 
researchers based 
at IMWI and 
BIOVERITY head 
offices 


Other Regional Other Regional 
Coordinators in Coordinators in 
other countries other countries 


Figure 3.2 Expected linkages between the global, Lusaka and Barotse Hub researchers. 
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complex, with researchers in Lusaka communicating directly with their head 
office supervisors and also directly with the field officers without engaging the 
hub manager, resulting in many tensions as managers felt their authority was 
not being respected. Issues of authority, power and influence were inherent 
to the project and sometimes had nothing to do with the program's intended 
outcomes. 

In this research, process documentation was done by various stakeholders 
including researchers, local community facilitators and local partners who were 
engaged in the research activities. Here, we analyze both the data collected 
through process documentation (including community reflections) and also 
our own personal documentation, experiences and observations. Most of the 
data we collected was qualitative in nature and we used content analysis, a 
qualitative method for analyzing data and interpreting its meaning. We now 
turn to a discussion of our PAR experience in greater detail with analysis. 


An overview of the Barotse Floodplain PAR process 


In this section, we retell the story of how PAR. was implemented in Barotse, 
paying attention to elements of the story that are directly related to the focus 
of the study. PAR. processes were implemented using the learning by doing 
approach and stakeholders learned and improved over time as the story will 
show. 


Understanding the context 


Following global AAS procedures, several context studies were intended to 
be conducted at the start of the program. These included diagnostic studies — 
governance, agro-biodiversity, flood risk and ecosystem assessments — and gen- 
der studies (though some were conducted much later in the program). These 
studies aimed to generate understanding about resource governance, local 
community nutrition status and community gender dynamics. At these early 
stages, the implementation of these studies was less coordinated, and the stud- 
ies were conducted separately by various researchers with limited interactions 
with each other. Because of this limited coordination, researchers sometimes 
collected similar information from the same communities, leading to com- 
munity research fatigue. After about a year of studies, community members 
began to ask questions like, “when will research stop and development work 
begin?” Community members, perhaps because of their previous experiences 
with other “donors” who delivered assistance, were becoming impatient and 
wanted to get tangible benefits from the project. This quickly became a thorny 
issue that was later discussed at several platforms. For instance, during a theory 
of change workshop organized in June 2014 at Senanga Safaris in Barotse, the 
same question arose and there were varied responses from researchers present. 
Some expressed the opinion that the tangible benefits were at that time limited 
because of the few development partners engaged by the project, while others 
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felt that tangible benefits would eventually be realized when implementation 
began after understanding the context. These varied understandings of how 
development was to come about brought frustrations to both the researchers 
and program stakeholders, including community members. 

When conducting these studies, researchers were unclear about how their 
studies were related. They were conducted individually in silos — mostly pur- 
suing individual goals and objectives. Some researchers were unhappy when 
asked to collect data for others as discussion with one researcher revealed. 


After I sent my draft questionnaire to AAS team members for their inputs, 
I realized some people wanted me to collect additional data on their 
behalf... and they got angry when I refused to add their own questions. 
Doing these initial surveys cost a lot of money mainly because I was not 
based in Zambia and I decided to work with highly skilled and expensive 
researchers from the University of Zambia. Adding the extra data from 
other team members would make my survey too long, too expensive and 
it would probably cause research fatigue among farmers. 


Two years into implementation of the program (from 2011 to 2013), many 
researchers still had not understood why they were supposed to collaborate 
with others — and the situation was the same for those who joined the program 
later. The following story from a researcher working for one of the CGIAR 
centers illustrates this point (Box 3.1). 


BOX 3.1 A STORY THAT SHOWS A LACK 
OF UNDERSTANDING BY RESEARCHERS 
OF REASONS TO COLLABORATE 


Since I was coming from a completely different world of animal 
health and my institution was neither coordinating nor directly 
implementing the AAS program, it became very difficult for me to 
understand why I was supposed to "waste my time” participating 
in joint planning activities with AAS researchers who were mostly 
from a social sciences background. I initially felt that the PAR expert 
was being pushy and domineering as she asked me for my activity 
reports, which I would have shared with my boss at our head office 
in Nairobi. For me, I thought that I had to interact with these people 
just because I was being hosted by WorldFish as our institution had 
no physical presence in Zambia. At first, I saw no value in investing so 
much time in other researchers’ activities given the fact that I had my 
own individual obligations to fulfill toward my employer and these 
were clearly spelled out. 
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However, my point of view changed drastically for the better after 
I was invited to, and attended a PAR workshop where, simply by 
interacting with fellow researchers as well as stakeholders in a relaxed 
setting, I came to appreciate the wonderful synergies that existed 
between the initiative I was leading and the others such as productiv- 
ity, value chains, knowledge sharing and learning, to mention just a 
few. I later was able to realize that my research was also going to take 
place in the exact same place, the Barotse Floodplain and it would be 
easier to make prudent use of all available resources. Collaborating 
with other researchers would therefore afford everyone the leverage 
to collect data *on one trip" in the same vehicle and interacting with 
the communities all at the same time. 


The studies were also conducted without a prior understanding of how the col- 
lected data would be shared among researchers after collection, considering that 
these researchers were coming from different institutions. For instance, when 
asked to share his data, one researcher from a CGIAR lead partner wanted to 
confirm the data-sharing policy with his institution first. This resulted in huge 
delays before data sharing could be done and by the time it was shared, many 
of the researchers had already gone ahead and duplicated the data gathering 
process, thereby further tiring the community and wasting program resources. 


Developing shared visions and planning 
the collaborative research process 


Following the same global AAS processes, in August 2012, representatives of all 
stakeholders convened a workshop to create a vision for their joint work in the 
hub.? Using the diagnostic studies and through their own visioning process, they 
defined potential areas for research intervention and devised a development chal- 
lenge dubbed the hub development challenge? (CGIAR Research Program 
Aquatic Agricultural System 2012) to be tackled through PAR initiatives: 


'To make effective use of the seasonal flooding and natural resources in 
the Barotse Floodplain system through more productive and diversified 
aquatic agricultural management practices and technologies that improve 
the lives and livelihoods of the poor. 


Engagement in selected communities through PAR. commenced during the 
planning phase starting with visioning and action planning. Several meetings 
were organized to help community members in the villages build a “com- 
munity dream" (Wollenberg et al. 2000; Evans et al. 2006). In addition to 
articulaüng their dreams, community members then developed action plans to 
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Table 3.3 Summary of dreams from the communities 


Emerging themes identified as a priority by communities" 


. Improved farming practices and diversification 
. Canal management 

. Livestock management and diversification 

. Sustainable management of fisheries 

. Improved water and sanitation 

. Natural resource management 

. Food processing and post-harvest handling 

. Access to markets 


o0 0-10 U01-- UC rn€.2-— 


. Improved gender relations 


* These were later synthesized by the facilitators and other key stakeholders. In their visions, communities 
identified various desires, including schools, tarred roads, hotels, airports, better houses, food security 
and so on. Many of their desires fell outside the agricultural scope that was the focus of the project. 
Non-agricultural activities were therefore dropped, and only agricultural related ones were picked up 
and synthesized. The team paid attention to gender, age and so on when communities were developing 
their visions. 


address the salient challenges they faced. The action plans were developed to 
harness the opportunities and local strengths so as to realize their dream for the 
next five years. Table 3.3 provides a synthesis of community dreams that action 
plans focused on in order of their importance. In developing their dreams as 
well as coming up with the action plans, facilitators made sure that all views of 
different gender groups as well as age groups were captured. 

After development of the community-level plans, the research program of 
work was developed by all stakeholders in a strategic design workshop. The 
community representatives, researchers and other stakeholders were brought 
together to identify a number of research interventions that would enable col- 
lective tackling of the hub development challenge. Although these research 
interventions were at a higher (hub) level, community differentiated responses 
were implemented in response to specific issues raised in each community. The 
research initiatives that stakeholders agreed on included: value chains, flood 
risk management, gender transformation and productivity and each one 
was led by a researcher. The focus of these initiatives evolved and transformed 
over time through reflection and learning processes at both community and hub 
levels. It is important to note that there was some worry among the researchers 
as some community aspirations were not agriculture related — these were kept 
on the list for a while to avoid demoralizing the communities but were later 
offloaded to relevant institutions that were best placed to address them. 


Implementing research initiatives in Barotse 


After the program planning phase outlined earlier, researchers leading different 
initiatives were asked to develop individual action plans for their initiatives and 
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these formed the individual performance management goals. The researchers' 
supervisor would then approve the initiatives before implementation and the 
individual performance goals were the basis of researchers! evaluation at the 
end of the year. Although the research was being done jointly through the 
PAR. methodology, each researcher was to be evaluated on the basis of his or 
her own performance goals. The results of this evaluation determined the fate 
of the researcher at the end of the year — whether or not the researcher contin- 
ued to be employed by her/his organization. Obtaining an unsatisfactory grade 
for two consecutive years would lead to the termination of employment. This 
individual performance evaluation system complicated the implementation of 
the collaborative research work, as individuals were under pressure to imple- 
ment activities according to their individual performance goals; this resulted in 
many researchers working in silos. Some, because of the pressure to perform, 
used different approaches to convince stakeholders to participate in their work, 
thereby contradicting the participatory nature of the program. For instance, 
some paid large sums of money to AAS Program partners as part of their travel 
and subsistence (T&S) allowance to lure them to participate. Although all AAS 
staff were paid T&S allowances when implementing activities in the field, the 
T&S amount for program implementing partners was not fixed and varied 
depending on the researchers and the funding they had for their research initia- 
tives. This created unhealthy competition among researchers as some partners 
refused to work with those who paid less T&S, even though they were part of 
the same program. 

Working with and through partners was one of the critical issues that was 
strongly emphasized to researchers at the beginning of the AAS Program; 
researchers were made to understand that this was a pre-condition for sus- 
taining research outcomes. How this was to translate into practice, however, 
remained unclear at the beginning of the program and researchers made all sorts 
of arrangements with partners as they were rushing to implement their activi- 
ties. Some researchers established contact with the program partners directly 
while others did this through the field or hub office in Mongu. Sidelining the 
hub office, it later turned out, did not go well with the hub manager as she felt 
that her authority was being undermined. 

As mentioned previously, the program was supposed to be implemented 
using the PAR approach and it was assumed that the researchers who were 
hired knew what the approach was about and how to implement it in practice. 
It however became apparent two years later that this assumption was wrong, as 
one scientist pointed out: 


When I joined the program there was no discussion about what the 
Research in Development Approach (RinD, whose key element was 
PAR) was. It was assumed that everyone was well equipped to imple- 
ment the approach. My colleagues and I, for instance, were aware of the 
research for development approach that the Livestock and Fish CRP was 
using as we had links with it. We therefore decided to use this approach to 
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design our work as to us this was participatory action research. We how- 
ever were later informed by the AAS Program Coordinator that the RinD 
approach involved engaging with various stakeholders at every stage. We 
therefore set up a stakeholder group, but we were initially not sure of what 
was supposed to be done with the group. The group later evolved into a 
sounding board and later still, an innovation platform. 


Learning lessons and adapting 


Reflection and learning workshops were part of the explicit PAR design to 
support teams and took place regularly. We tackled many contentious issues in 
such workshops. The first was a three-day event in November 2013 at Senanga 
Safaris (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2013), attended by 19 men and eight 
women, including staff from the CGIAR collaborating centers. The workshop 
objectives were to: reflect on the progress made through the implementation 
of the various components of the program; consolidate learning from imple- 
mentation; further develop the hub theory of change; and use lessons learned 
to contribute to 2014 planning. At this meeting, all stakeholders, including the 
researchers, had an opportunity to share their work, challenges and outputs 
and learn from each other. Participants of the workshop agreed that there was 
a need to: 


* improve linkages between the different components of the program; 

* build capacity for all stakeholders on what PAR was; 

* putin place effective communication platforms; 

e rethink data sharing and management systems; 

* improve collaboration and joint planning so as to reduce community 
research fatigue; and 

* revisit the way researchers engaged local communities and program imple- 
menting partners. 


Implementing PAR activities, including reflection and learning platforms, 
however, was not easy and many conflicts arose among the AAS researchers 
during such workshops. An example of such a conflict is presented in Box 3.2. 


BOX 3.2 RESEARCHER CONFLICT DUE 
TO DIFFERENT BACKGROUNDS 


When the first reflection and learning workshop was organized in 
November 2013 (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2013), two research- 
ers with different backgrounds (one was African and had experience 
facilitating workshops in Africa, while the other was European and had 
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experience facilitating workshops in Latin America) were tasked to lead 
the activity. When discussing the finer details of the workshop program, a 
conflict erupted. The African researcher suggested including an item on 
workshop rules and the European researcher was uncomfortable with this, 
saying that including this item would seem as if workshop participants 
were being treated as little children. 

The African researcher, who eventually facilitated the workshop, 
decided to include the workshop rules on the agenda. It later turned 
out that the workshop rules were extremely useful. The workshop par- 
ticipants had a tendency to move in and out of the workshop as and 
when they wished, had their telephones continuously ringing loudly, 
thereby disrupting the proceedings, and many were not punctual. The 
developed workshop rules helped to stop all these disruptive behaviors as 
workshop participants came up with stiff punishments for those who did 
not observe the workshop rules. Two of the culprits who were punished 
for breaking the workshop rules were members of the Barotse Royal 
Establishment, locally known as Indunas. Indunas were known to always 
come late for meetings, and no one could question them as they were 
highly respected in Barotse. The African researcher, probably because she 
was a foreigner in Zambia, was not hesitant to enforce the rules when 
the Indunas were late for the workshop — they never came late again after 
that. At the end of the workshop, the two researchers agreed that the rules 
helped to bring order in the workshop, and later they became a part of all 
subsequent workshops. 


Conflicts, as the Barotse case shows, were part and parcel of the entire PAR 
implementation, making the process complex and difficult. For various rea- 
sons, including differences in backgrounds, power, gender, beliefs and val- 
ues, researchers formed “clubs or cartels” whose members would support each 
other and fight against members of different clubs when the opportunity availed 
itself. Rivalry among researchers became the order of the day, especially during 
the early stages of the research process, with researchers sometimes arguing and 
embarrassing each other in the presence of other stakeholders (e.g., AAS part- 
ners). In one such example, two researchers had a heated exchange of words 
during a PAR learning and reflection workshop where all stakeholders, includ- 
ing partner organizations and local community representatives, were present. 
The two researchers exchanged unkind words while everyone was listening. 
Possible reasons such an incident occurred include hidden personal conflicts 
that were not surfaced and a general lack of communication. 

Following the lessons learned from the reflection and learning workshops, 
we instituted several strategies to address the challenges we faced. Some of the 
strategies are discussed separately below. 
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Joint planning and implementation of research initiatives 


We organized face-to-face meetings to enable researchers and all stakehold- 
ers to share planned activities, learn and give each other feedback, develop 
an integrated plan of work and agree on implementation that would avoid 
duplication and reduce community research fatigue. Several of these planning 
workshops were organized and began with researchers sharing and agreeing on 
team objectives and outcomes that were to be realized each year. After devel- 
oping the team objectives and plans for the hub, individual researchers then 
developed their individual work plans for the year. This ensured that individ- 
ual work contributed to the overall hub objectives. Such workshops became 
important in facilitating a convergence of stakeholders’ and researchers’ views. 

We began jointly planning the different research initiatives to address the 
challenges of researchers working in silos. Joint planning workshops aimed 
to nurture researcher synergies and ensure that PAR activities were jointly 
executed — they led to the development of a hub plan of work that clearly 
indicated activities to be implemented each month and by whom. From these 
workshops, researchers then started implementing their activities jointly and in 
a coordinated manner. With joint planning of activities, communication and 
relations among the researchers improved — moving from adversaries to genu- 
ine collaborators with an increased understanding of the program and how the 
different pieces of work were all linked up. 


Team building 


We hired external facilitators to lead several team-building activities for all 
researchers (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika and Mwiya 2014). Such activities 
included retreats that were organized for stakeholders, including the research- 
ers, to encourage joint learning from each other’s work. In the team-building 
activities, researchers had opportunities to give and receive feedback as well 
as develop team visions and action plans. Researchers extracted their indi- 
vidual action plans from the team action plan, and this helped to deal with 
the challenge of divergent individual performance goals and team goals. Such 
team-building activities were part and parcel of the PAR process and they 
contributed immensely to making collaboration by researchers possible and 
effective. 


Generating a shared understanding of PAR 


In line with global AAS capacity development processes, we conducted PAR 
self-assessments for all stakeholders, including the researchers, in Barotse in 
2014 (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika and Apgar 2014; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 
et al. 2014). The assessment process, which focused on understanding the core 
PAR competencies, involved a number of parallel steps designed to enable the 
engagement of the different sub-teams and to build on and fit into ongoing 
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activities in the hub. The process included rapid assessments by AAS research- 
ers, partners and community facilitation teams and culminated in a self-assess- 
ment workshop in June 2014. During the workshop, team members assessed 
their own capacities and prioritized key areas for capacity development inter- 
ventions. Capacity development activities were later implemented, and these 
included a mixture of training workshops, on-the-job support and peer learn- 
ing opportunities. 


Transforming partnership engagement approaches 


To tackle the issue of ad hoc approaches for engaging the program partners, 
stakeholders discussed and agreed on operating standards, for instance, setting a 
fixed T&S rate to be offered by the program. In addition, rather than engaging 
different partners individually, the program decided to develop memoranda 
of understanding (MOUs) for all partners, taking into account activities for all 
research initiatives. This standardization of practice helped in reducing confu- 
sion and smoothed implementation of activities by partners. 


Putting in place a communication system 


Due to the need for improved communication, researchers (together with other 
stakeholders) agreed on a number of strategies. These included: developing and 
sharing a comprehensive list of all stakeholders with their contact numbers; 
developing monthly bulletins to be shared with all stakeholders highlighting 
the work conducted, key successes and challenges;! and organizing various 
face-to-face meetings, including seminars where researchers got opportunities 
to present their work and receive feedback from the rest of the team. 

As time went by, the team of researchers transformed from adversaries to 
improved collaborators. The transformation was phenomenal and required one 
to change one's mindset and accommodate others. Many researchers formed 
strong coalitions that have continued to exist up to now, several years after the 
program ended. Although researcher collaboration had improved remarkably, 
with the potential of positive influence on the PAR. outcomes going forward, 
the AAS Program was evaluated four years into implementation and donors 
were not happy with the outcomes that had been realized by that time. The 
donors immediately withdrew their support and the program ended. 


Discussion 


In this chapter, we explored the question of how to manage research chal- 
lenges associated with interdisciplinary teams. We illustrated these inter- 
organizational dynamics by critically reflecting on our own experience of 
working together in the Barotse Floodplain of Zambia. Specifically, we 
sought to address the following questions: How does collaborative research 
play out in practice? What challenges arise among researchers in the process 
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of implementing collaborative research and how can these be addressed? We 
synthesize our findings here. 

Collaborative research becomes a meeting point of different actors from 
different backgrounds and professional cultures. The Barotse collaborative 
research experience outlined here clearly shows that effective collaboration 
among researchers implementing PAR is not spontaneous but is an emergent 
property of deliberate and conscious efforts by the participants. PAR imple- 
menters should not assume that the researchers constituting the implementa- 
tion team are a homogenous group — rather, they are different and bring along 
“baggage” that has a bearing on how PAR plays out in practice. In addition, 
the situation 1s worsened by individual survivalist strategies that can undercut 
the team approach required in implementing PAR. 


Balancing individual performance agreements and collaborating with others 


As we saw previously, performance management systems are critical in either 
enhancing or discouraging collaboration among researchers. Performance man- 
agement systems that promote collaboration, with the benefit of hindsight, are 
those that link individual performance with team performance goals — as hap- 
pened later in the AAS Program. Managers of collaborating researchers must 
not reinvent the wheel but use well-developed management approaches such 
as management by objectives (MBO) (Drucker and Maciariello 2008). When 
using MBO, managers realize that each member of an organization contributes 
something different. But all members must contribute toward a common goal 
with their efforts pulling in the same direction and fitting together to produce 
a whole. MBO ensures that every job in the endeavor is directed toward the 
objectives of the whole organization. MBO however, does not happen auto- 
matically but should be purposefully organized and be made the living law in 
managing researcher collaborative efforts. 

Effective leadership and strategies that promote collaboration among 
researchers and partners in PAR processes are therefore critical (Barković 2010; 
Schultz and McIntyre 2019). Leadership is important in creating supportive 
performance management systems, creating opportunities for joint planning 
and implementation and ensuring that communication systems are in place. 
Effective leadership promotes transparency and democracy, creates conducive 
environments for researchers to communicate, develop trust and collaborate 
effectively. Short of this, we have shown that performance management sys- 
tems can promote perverse habits that threaten the positive intentions of devel- 
opment programs. 


Lack of coordination and understanding of how one’s 
work contributes to broader program objectives 


“Learning as you go” can be misconstrued as radar-less muddling through. 
When researchers were collecting data in silos and were opposed to 
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collaboration in data collection, multiple researchers ended up collecting 
the same data, wasting resources and contributing to community research 
fatigue. Here, the MBO approach could have helped researchers to jointly 
plan and implement their work as well as see how their work contributed 
to the broader program goals. With coordination, all studies could have 
been conducted swiftly, and PAR activities could have been implemented 
in a timely fashion to avoid the research fatigue that was experienced in the 
Barotse. If the PAR activities had been implemented earlier, more outcomes 
would likely have been realized and this could have prevented the premature 
program closure by donors. 


Lack of data-sharing mechanisms 


The issue of data sharing, as seen from Barotse, is critical in collaborative 
research — lack of clarity on data-sharing mechanisms resulted in different 
researchers closely following their institutional policies, which did not mesh 
well with the collaborative nature of this research. Given that all research was 
being funded by the same program, issues of data ownership and how it would 
be shared among researchers should have been discussed at the outset. Leaving 
the issue to be resolved in a learning by doing fashion, as happened in Barotse, 
was a big mistake, which could have been avoided, thereby saving precious 
financial resources. 


Researcher conflicts 


Conflicts, such as those experienced in Barotse, are inherent to researcher col- 
laboration efforts. Those intending to engage in collaborative research must, 
from the onset, think about ways of reducing and managing these conflicts. 
Putting in place effective communication systems is critical for reducing and 
managing such conflicts. For instance, the combative exchanges between 
researchers while in the company of stakeholders could have been avoided, 
since the two researchers were based at the same office. Had communication 
lines been clear, they could have discussed and resolved their issues privately 
at the office. Such unhealthy relationships among the researchers themselves 
stalled progress and worked against the collaborative nature of the program. 


Misunderstandings about PAR leading to conflicting approaches 


Rather than assuming that researchers know what PAR is in collaborative 
research, all researchers need to undergo capacity development on PAR. pro- 
cesses. When this happens, the situation of discovering that researchers have 
different perceptions of PAR years after implementation will be avoided. Colfer 
et al. (2011) in CIFOR/'s Landscape Mosaics project made similar observations. 
'The project leader and the ACM coordinator spoke different languages about 
ACM, and it took a long time for the two to discover this miscommunication. 
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With the benefit of hindsight, PAR capacity development for all collaborators 
must be given high priority in PAR collaborative work (Colfer et al. 2011); 
see also Chapter 6, this volume). It is important however, not to take such a 
capacity development program as a one-off activity, but recurrent processes 
are needed where researchers continue to learn and improve. Such capacity 
development activities must also be part of all onboarding programs for new 
staff who join PAR programs. 

In addition, many researchers have no previous experience conducting col- 
laborative research. Such researchers need to gain the related skills and should 
be supported in their learning process. This learning process happens at an 
individual level as one gets an opportunity to reflect on one’s own values, 
perceptions and beliefs after interacting with others (see also Eigenbrode et 
al. 2007). This transformation takes place speedily when there is transparency 
and when opportunities exist to surface and deal with existing conflicts. The 
more the researchers dialogue and discuss and resolve existing conflicts, the 
more they will learn from each other and understand why different views and 
perceptions exist. Although the process takes a considerable amount of time 
as other scholars have pointed out (Hattori and Lapidus 2004; Piggot-Irvine 
2012), without this investment, implementing PAR will be hampered by col- 
laborative challenges among the researchers themselves. 


Concluding remarks 


Fostering effective collaboration among researchers should be given a high prior- 
ity in any effort to implement PAR. An effectively collaborating research team 
has a high chance of success as confusion, duplication and contradictions are 
reduced. The Barotse case has shown that collaboration by researchers in PAR 
processes is not automatic and should not be taken for granted. This is because 
researcher interactions are filled with challenges that can threaten outcomes of 
joint work. Doing PAR research in collaborative teams requires a conscious 
effort by researchers to move from superficial to genuine collaboration. This 
movement is possible when: effective leadership and supportive performance 
evaluation systems are in place; conflict resolution mechanisms and effective com- 
munication systems function well; researchers gain essential collaboration skills; 
capacity development activities are organized to ensure a shared understanding 
of the research process and methodologies to employ; and finally, data-sharing 
mechanisms are agreed upon at the onset of collaborative research programs. 

This chapter examined the process of fostering genuine collaboration among 
research teams. It has shown that collaboration requires investments in time 
and financial resources as well as critical personnel to steer the process from 
the beginning. There is, however, a challenge as such resources are usually 
not budgeted for at project planning stage; collaboration by PAR research- 
ers is often assumed to already exist. Without nurturing its emergence among 
collaborative research team members, PAR efforts may fail to realize their 
potential. 
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Notes 


1 The AAS research program was coordinated by WorldFish and implemented by two 
other CGIAR centers, Bioversity and the International Water Management Institute. 
It focused on harnessing the potential of aquatic agricultural systems including inland 
floodplains, major river deltas and coastal environments to lift people out of poverty. The 
program was implemented in five countries — dubbed AAS hubs, including the one in 
Zambia in the Darotse Floodplain System as an exemplar of African inland floodplains. 
The program was implemented for about three years but was abruptly closed down for 
various reasons, including a change in donor priorities. 

2 Each of the selected countries where AAS was implemented was dubbed a “hub.” 

3 The challenge was phrased positively showing what stakeholders desired to see when all 
problems of the hub were addressed. At the time of developing the challenge, there was 
ineffective use of seasonal flooding with poor agricultural productivity and poor natural 
resource management (including fisheries). 

4 These were similar to ACM Zim News, a learning and sharing platform for forest exten- 
sion officers involved in the program, published by the Mafungautsi ACM project 
(Mutimukuru and Kozanayi 2005; Maravanyika and Kozanayi 2006a, b). In the early 
2000s, the Bogor-based ACM team also published ACM News, a publication with similar 
goals, including articles from all the 11 original ACM sites. 
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Introduction to Chapter 4 


Bomuhangi et al. have accomplished something many ACM practitioners and 
researchers have wanted, but been unable, to do: They have compared for- 
est use and management in eight purposively sampled places around Uganda, 
looking at three important issues. The first is clarity about the various uses 
to which these communities put forests. The second is the differentiation by 
gender in terms of use, management, and benefits. In this regard, the authors 
show the greater involvement of women in ACM sites, vis a vis where ACM 
was not conducted. The third is a systematic comparison of a variety of results 
in ACM vs. non-ACM sites. These include issues like level and quality of par- 
ticipation, perceived abundance of forest resources, harvest of forest products, 
and use thereof. The authors conclude by recommending the broader use of 
ACM-like approaches throughout Uganda’s forested areas, in collaboration 
with government, NGOs, and private landowners. 

A few of the interesting findings that emerge here include: 1) the greater 
sense these Ugandan women have of their own involvement in public vs. 
private forest management; 2) the powerful impact of husbands’ support on 
women’s involvement in forest management; and 3) the comparative irrel- 
evance of women’s educational level in forest management. 

One purpose behind the conduct of this research was to provide an assess- 
ment that would be convincing to and useful for policymakers at the national 
level. The analysis is succinct, well rounded, and convincing; and they are able 
to present much of their findings in tabular form -- appealing to many policy- 
makers with little time to read. This chapter also sets the stage for the following 
chapter (5), which presents the ways ACM was conducted in the communities 
compared here. 
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Introduction 


While the concept of participation has been a part of development thinking 
and the political process for the last two decades, today it has become manda- 
tory for planning any natural resource management and development project. 
Participation is viewed by development scholars and practitioners as a crucial 
element in enabling poor and marginalized groups to exert greater influence 
over institutions and decisions that critically affect their lives. 

In forestry, participation has been promoted through approaches such as 
collaborative forest management and/or adaptive collaborative management 
where decision making by forest adjacent communities in making rules related 
to enforcement and benefit sharing has been formally acknowledged by the 
state (Mukasa et al. 2016). Developing countries adopt varied participatory 
approaches (Banana et al. 2013). Despite design differences, they all aim to 
ensure better forest governance and management as well as improved liveli- 
hoods. However, the question of who participates and why remains critical 
for those interested in sustainable forest management. The Government of 
Uganda has undergone reforms since the late 1990s, most of which have rec- 
ognized gendered issues and the importance of people's participation in the 
management of development programmes. In 2016, the Ministry of Water and 
Environment developed the “Environment and Natural Resources Subsector 
Gender Mainstreaming Strategy, 2016—2021” to reduce unsustainable envi- 
ronmental resource management as well as reduce poverty resulting from ine- 
qualities in environmental resource use, access and management (GoU 2016). 

In the forestry subsector, Uganda has developed different forest manage- 
ment regimes, with each regime having different effects on user communi- 
ties and on gender (Banana et al. 2012, 2013; Mukasa et al. 2016). Although 
Uganda’s forest policy highlights the need to ensure the integration of gender 
concerns and issues into the development of the forest sector, the National 
Forestry and Tree Planting (NFTP) Act does not provide measures to enforce 
the gender intentions of the policy; consequently, neither the National 
Forestry Authority (NFA) nor the Forest Sector Support Department (FSSD) 
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has any guidelines on how to mainstream gender in their respective pro- 
grammes and activities (GoU 2001). The forestry subsector’s specific strat- 
egies highlighted in the Environment and Natural Resources Subsector 
Gender Mainstreaming Strategy for the NFA and the FSSD have not been 
fully adopted (GoU 2016). Consequently, men still dominate the arena of 
planning and decision making regarding the use, access and management of 
forest resources, and women’s views are often under-represented, implying 
that women’s practical and strategic needs may not be addressed. Women’s 
involvement in forest management and development — such as we see here 
— has been identified as crucial in achieving Sustainable Development Goal 
5 (Lee et al. 2016). Better progress can be made towards this goal if partici- 
patory forest management initiatives such as ACM are institutionalized and 
implemented throughout the country. 

In the mid-2010s, we applied CIFOR/’s adaptive collaborative management 
approach (ACM)! across several districts in Uganda to strengthen women’s 
rights to forest and tree resources and to increase their participation and lead- 
ership in forest decision making (Mukasa et al. 2016; see also Chapter 5, this 
volume, where Mukasa et al. highlight the governance arrangements, practices 
and processes that are central to enhancing gender inclusion and the transfor- 
mation of underlying values and norms in community forestry). Here, we dis- 
cuss the results of a nationwide study looking at the gender gap in participation 
and representation in community forestry; we specifically examine the deter- 
minants and quality of men’s and women’s participation in forest management, 
gendered use of forest resources and factors that influence dependence on for- 
estry resources. Although our initial emphasis was on women’s involvement 
in forest management, we later realized we could analyse our data to assess the 
effectiveness of ACM in this regard by comparing ACM versus non-ACM 
sites. Here, we consider the policy implications of whether participatory forest 
management approaches such as ACM can help reduce the gender gap in forest 
management and decision making. 


Methodology 
Study area and sampling 


We conducted a nationwide intra-household survey in 2016 to ensure that 
findings would be broadly relevant for different forest management regimes in 
Uganda and provide a robust basis for national/regional-level policymaking. 
Study sites were purposively selected to maximize sub-national variation in 
socio-cultural and ecological conditions. The survey covered eight districts of 
Uganda located in various regions of the country (Figure 4.1) and across four 
agro-ecological zones: Albertine Rift and Afromontane agro-ecological zones 
in western Uganda; the Lake Victoria basin in central Uganda; the Aswa river 
plain in northern Uganda; and the short grasslands agro-ecological zone in 
eastern Uganda. 
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Figure 4.1 Study sites. 


The Lake Victoria basin in central Uganda with six sites (including four 
ACM sites with an ethnically homogenous population and two ACM sites 
with ethnically heterogeneous populations) is dominated by tropical high for- 
ests and forest plantations under multiple tenure regimes and several forest 
governance arrangements (see Table 4.1). The region is also densely popu- 
lated with primarily the Baganda and Basoga ethnic groups. The Afromontane 
region in western Uganda, with four sites (including two ACM sites), is 
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dominated by the Rwenzori Forest National Park and the Bakonzo ethnic 
group. The two sites in the Albertine Rift in western Uganda are dominated 
by tropical high forests under state or private governance arrangements. The 
region is sparsely populated with several ethnic groups. The Aswa river plain of 
northern Uganda, with two sites, is dominated by savannah woodlands under 
customary governance arrangements. The region is sparsely populated with the 
Acholi ethnic group. The one site in the short grasslands agro-ecological zone 
of eastern Uganda is dominated by grasslands and few forests; it is densely pop- 
ulated with the Basamya, Banyole, Itesoti and Bagweri ethnic groups. ACM 
was conducted with Bakonjo, Baganda and Basoga peoples, with one site, in 
Mabira Forest, including some Bagisu. To understand the impact of forest ten- 
ure on women’s participation in forests, we purposively selected multiple ten- 
ure regimes, including private and communal forests, as well as forests officially 
managed by different government agencies implementing co-management 
arrangements with adjacent or resident communities (Table 4.1). 

Our study focused on 16 communities (eight with ACM) in these eight 
districts. Although the pairing of ACM and non-ACM sites was not possible, 
given travel and funding constraints, there are ACM sites located in five of 
these eight districts, providing reasonable geographic and ethnic distribution. 
Many demographic similarities (Shown in Table 4.2) further support the legiti- 
macy of comparing ACM and non-ACM responses. 

We compiled a list of households residing in each selected study commu- 
nity, drawing upon information from village registers and lists provided by 
village leaders. Households were randomly selected from the village register. A 
total of 526 households were selected, and 1,052 respondents were interviewed 
(526 men and 526 women). Husband and wife were interviewed separately to 
generate broader-scale information on the following issues: factors that affect 
men’s and women’s participation in forest management; the quality of their 
participation; gendered forest use; perceptions on the abundance of forest 


Table 4.2 Demographic characteristics of the respondents 


Name of variable ACM sites Non-ACM sites 

Men Women Men Women 

Mean Standard Mean Standard Mean Standard Mean Standard 

deviation deviation deviation deviation 

Age 
18-35 17.5 13.8 23.5 18.5 18.4 15.3 25.5 20.4 
36-59 17.5 10.7 8.1 7:3 18.8 11.2 10.4 9.7 
60 and above 7.0 4 3.1 2.9 6.0 4 25r 3 
Education level (years) 6.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 65 32 3.6 3.9 
Household size (persons) 8 4 8 4 8 4 8 4 
Land size (acres) 14 1.9 1.1 1.7 15 1.8 1.0 1.5 


Distance to forest (km) 1.6 0.6 1.4 0.2 1:5 -0.5 15 0.4 
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resources; and factors that influence dependence on forest resources and gen- 
dered use of income from forest resources across ACM and non-ACM sites. 
For women-headed households, we interviewed men living in such house- 
holds aged 18 years and above. 


Data analysis 


Descriptive statistics were used to portray the respondents' socio-economic 
characteristics, while cross-tabulations were used to generate Pearson chi- 
square (X?) values. The latter were used to test any association between the 
men's and women's quality of participation in forest management and depend- 
ence on forest products, as well as the use of forest income in ACM versus 
non-ACM sites. We used an alpha level of 0.05 for all statistical tests. 

Factor analysis was used to identify latent dimensions underlying indica- 
tors that measured men's and women's participation in forest management. 
Ten participatory indicators (level of husband's support + education / years in 
school + participation in ACM + distance to forest + dependence on forest 
resource + position/status of women in community + ethnicity + household 
income + knowledge of laws and policy + marital status) were considered based 
on theory and related empirical work (Ostrom 1990; Araral 2009; Dolisca et 
al. 2006; Lise 2000; Maskey et al. 2006) to influence participation in forest 
management. Principal component analysis (PCA) was used to extract factors 
using varimax rotation to ensure that the extracted factors were independent 
and unrelated to each other and to maximize the loading on each variable 
and minimize the loading on other factors (Bryman and Cramer 2005). The 
number of significant factors was determined by calculating the eigenvalue 
(variance accounted for by each factor). Factors with eigenvalues exceeding 1.5 
were considered significant following Kaiser's criterion (Kaiser 1974). 


Results and discussion 


Here, we begin with a discussion of the household characteristics of our 
respondents, which shows the similarities between the ACM and non-ACM 
communities. We then examine the issues we considered important, both in 
terms of “normal” practice (non-ACM) and as influenced by ACM activities. 


Household characteristics 


Household characteristics are important in explaining the behaviour of respond- 
ents in most studies. In this study, they help in explaining the factors that influ- 
ence the participation of men and women in forest management activities in 
Uganda. The age of the respondents ranged from 18 to 60 and above in both 
ACM and non-ACM sites (Table 4.2). The respondents across both study sites 
were relatively middle aged with an average of 42.1 years for men and 34.7 
years for women. The years of education ranged from 0 to 12, with an average 
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of 6.65 years (men) and 3.75 years (women), indicating probable low levels of 
literacy among the study population. Girls in Uganda often drop out of school 
at an earlier age compared with boys. Households in the study sites had an 
average of eight persons. This is higher than the national average family size 
(five people per family; UBOS 2013). The size of landholding averaged 1.45 
acres (0.59 hectares) according to men and 1.05 acres (0.42 hectares) according 
to women. Results across the sites also show the mean average of perceived 
distance to the forest as 1.6 km for men and 1.5 km for women. Interestingly, 
women reported relatively smaller sizes for the family’s landholdings and shorter 
distances to the forest in comparison with their male counterparts. 


Men's and women's perceptions of their own participation in 
forest management in ACM versus non-ACM sites 


The study investigated the participation of women in public (community for- 
est) versus private spaces (household farmland). In line with cultural norms, 
we expected that women would more likely be involved in decision making 
at the household level than in public. However, the results show that women 
rated their participation in forest management at the community level (96% 
in ACM sites and 76.2% in non-ACM sites) to be higher as compared with 
participation at the household level (72.4% in ACM sites and 52.2% in non- 
ACM sites; Table 4.3). Across both ACM and non-ACM sites, women per- 
ceived themselves to be more involved in establishing tree nurseries and tree 
planting at the community level than at the household level. In comparison, 
their male counterparts perceived themselves to be more involved overall at 
the household level as compared with the community level in both ACM 
(97.4% to 86%) and non-ACM sites (82% to 78.2%). The results also reveal 
that men’s and women’s perceived participation in forest management activi- 
ties was higher in ACM sites as compared with non-ACM sites, implying that 
participation in ACM enhanced their levels of inclusion in forest management 
activities. Qualitative results suggest that women perceived their community- 
level participation more highly because at that level, as participants in women’s 
groups, they had more control of the proceeds from forest products sales. At 
home, their husbands controlled such proceeds. 

This finding further builds on the argument that women’s participation in 
forestry activities increased with the formation of groups and participation in 
ACM. A chi-square test of independence was performed to examine the rela- 
tion between gender and participation of men and women in private ver- 
sus public spaces. The relationship between these variables was significant. 
Women were more likely to engage in forest management activities in public 
forested spaces (community forests) as compared with their involvement in 
private forested spaces (household level): 3? (4, N = 526) = 8.9, p = 0.0032. In 
contrast, men were more likely to engage in forest management activities at the 
household level as compared with their involvement at the community level: 
X! (4, N = 526) =1.7, p = 0.0043. 
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Men's and women's perceptions of the quality of their own participation 
in forest management in ACM versus non-ACM sites 


Having established men’s and women’s perceptions of their own participation 
in forest management in ACM and non-ACM sites, we were also interested in 
how men and women rated the quality of their participation (Table 4.4). The 
a priori expectation was that if women evaluated their quality of participation 
as poor, this could indicate a host of reasons: for example, lack of involvement, 
discrimination (unintentional or active) and a perception that the forests are a 
man’s concern. Contrary to expectation, descriptive statistics reveal that a sub- 
stantial number of men (37% in ACM sites and 46% in non-ACM) considered 
their own quality of participation as poor. This number was slightly higher in 
comparison with the women who rated the quality of their participation as 
poor (25% in ACM sites vs. 43% in non-ACM sites). This may well be related 
to cultural expectations that men should be involved in forest management, 
whereas there may be no such expectation for women. Interestingly, a slightly 
greater number of women (13% in ACM vs. 3% in non-ACM sites) reported 
that the quality of their own engagement was very good while only 6% of men 
in ACM sites versus 4% in non-ACM sites reported the quality of their own 
participation as very good. 

In our study, both men and women perceived their quality of partici- 
pation in forest management in ACM sites as above average (63.8%) as 
compared with their participation in non-ACM sites (33.1%). Women’s 
participation in ACM sites was rated better (25% poor) as compared with 
43.3% poor in non-ACM sites, implying that involvement in ACM played 
a significant function in improving women’s participation in forest man- 
agement in Uganda. 


Table 4.4 Men’s and women’s perceptions of the quality of their own participation in forest 
management activities 


Gender Quality of own participation in ACM sites Quality of own participation in non-ACM sites 


Poor Moderate Good Very good Undecided Poor Moderate Good Very good Undecided 


Men 36:6. 32:3 202 6.1 11.1 46.0 33.6 12.0 4.4 7.8 
Women 25.0 42.4 22.3 132 10.7 43.3 36.4 13.7 3:0 13.6 


Total 61.5 74.7 44.5 19.3 21.8 89.3 70.0 25.7 7.4 51.6 


Factors for participation in forest management 
in ACM versus non-ACM sites 


Factor analysis summarized the original ten participatory indicators? in three 
factors, which accounted for 68.596 in ACM sites and 51.896 in non-ACM 
sites of the total variance of factors influencing women's participation in forest 
management (Table 4.5). 
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The dominant variables for the first factor (Table 4.5), which explained 
30.3% and 23.4% of the variation in ACM and non-ACM sites, respectively, 
are mostly indicators related to inclusion in forest management. The level of 
participation in ACM and the husband’s support to women’s participation 
had the highest loading of 0.94 and 0.90 in ACM sites, while in non-ACM 
sites, husband’s support and knowledge of forest laws had the highest load- 
ing of 0.67 and 0.60, respectively. Qualitative results indicated that husband’s 
support to women’s participation increased if the husband also participated in 
ACM. 

The dominating variables for the second factor, which explained 24.7% 
and 18.75% of the variation in ACM and non-ACM sites, were related to the 
socio-economic characteristics of the respondents. The level of dependence on 
forest resources had the highest loading of 0.88 and 0.82 in ACM and non- 
ACM sites, respectively. The majority of the women were benefiting eco- 
nomically from the forest since it provided them with forest products for both 
subsistence and income. Household income had the second-highest loading 
with 0.83 and 0.80 in ACM and non-ACM sites, respectively. Furthermore, 
distance to the forest had a negative loading in both sites, suggesting that when 
the forest was distant, due to the various roles that women play and dangers 
they may experience, long-distance acts as a disincentive to participation in 
forest management. 

The third factor explained 13.5% and 9.8% of the variation in ACM and 
non-ACM sites, respectively. The position of women in the community (lead- 
ership) had the highest loading of -0.63 and -0.62, implying that low status 
decreased the women’s ability to express themselves and voice their opinions 
in forest management, leading to less participation. 

Contrary to Lise (2000) and Owubah et al. (2001), who argue that education 
influences participation in forest management and conservation, in our study, 
the number of years spent in school did not influence women’s participation in 
forest management. This may be due to the fact that most of the women had 
reported low levels of education (mean average of 3.75 years in school). 

Factor analysis revealed that men’s participation in forest management was 
influenced by three factors that accounted for 64.8% in ACM sites and 55.8% 
in non-ACM sites of the total variance of factors influencing men’s participa- 
tion in forest management (Table 4.6). Like the female counterparts, forest 
management factors had the highest loading for factor 1, followed by socio- 
economic characteristics and finally socio-cultural characteristics. The status of 
men in the community, unlike that of women, did not have a significant role 
in influencing men’s participation in forest management. 

The marital status of men and women across both ACM and non-ACM 
sites had no significant positive impact on participation in forest management; 
however, it had a negative loading, implying that married men and women 
were less willing to participate in forest management than those who were 
single. This could mean that younger women or men are more willing to 
participate in and contribute to forest management. This could be related to 
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the additional workload of married members, which can reduce their time 
available to participate in forest management compared with single members. 
In addition, ethnicity, like marriage, had no significant positive impact in for- 
est management, implying that the ethnic background of respondents did not 
matter in forest management participation. 


Dependence on forest products 


In order to obtain insights on community dependence on forest products, we 
investigated the forest products harvested by men and women from ACM sites 
and non-ACM sites (Table 4.7). While the same range of forest resources is 
harvested by men and women across both ACM and non-ACM study sites for 
most products, there was increased charcoal harvesting in non-ACM sites as 
compared with ACM sites. In addition, there was more harvesting of honey by 
women in ACM sites compared with non-ACM sites. The difference may be 
at least partially attributed to the stricter forest law enforcement under ACM 
sites. But the fact that during ACM implementation sustainable harvesting of 
forest products such as honey production was emphasized while destructive 
harvesting practices such as charcoal production were discouraged (see Chapter 
5) was another important factor. Results also show evidence of marked gen- 
der specialization in the collection of forest products. Men mostly harvested 
the following products: poles, charcoal, honey and sand. On the other hand, 
women’s harvesting emphasized firewood, water, herbs and craft material 
(Table 4.7). A chi-square test of independence was performed to examine the 
relation between gender and products harvested from ACM and non-ACM 
sites. The relationship between these variables was significant in both ACM 
sites — Y? (10, N=400) = 2.4, p = 0.0014, and non-ACM sites — Y? (10, N=652) 
= 1.06, p = 0.0027. Men and women were likely to harvest different products 


Table 4.7 Forest products harvested by women and men in ACM and non-ACM sites 


Products ACM sites Non-ACM sites 
Women 96 Men 96 Women 96 Men 96 

Poles 10.7 1.6 29.1 4.2 
Firewood 5.7 43.8 5.7 35.4 
Carbon/charcoal 6.8 0.5 22.9 35.4 
Wild animals 6.0 0.0 4.6 0.0 
Craft materials 1.6 22,5 2.3 5.4 
Herbs 3.8 28.0 8.0 21.4 
Honey 21.6 0.0 10.9 0.0 
Water 12.3 8.9 3.4 34.5 
Sand 12.3 2:2 5.7 12 
Fodder/grass 9.6 8.3 4.6 0.6 


Fibre 4.5 2t 10.5 2.9 
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from the forest. However, when the two site types were compared, results 
revealed that both ACM and non-ACM sites provided men and women with 
relatively similar amounts of products (x^ (10, N=1052) = 1.7, p = 0.0033). 

The results from this study support work by Sunderland et al. (2014) who 
report that there is significant gender differentiation in the collection of forest 
products — men and women play distinctive roles in the forest sector. 

Having investigated the products harvested, it was important to further 
examine if the respondents considered the forest products to still be abun- 
dant within the forest in comparison with ten years ago. Results revealed that 
men and women had different opinions on the abundance of forest products 
(Table 4.8). Across both ACM and non-ACM sites, there is general agree- 
ment that forest resources have greatly decreased and are thus less abundant. 
However, when a comparison is made between the study site types, both men 
and women report that forest products are slightly more abundant in ACM 
sites than non-ACM sites. This could be attributed to a lower extraction of 
forest products from ACM sites compared with non-ACM sites by both men 
and women because of improved enforcement of forest rules, but also because 
of increased investment in alternative sources of livelihood-capacity as a result 
of ACM training. 

'The results also reveal that slightly more women than men were of the opinion 
that forest products were slightly more abundant; men considered the availability 
of forest products to be on the decline. This may suggest that forest products 
harvested by women, such as firewood, crafts material, water and herbs, remain 
abundant even when the forests are degraded. On the other hand, products har- 
vested by men, such as poles, honey and timber, have become very scarce as 
forests have diminished. The relative perceived abundance of forest products in 
ACM sites may also be attributed to better conservation efforts due to ACM train- 
ing and implementation. 


Table 4.8 Perceptions on availability/abundance of forest resources 


Products ACM sites Non-ACM sites 

Women 96 Men 96 Women 96 Men 96 

Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Poles 175 82.5 15.1 84.9 40 96 2.4 97.6 
Firewood 22.44 77.9 19.1 80.9 17.7 82.3 16.8 83.2 
Carbon/charcoal 2.2 97.8 1.9 98.1 2:3 97.7 168 832 
Wild animals 1.6 98.4 1.66 98.4 0.0 100 0.0 100 
Craft materials 7.9- .:92:1 37.1 62.9 14 98.9 0.6 99.4 
Herbs 126 3874 12.1 87.9 103 89.7 11.3 88.7 
Honey 5.2 94.8 4.6 95.4 6.3 93.7 0.6 99.4 
Water 61.7 38.3 13.7. 17.6 137 86.3 13.7 86.3 
Sand 29 97.1 1:3- 987 14 98.6 0.6 99.4 
Fodder/grass 4.1 95.9 3.8 | 96.2 0.0 | 100 0.6 99.4 


Fibre 6.3 93.7 3.0 97 2.7 933 2.4 97.6 
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Gender dimension of forest product and income use 


In order to understand how the forest contributes to the livelihoods of men and 
women, we first investigated how the communities use forest products. The 
results show that both men and women in ACM and non-ACM sites use forest 
products mainly to meet their domestic needs (Table 4.9). However, in ACM 
sites, a larger percentage of men (33%) and women (28%) reported using more 
forest products for income generation (commercial vs subsistence) as compared 
with non-ACM sites (22% men and 14% women). This could be attributed to 
the fact that during implementation of ACM, the community members were 
encouraged to participate in sustainable forest income-generating enterprises 
such as beekeeping for honey production and tree planting — contributing to 
global restoration efforts as well, on a small scale — for both domestic and com- 
mercial purposes (see Chapter 5). 


Table 4.9 Gender dimensions of forest product and income use 


Use type ACM sites Non-ACM sites 
Men (%) Women (%) Men (%) Women (%) 


Forest product use 


Subsistence use 67 82 78 86 
Commercial use 33 28 22 14 
Expenditure item 

Food 15.3 17.9 15:5 14.3 
Medical and school fees 22.1 23.7 18.3 20.7 
Investments and savings 5.7 10.2 3.3 2.8 
Mutual aid groups expenditure 9.2 16.0 6.5 5.0 
Personal expenditure 23.5 12.2 18.5 8.2 


For those who earned income from the use of forest products, we wanted 
to understand use patterns of this income as this could have implications for 
people's participation in forest management. Results reveal that utilization of 
forest income is gendered in ACM and non-ACM sites. In both ACM and 
non-ACM sites, women spent income along the same budget lines, though 
we observed that women had increased capacity to spend in ACM sites as 
compared with non-ACM sites. This is attributed to the fact that women 
were not only harvesting for subsistence but were engaging and investing 
more in income-generating activities than in non-ACM sites. ACM was cru- 
cial in building capacity for women to engage in income-generating activities. 
Women also had better savings in mutual aid groups in ACM sites than their 
counterparts in non-ACM sites. Again, these are capacities obtained during 
ACM where members identified income-generating projects they felt would 
help meet their needs for basic goods and services and thus lower their level of 
dependence on the forests. Exchange visits among the ACM groups exposed 
participants to investment opportunities while the ACM village banking pro- 
grammes allowed them to pool resources (see Chapter 5). 
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Although qualitatively, it seemed that men spent most of their forest income 
on personal expenditures (as has been observed elsewhere) and women, on 
medicines, school fees and food, this was not borne out by our statistical tests. 
A chi-square test of independence was performed to examine the relation 
between gender and use of forest income within ACM and non-ACM sites. 
The relation between these variables was not significant: Y? (4, N = 400) = 4.3, 
p = 0.22 in ACM; and x? (4, N = 652) = 6.9, p = 0.37 in non-ACM sites. In 
fact, both women and men contributed to the wellbeing of the family, along 
the same budget items. The results of this study suggest that forests, in addi- 
tion to being important sources of subsistence foods and materials, make a sig- 
nificant contribution to rural household income and consequently to poverty 
reduction. However, the per cent contribution of income from the sale of for- 
est produce to general household income was beyond the scope of this study. 


Conclusions 


Our findings indicate that factors related to forest management itself are the most 
important determinants of men’s and women’s participation in forest management 
in Uganda. More women in ACM sites reported enhanced participation and qual- 
ity of participation in forestry management activities as compared with women in 
non-ACM sites. We consider participatory forest management approaches such 
as ACM as crucial for enhancing women’s participation, particularly those whose 
livelihoods are directly and highly impacted by the forest. Additionally, women’s 
participation in forest management is enhanced by participatory forest manage- 
ment approaches that open up public forested spaces as opposed to private forested 
spaces, implying that the probability of women participating at the community 
level (in community forests) is higher than that at the household level. 

We also found that men's and women's participation in forest management 
can be influenced by their socio-cultural and socio-economic characteristics 
such as status in their community, income and level of dependence on forest 
resources. Women's personal and household attributes combined with socio- 
cultural norms and values may constrain or enhance their participation in forest 
management in Uganda despite their parücipation in ACM. 

Lastly, the study reveals that there is a marked gender specialization in the 
collection of forest products from both ACM and non-ACM sites. While there 
is no significant difference between the products harvested from ACM and 
non-ACM sites, in each of these sites, men and women harvested different 
forest products; men and women also both harvested forest produce for subsist- 
ence and sale. However, more women in ACM sites harvested forest produce 
for income generation compared with women in non-ACM sites. 


Policy recommendations 


These results lead us to several policy recommendations: first, in order to increase 
men’s and women’s participation in forest management, we recommend that 
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participatory forest management initiatives such as ACM be institutionalized 
and implemented throughout the country. Forest adjacent communities should 
enter into collaborative forest management arrangements with the forest own- 
ers/managers (national forest authority, local government or the private forest 
owners) or be facilitated to form tree-planting groups or associations by NGOs 
and local government forestry officials. The latter kinds of activities could also 
contribute to more benign attempts to restore forests, in line with global efforts 
to do so more collaboratively (e.g., Butler and Schultz 2019; Mansourian 2020). 
The process should be simplified, adaptive and fast-tracked in order to increase 
the number of communities with collaborative forest management agreements. 

Second, our study shows that the level of dependence on forest resources 
provides an incentive for both men and women to participate in forest man- 
agement. However, present forest law allows limited use rights to forest adja- 
cent communities. They can only legally harvest dry dead branches of trees for 
firewood in “reasonable quantities.” Thus, communities adjacent to rich forest 
resources are often poor. We recommend that the withdrawal and exploitation 
rights of these communities be improved but regulated so that they can exploit 
forest resources to improve their livelihoods on a sustainable basis through col- 
laborative forest management approaches. 
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Notes 


1 CIFOR’s approach is described in a number of publications, archived at https://www2 
.cifor.org/acm/. 

2 Level of husband’s support, education/years in school, participation in ACM, distance to 
forest, dependence on forest resources, position/status of women in community, ethnic- 
ity, household income, knowledge of laws and policy and marital status. 
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Introduction to Chapter 5 


Mukasa et al. continue in Chapter 5 with the ACM programme that was con- 
ducted in Uganda, but these authors focus instead on the process of ACM, the 
specific attempts the community members undertook with the team’s facilita- 
tion and the impacts at that time. The authors have also been able to revisit 
these sites more recently and provide up-to-date assessments of the longevity of 
many, though not all, of their efforts. A number of the communities’ concerns 
have significance for the global restoration efforts now underway — efforts that 
frequently inadequately attend to the needs, interests and capabilities of local 
people. The experience of this ACM team should be directly applicable to 
many such programmes. 

Mukasa’s team also demonstrates the value of attending to both genders in 
attempts to empower women. They were able — through equitable and careful 
facilitation, regular and consistent involvement and a focus on local priorities — 
to interest local men as well in improving livelihoods and voice for the whole 
community while also addressing gendered power imbalances there. Their suc- 
cesses speak to the value of concerted, local level, responsive development 
efforts that emphasize learning among all participants. The complementarity 
between the research reported in Chapter 4 and this chapter shows an effec- 
tive way to address multiple levels (from local to national). Chapters 4 and 
5 conclude that ACM demonstrates efficacy, though somewhat erratically. It is 
worth noting the agreement in results, despite the divergent research methods 
used in analysis. 
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Introduction 


Global approaches to forest management have, in the past 25 years, shifted 
from state-centric management to co-management, to sometimes devolving 
authority to whole communities (Belcher and Schreckenberg 2007). Despite 
this, evidence shows that in these devolution processes, women continue to 
be marginalized from decision making and in the distribution of tree or for- 
est resource benefits (Mai, Mwangi and Wan 2011), while Arora-Jonsson 
et al. (2020) suggest that gender equality is a precondition for sustainable 
forestry management. In many countries, women’s roles and representa- 
tion in decision making in the forestry sector are very limited (FAO 2005). 
There are important differences between men’s and women’s perspectives 
on — and use of — forest resources for the wellbeing of their families and 
communities (IUCN 2011). In all regions of the world, women and men 
have different access to, control over and use of trees and land (IUCN 
2011; FAO 2003). Unlike men who are largely involved in the extraction 
of timber products, women use products such as firewood and non-timber 
forest products, which may demand more frequent interaction with forests 
(Pandolfelli, Meinzen-Dick and Dohrn 2007; Mwangi, Meinzen-Dick and 
Sun 2011). Moreover, the ownership of forests and the sale of forest prod- 
ucts are largely under the control of men, and women’s needs and concerns 
over forests are often neglected (Women’s Environment and Development 
Organization 2012). 

A growing body of evidence demonstrates that women’s involvement 
in forest management produces substantial gains for forest conservation and 
livelihoods (Agarwal 2010). The World Bank forestry strategy clearly states 
that sustainable use of forests requires the participation of all groups in rural 
communities, including women. It also states that women’s needs differ from 
those of men, and many policies and programmes continue to overlook wom- 
en’s specific needs, knowledge, roles and relations regarding forest and tree 
resources (World Bank 2002). 
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Studies to understand the extent to which gender was addressed in Uganda’s 
natural resources sector found important progress in formal gender mainstream- 
ing but weak implementation at all levels of governance, from national to sub- 
national levels (Mukasa et al. 2012; Banana et al. 2012). These studies revealed 
that although the Uganda Forestry Policy, Forestry Act and Forestry Plan 
address gender and women’s specific needs, they are not backed up by relevant 
regulation and mechanisms for monitoring implementation and ensuring com- 
pliance (Mukasa et al. 2012). In addition, existing customary rules in Uganda 
undermine women’s participation in resource governance and limit their 
rights, benefits and participation in forests and tree resources decision mak- 
ing. Further, benefits from forests and tree resources continue to be allocated 
disproportionately, with men benefitting from the trade in high-value products 
while women’s gains are from their subsistence use of resources or trade in low- 
value products. Because of cultural norms, women continue to access forest and 
tree resources through their relationships to their male counterparts as wives, 
daughters or sisters; any form of control or ownership is reserved to men. This 
puts women in vulnerable positions when divorced or widowed. 

Here, we present the findings of a six-year process of negotiation and facili- 
tation among mixed groups of men and women. The purpose of the process 
was to (a) explore how women’s rights and access to forest and tree resources 
(on-farm tree resources, private forests, local and central government forest 
reserves) could be strengthened and (b) investigate the impact of the adaptive 
collaborative management (ACM) approach on gender equity in rights, deci- 
sion making and benefits sharing in forest management activities. We high- 
light the governance arrangements, practices and processes that are central to 
enhancing gender inclusion and to the transformation of underlying values and 
norms in community forestry. 

The next section provides the background to the ACM approach that was 
applied in this study. The third section presents the context and describes 
socio-economic conditions, and local land and tree/forestry tenure systems. 
Next, we describe the methods and materials used for the study. The fifth sec- 
tion presents and discusses our findings, and the sixth presents challenges and 
lessons learned from the study, followed by our conclusions. 


Gender and collaborative resource governance: An overview 


According to several scholars (McDougall et al. 2010; Mutimukuru- 
Maravanyika et al. 2017), the participation of women and other marginalized 
groups in resource (e.g., forest) management can be enhanced by using an 
ACM approach. ACM is a management approach that has gained popular- 
ity due to its equitable and sustainable outcomes in forest management situa- 
tions (Colfer 2005a, b; Diaw, Aseh and Prabhu 2009; Mandondo, Prabhu and 
Matose 2008). The ACM approach is designed to enhance participation by all 
stakeholders (especially marginalized groups) in deliberate community efforts 
including decision making and benefit sharing. 
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By facilitating negotiations between stakeholders, practitioners may sup- 
port the development of collaborative and adaptive strategies to manage forests 
(FAO 2006). For example in the ACM process, factors that hinder women’s 
participation are identified and addressed, using participatory action research 
(PAR), a ‘learning by doing’ process through which a group, together with 
other stakeholders, identifies a problem, takes action to resolve it, monitors 
and evaluates the outcomes, reflects and learns from the activity (Figure 5.1) 
(Colfer 2005b; German et al. 2012; Mandondo, Prabhu and Matose 2008; 
Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2008). 


Present Future 


planning 
new action 


Figure 5.1 Participatory action research process. 


The ACM approach seeks to empower women and other marginalized 
groups who live in and around forests by giving them a greater say in how 
forests are managed (CIFOR 2004). The approach has proven successful in 
encouraging both men and women to participate in managing their natural 
resources. For example, in Mafungautsi Forest Reserve, in Zimbabwe, women 
were not initially involved in formal forest management, as this was deemed a 
man’s sphere. After representatives (both men and women) from the commu- 
nities were invited to participate in capacity development activities (including 
a “training for transformation” workshop), women’s attendance and participa- 
tion in formal meetings rose dramatically and they became actively involved in 
various forest user groups (e.g., broom grass resource user groups; Mandondo, 
Prabhu and Matose 2008). Further, these women adopted sustainable harvest- 
ing techniques and began to generate more income through value addition 
(Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 2010; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et al. 2008). 
Similar results have been found in Nepal, where lower caste women gained 
sufficient confidence after participation in ACM processes (Dangol 2005), and 
in Ghana, where women in the artisanal fisheries sector gained confidence 
and actively participated in resource management platforms after their capaci- 
ties were developed through ACM processes (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika et 
al. 2017). 

The implementation of ACM may however confront significant challenges. 
For example, ACM can create dependency, especially among disadvantaged 
groups who may require continued facilitation (Gondo 2011). And if care is 
not taken, the elites in the group may tend to influence decision making to 
support their own interests. On the other hand, the elites may stop participating 
in resource management platforms when they realize that the poor and mar- 
ginalized are gaining more confidence and power (Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 
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2010). Similarly, external actors, such as government and NGOs, can advance 
their own interests at the expense of intended beneficiaries (Gondo 2011). 
Successful ACM implementation thus requires commitment from all stake- 
holders in terms of time, financial resources and genuine support of commu- 
nity objectives (Gondo 2011; Plummer and Armitage 2007). 


The study area 


Our study was conducted in Mpigi, Butambala, Masaka and Rakai Districts, 
which are all in the Lake Victoria agro-ecological zone of Uganda (Figure 5.2). 
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Figure 5.2 Lake Victoria Crescent covering the initial study districts of Mpigi, Masaka and 
Rakai. 
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Although generally equatorial, the climate is modified by the altitude with an 
average of between 1500 mm and 1800 mm of rainfall, per year and tempera- 
tures ranging from 21°C to 29°C (Banana et al. 2010). The average elevation 
of the study area is 1200 m above sea level. The vegetation of the region 
used to be tropical moist forests — however, most of this has been cleared 
for farming. The four districts have a total population of 1,164,701, with an 
average of 291,175 inhabitants each. Population densities range from 144.5 to 
192.2 people per km? (Uganda Bureau of Statistics 2017). The study sites are 
dominated by the Baganda — the largest ethnic group in Uganda. This group is 
characterized by patriarchal values, with men as heads of household and main 
decision makers in the household and community. These norms and values 
have impacts on how tree and forest resources are utilized in the communities.” 
According to local cultural norms, a woman cannot own land, and therefore 
trees, through inheritance, but can access and manage land and trees through 
her male relatives (e.g., father, brother or husband). However, these norms 
are gradually changing due to supportive policies and continuous sensitization 
mostly by NGOs and other institutions focusing on gender issues, allowing 
some women (whether married, widowed or single) to inherit and own land 
and trees. Lately, women are increasingly attaining education and gaining eco- 
nomic empowerment, thus increasing their ability to purchase and own land. 
It should be noted that women own from 7% to 20% of land in Uganda (Lewis 
2012; Mukasa et al. 2012). 

Most people in the study sites grow a mix of crops, which include bananas, 
coffee, maize, beans, vegetables, trees and fodder grasses in agroforestry sys- 
tems. Due to land pressure, encroachment on forest land for agricultural pro- 
duction is common and frequent, mostly by local community members living 
in areas adjacent to the forest reserves (Namaalwa, Gombya-Ssembajjwe and 
Hofstad 2001; Banana et al. 2012). 

Several property-rights regimes exist in the study area including: central 
forest reserves (CFR) managed by the National Forest Authority (NFA), local 
forest reserves managed by district local governments, and private and commu- 
nal forests on privately owned land. Past and current studies have found deg- 
radation of forestry resources to occur in all property-rights regimes (Banana 
and Gombya Ssembajjwe 2000). Tree tenure regimes also follow the forest 
property regimes whereby the government owns the trees in CFR s while trees 
on local forest reserves and private forests are owned by the local government 
and landlords, respectively. 


Methodology 


We used a mixed methods approach comprising both qualitative and quantita- 
tive methods. Following the participatory action research approach, qualita- 
tive methods included resource mapping, problem identification and problem 
tree analysis, pairwise ranking to prioritize problems, visioning that resulted 
in action planning (actions were then implemented to see what worked best), 
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focus group discussions, transect walks, key informant interviews and par- 
ticipant observation. In order to obtain the most recent information about 
the groups, phone calls to contact persons were used. Quantitative methods 
included surveys conducted using questionnaires (see Chapter 4). 

The study area consisted of six selected project sites located in the four 
districts (Table 5.1) that were selected to vary by property regimes, distance 
to markets/main capital city (Kampala) and interaction with external actors. 
Further details of the site selection criteria can be found in (Banana et al. 2012). 


Table 5.1 Selected study sites (see also Table 4.1) 


District Sub-county Site Neighbouring forest reserve 

Butambala Gombe T/C Nkinga village Nawandigi Central Forest Reserve (CFR) 

Mpigi Muduuma Mbazzi village Lwamunda CFR 

Masaka Buwunga Bukeeri village Nabukonge CFR and Catholic Mission 
Forest 


Masaka Kyanamukaka Kagologolo village Mujuzi CFR 
Rakai Rakai T/C Kajoki village No forest 
Rakai Kagamba Kizira village No forest 


The adaptive collaborative management approach was used by a team of 
researchers, dubbed the ACM team,* to implement community-selected, for- 
est-related activities in the study sites and to facilitate gender inclusion within 
the context of these activities. 


ACM is an approach whereby people who have interests in a natu- 
ral resource agree to act together to plan, observe and learn from the 
implementation of their plans while recognizing that plans often fail to 
achieve their stated objectives. It is characterized by conscious efforts 
among such groups to communicate, collaborate, negotiate, resolve con- 
flicts and seek out opportunities to learn collectively about the impacts 
of their actions. 

(CIFOR 2008) 


A key element of the ACM approach is participatory action research — a pro- 
cess of systematic inquiry that is collective, collaborative, self-reflexive and 
undertaken by participants seeking to answer questions about real-life concerns 
to improve their wellbeing. “Learning by doing” is the mode of operation in 
the PAR process whereby a group identifies a problem, takes action to resolve 
it, monitors the outcomes, reflects and learns from the activity — the commu- 
nity in this case is also actively involved in the research process. The iterative 
nature of this approach is illustrated in Figure 5.1. The process is driven by a 
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need to move from an undesired current situation to a desired future state that 
the actors agree upon, and the end goal of PAR is to empower the community 
to create change and deal with their own challenges rather than waiting pas- 
sively for outside help (Apgar and Douthwaite 2013; Evans et al. 2014). 

The ACM process was implemented in two phases and activities imple- 
mented in each phase are described separately below. 


First phase (May 2011 to June 2013) 


'The process began with an analysis of Uganda's natural resources policies to 
understand how gender issues were being addressed there as well as what had 
worked and what had not worked (Banana et al. 2012). We also analysed 
the extent to which gender issues were considered in government and non- 
government forestry projects and programmes (Mukasa et al. 2012). A baseline 
survey with a larger group of communities was carried out. We then selected 
a subset of communities for the ACM work. The follow-up survey was then 
conducted in both ACM and non-ACM sites after the implementation of 
ACM to look for changes in the participation of women in forestry manage- 
ment over time. The results of this survey were reported in detail in Chapter 4. 

The baseline surveys were followed by the training of trainers in the ACM 
approach. Several stakeholders participated in this training including govern- 
ment officials, researchers, NGO staff and staff from the private sector. During 
the training, the art of facilitation and PAR, among other issues, were demys- 
tified. The ACM team later established contact with district and community 
officials in order to identify, build and strengthen partnerships. This was fol- 
lowed by community entry and mobilization and implementation of ACM 
activities facilitated by two female external facilitators? (from the Association of 
Uganda Professional Women in Agriculture and Environment). 

At the beginning of the PAR cycle, with facilitation of the district-level 
stakeholders (who participated in the ACM capacity development workshop; 
see Chapter 6 for similar examples), the community members (both men and 
women) were involved in a visioning exercise. Using knowledge of their cur- 
rent situation, including identifying opportunities and problems in their com- 
munities, they generated their desired visions and later developed action plans 
for implementation. Visioning exercises resulted in five-year community action 
plans that were specific for each user group. All activities were conducted 
through segregated gender groups of elderly men and women, adult men and 
women, young men (aged 15—19) and women. The younger married women 
refused to be grouped under female youth as they felt their needs were similar 
to those of the older women. Presentations and discussions were done in ple- 
nary sessions to reach a common agreement. Across the four districts, a total of 
222 (113 men and 109 women) community members voluntarily participated 
in the visioning exercises (Table 5.2). During the exercise, male youth were 
separated from adult men because of their different interests. Attendance per 
community (both youth and adults combined) is illustrated in Table 5.2. 
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Table 5.2 Attendance per community 


No District Village/community | Number of participants 
Men Women Total 


1 Mpigi Mbazzi 19 16 35 
2  Butambala Nkinga 8 21 29 
2  Masaka Bukeeri 20 15 35 
Kagologolo 31 27 58 

3 Rakai Kizira 22 21 43 
Kajoki 13 9 22 

Total 113 109 222 


After the visioning exercises, community members developed indicators to 
track the changes in women's participation. The indicators developed through 
participatory monitoring tracked progress in implementation and in gender 
equality, including the number of women: (a) in leadership positions; (b) 
attending community meetings; c) contributing actively during discussions; (d) 
owning trees on “their” farms and/or in CFR; and (e) controlling income/ 
benefits. The formulation of these indicators built on the prior knowledge of 
women's participation in key fora (i.e., community meetings) and influence in 
decision-making processes. 

Most ACM implementation groups were formed voluntarily by both men 
and women in study sites after community sensitization and facilitation by 
the ACM team members. The groups selected activities both on-farm and in 
nearby forests that were mostly under the management of the governmental 
National Forestry Authority. On-farm activities were intended to reduce pres- 
sure on forests while generating income for both men and women. These 
on-farm activities included the establishment of individual and group tree 
nurseries, tree planting in agroforestry systems and woodlots, improved cof- 
fee, banana and vegetable production for income and improved food security, 
water harvesting and intensive fish farming in water tanks. These findings are 
particularly relevant for global forest restoration efforts (Erbaugh et al. 2020). 
Forest-based activities included group tree nursery establishment, tree planting 
using a faungya ° system, beekeeping and fish farming. During the process of 
implementation of planned activities, the participants identified capacity devel- 
opment needs in various aspects including alternative livelihood opportunities 
to reduce forest dependence, improved forest management practices, leader- 
ship and representation and gender concepts and applications. Consequently, 
the facilitation team organized trainings as well as exchange visits to other 
groups with good gender and forestry management practices. 

In addition, linkages with relevant stakeholders (e.g., NGOs, government 
departments) who were able to support capacity development were established. 
These organizations provided various kinds of support to the groups, including 
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training in gender concepts and relations, tree nursery management, beekeep- 
ing, forest management and fish farming as well as material support such as 
seedlings and energy-saving stoves. Moreover, group organization allowed 
them to enter into legal agreements with the National Forestry Authority and 
to plant trees in areas allocated to them with a level of confidence that the 
NFA would not evict them, hence, incentivizing tree planüng by both men 
and women. For women in particular, this pathway for acquiring assets was 
much more secure than through their husbands’ land. Importantly, within- 
group rules of engagement, through the designing of constitutions, and their 
compliance with rules, helped to deal with the free-rider problem and other 
customary laws that were a hindrance to women's ownership of tree resources. 

Monitoring and evaluation of planned activities followed implementa- 
tion and was done through monthly community meetings. Group members 
reflected on activities they undertook, the lessons they learned and the re-plan- 
ning process. Documentation of the process was a major component in order 
to present a complete record of the group's analysis, reflection and learning. All 
ACM team members were involved in process documentation (including local 
level co-facilitators). Visits to individual members’ households were also made 
to monitor the progress of activities at the household level. 


Second phase (February 2014 until September 2016) 


The second phase involved continued implementation of the first-phase activi- 
ties and the addition of others aimed at disseminating experiences, obtain- 
ing feedback and expanding the ACM processes to other districts. These new 
activities included: 


a) Reporting progress of implementation to district political, technical and 
community officials 

b) Improvement of monitoring and evaluation indicators 

c) Conducting dissemination workshops to district and national level stake- 
holders to solicit feedback and validation of phase one results 

d) Conducting participatory planning workshops at the community level to 
reflect on their visions and re-strategize 

e) Leadership training 

f Identification and training of co-facilitators 

g) Community exchange and study visits 

h) Training of communities, NGOs and government officials in ACM 
approaches in three new Districts 

i) Engaging legislators and other policy-makers in an effort to institutional- 
ize ACM in government programmes. 


At this stage, we focused on mixed groups of men and women in order to 
take advantage of synergies from both genders (Mwangi, Meinzen-Dick and 
Sun 2011). In addition, because gender is relational, increasing gender equity 
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requires an understanding of both men’s and women’s perceptions, values and 
activities in a culturally sensitive and open way (Evans et al. 2014). We used 
community-identified priorities and needs as logical entry points into the com- 
munity. We anticipated that change towards gender equity in rights, decision 
making and benefit sharing would occur through careful facilitation and mod- 
eration by the ACM team while supporting the implementation of diverse 
activities and action plans identified jointly by men and women in the com- 
munities. These were focused on alleviating key forest-related concerns. The 
details of the overall ACM process pathway evolved organically as participants 
worked to implement their action plans. Figure 5.3 provides a framework illus- 
trating the implementation of ACM and the pathway towards change. 
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Figure 5.3 Framework of implementation of ACM activities. 


Results and discussion 


Our findings are presented in two parts: a) gender-focused dimensions, in par- 
ticular women's and men's participation in decision making, group leadership, 
rights to trees and forests? and b) the performance of the forest user groups after 
implementation of ACM activities. ACM implementation used community- 
level needs and priorities as an entry point for identifying and addressing gen- 
der-differentiated needs. The set of indicators used was developed jointly and 
validated by community members and other relevant stakeholders. 


Advancing gender inclusion in forest management using the ACM approach 
Enhanced women's participation in tree planting 


Cultural norms? inhibiting women from planting trees were a major concern 
raised by women during the visioning exercises. In the case of land, the local 
norms are quite strong. Although the constitution does not allow discrimination 
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in ownership of land, in reality, women own a negligible percentage of land. 
For instance, planting by women of certain trees on land owned by men in 
the central region of Uganda was taboo. This is because the planting of trees 
such as Ficus natalensis indicated land ownership and leadership. Some trees 
such as fruit trees could be tolerated, but Ficus natalensis and other timber tree 
species that were being promoted by the ACM project" were not tolerated 
at all. Ficus and other timber trees could only be planted by the landowner. 
Therefore, even though the project goal was to increase women’s participation 
in forest management, this was proving difficult to achieve even though gov- 
ernment policies were supportive and fair. In order to deal with this challenge, 
the following activities were undertaken: 


1. The ACM team facilitated and encouraged the formation of mixed 
groups of both men and women even though the project was targeting 
women. This was done to: remove all suspicions from men about the 
project inciting women to become insubordinate; ensure that both men 
and women accessed land for tree planting; and encourage men who 
were participating in the project (and whose attitudes had been trans- 
formed) to convince other men to support the women in their families 
to access land. It also enhanced women’s confidence to speak out in the 
presence of men. 

2. We provided gender training for both men and women group members. 
This helped to bring to the fore cultural taboos that were a hindrance to 
development such as preventing women from owning land, planting trees 
or even climbing them to harvest some products. Members were able to 
discuss these issues and suggest solutions to address the taboos related to 
forest management and tree planting. This further encouraged the men 
and women to practice equity at home and in group and community 
work. 

3. The ACM teams continually sensitized participants about the importance 
of involving women in forest and tree management. Local examples of 
women who were involved in tree planting and management were given 
and their farms visited. 

4. Land for men and women planting trees in the NFA CFR was allocated 
equally. This was made possible by the facilitation of the ACM team 
that signed an MOU with NFA to enable the participation of commu- 
nity members in collaborative forest management (CFM). Thereafter 
NFA allocated land to the community members, and community mem- 
bers themselves allocated land to members for tree planting in addition 
to allowing regeneration of the natural forest. In Mbazzi, each member 
(women and men) received 0.25 hectares (ha) where they each planted 
200 eucalyptus trees, as individuals. The rest was left for indigenous tree 
species that they planted or left to regenerate. Women were encouraged 
by ACM facilitators to demonstrate to men their ability to manage tree 
planting as well as using the benefits for home development. 
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With the above facilitation from the ACM team, some men allowed women to 
plant trees on their farmland (Table 5.3). Women were allocated pieces of land by 
their husbands and were allowed to decide what tree species to plant. Across all 
sites, nearly 30% of women’s user group members planted Ficus species, a “forbid- 
den” tree species, as noted earlier, that symbolized land ownership. Two of these 
women reported earning income from the sale of bark cloth made from Ficus. 
Women also planted income-generating trees like Eucalyptus, Pine and Maesopsis 
spp. Table 5.3 shows the number of trees and species types planted by both men 
and women through the duration of this project. Overall, 98% of all group mem- 
bers in the study areas owned trees either on their farms, in the allocated forest 
reserves or in both areas (110 men and 173 women). The 2% comprises new 
members who had not yet gotten an opportunity to plant trees. This ownership 
of trees by women represents a deviation from widespread cultural norms. 


Table 5.3 Number of trees planted by men and women user group members, four years 
after the facilitation of ACM processes in 2015 


Species Women Men Where women planted Where men planted 

Eucalyptus 6493 38,616 Mostly in allocated areas in Mostly in woodlots on 
CFR private land 

Grevillea 740 460 On boundaries on farmland As shade trees in coffee 

Ficus 190 400 In agroforestry mixtures on In agroforestry mixtures on 
farmland farmland 

Maesopsis 247 450 On privately owned land As boundary markers and as 

shade trees in coffee 

Fruit trees 350 460 Mostly in the compound and Compound and elsewhere 
tended seedlings in home on the farm 
gardens 

Pine 209 534 One or two as compound As woodlots on private land 
trees 

Others 312 450 As allowed by the owner of As deemed necessary 
the land 

Total 8,541 41,370 


When young, trees on farmland were mostly managed by women, with 
men taking over when the trees were mature, while those in woodlots and 
coffee plantations were mostly managed by men. Trees planted in the CFR 
were managed by their owners (both men and women). When it came to the 
marketing of the products, the selling of products from trees on farmland and 
woodlots was mostly by men while those from the CFR were sold by both 
men and women owners. We learned that women had decision-making pow- 
ers on trees grown in the CFR that they owned, and they received all the 
resulting income. 

The difference in the numbers of trees planted by women and men in 
Table 5.3 was driven by land ownership and access to financial capital. The 
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area available for tree planting for women was largely static as they did not have 
the ability to purchase or sell che land. Women and men members of the group 
received equal allocations of land in the CFR, which was a quarter of a hectare 
each. This was used to plant Eucalyptus in order to get quick wood products. 
The rest of the land was planted with indigenous tree species. The higher 
numbers of trees planted by men were due to the male youth having gained a 
keen interest in tree planting — many youths acquired more land through either 
purchase or from their parents. 

A survey conducted in 2013 revealed that out of a sample of 144 group 
members, about 80% had planted their priority tree species — of these, 55% 
were women. The most popular species was Eucalyptus (for fast generation of 
poles and firewood) followed by Grevillea (for timber, firewood and its capacity 
to integrate well with crops). The survey indicated that a total of 18,753 trees 
had been planted, with a survival rate of 80.696. 

Most of the women participating in the programme claimed to have gained 
control over benefits from the trees and to have made decisions about the use 
of incomes from tree sales. With regard to timber, only 49 women (out of 173 
respondents to this question) had planted Eucalyptus, some in the CFR and 
others on their farmlands. As earlier explained, some could not convince their 
spouses to allocate them land for Eucalyptus planting; others knew that they 
would not benefit from their efforts even if they planted so they resorted to 
other tree species. In 2015, four years after implementation of ACM activities, 
only five women had started harvesting and two claimed to have indepen- 
dently made the decision to harvest and control their income. Three of the five 
women who had harvested their trees used the poles for constructing poultry 
housing. Overall, only 10% of the women reported earning income from sell- 
ing forest/tree products (e.g., poles, handicrafts and fruits) and controlling the 
income. By 2020, members of the Mbazzi ACM group reported that about 
70% of the women in the group had sold their trees after reaching maturity. 
The majority of them had replanted their woodlots. The control of incomes 
and benefits from trees planted and managed by women and other alternative 
income-generating activities represent yet another deviation from household 
practices that had mostly conferred decision making and control rights to men. 

With the implementation of ACM activities, some women became more 
empowered to the extent that they handled large sums of money. This was 
demonstrated by the following statement by a woman from the Mbazzi group: 


I am not educated. Previously, I was shy and could not say anything openly 
in a meeting but now I also talk in meetings and some of my ideas are 
taken seriously. In addition, I had never handled even Ugandan Shillings 
100,000 [USD1 = 3,500 Ug. Shs.] as my own, but now I get even a mil- 
lion shillings. I have an asset of 200 Eucalyptus trees which I never thought 
I would own. Now if I have a critical financial need, I can sell some as 
poles. But I would like to wait for them to grow bigger. After seeing the 
benefits from the ACM group, my husband who is not an ACM group 
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member is now the one who reminds me of the meeting days and time so 
that I do not miss the meeting. 
(Female, 38 years, Mbazzi). 


Enhanced women’s participation in leadership and decision making 


Exclusion from tree and forestry-related decision-making processes, despite 
their use and management of forests and trees, and their absence in leadership 
positions were major concerns raised by women during visioning exercises 
in the study sites. At the beginning of the project, a few women had been 
involved in leadership in the local government due to the affirmative action by 
the government, requiring that 30% of leaders should be women. The women 
mostly filled posts as secretaries for forest user groups but were not empow- 
ered for decision making. The ACM team adopted the following strategies to 
encourage women to take on leadership posts in the groups. 


* From the start, it was clearly stated that the involvement of men in the 
project was mainly to support the process of empowering women to par- 
ticipate in decision making. Men who were not in support dropped out. 

* There was a deliberate effort to encourage women to actively participate 
in discussions during monthly meetings and trainings. The ACM team 
members would deliberately call out individuals to give their input even if 
they were quiet during meetings. 

* On realizing women's capacity gap in leadership, the ACM team organ- 
ized leadership training courses for the leaders during the implementation. 
Thus, every woman who accepted a leadership post was given leadership 
training, twice during the life of the project. 

* The women were deliberately encouraged to stand and compete for all 
leadership posts both in the group and in the local government. 

* They were also taken for exposure visits to see and learn from other suc- 
cessful groups with women in leadership positions. 

* Special rewards (such as recognition, taking visitors to their homes, taking 
them to workshops) encouraged them to keep participating in leadership 
positions. 


Various capacity development trainings were offered to group members 
(including the women leaders) and these included training on PAR. Tailor- 
made trainings to meet felt needs were also offered and these included: how 
to collaborate, manage and work together as a group; community forest 
management rules and regulations; tree nursery management; grafting; api- 
ary management; fish farming; look and learn tours; and leadership. All these 
trainings helped to boost the confidence of all forest user group members, 
especially the women, and equip them with the skills they needed to deal 
with the challenges they faced. Leadership training provided women lead- 
ers with knowledge, communication skills and confidence. Similarly, men 
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who participated in the leadership training were equipped with the same 
skills and in addition they were able to recognize the need to make room for 
women to get involved in leadership. This further enhanced women leaders’ 
confidence and capability to lead and guide the groups effectively. Training 
in gender concepts and applications for both men and women also provided 
opportunities for open discussion of underlying gender norms and values 
and the usefulness (or not) in the context of forest management and broader 
development. 

Prior to implementing ACM, the two existing user groups each had one 
woman among nine men on the executive committees. One year after the 
introduction of ACM and the formation of four more forest user groups, more 
women were elected to leadership positions on these committees. By 2012, a 
total of 24 women were now part of the executive committees in the six forest 
user groups. By 2016, the number of women executive committee members 
had risen to 36. In 2016, three out of six groups were chaired by women, five 
women were vice-chairpersons, six Were treasurers, one was a secretary and ten 
were committee members. The remaining 11 were executives in the village 
bank committees. Executive committees had the responsibility of mobilizing 
group members to implement joint activities, with each member responsible 
for a particular activity, such as documentation, treasury, tree nursery, beekeep- 
ing, information and gender and HIV activities. The chairperson heads the 
executive committee and represents members at different forums. She/he was 
supposed to reach out and communicate with outsiders on matters concerning 
the group. All the groups have women treasurers because women were usually 
more trusted locally with money than men. There was only one woman in the 
position of secretary because generally women had lower educational levels. 
Table 5.4 summarizes the distribution of leadership positions between women 
and men in the groups. 

Electing women to leadership positions was an important step towards 
involving them in user group decision making, setting agendas and ensuring 


Table 5.4 Leadership in ACM groups in 2016 


Group Total no. of executive Men Women Chairperson 


committee members 

Mbazzi user group 9 4 5 Woman 
Mbazzi village bank 8 2 5 Woman 
Nkinga user group 8 6 2 Man 
Nkinga village bank 7 2 5 Man 
Kajoki user group 7 3 4 Woman 
Kizira user group 7 4 3 Man 
Kagologolo user group 7 4 3 Man 
Kagologolo village bank 7 2 5 Man 
Bukeeri user group 7 3 4 Woman 
Total 67 31 36 
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that women’s interests were reflected in forest use and management decisions. 
The larger the number of women on the executive committee, the greater the 
likelihood of women participating effectively in governing forests (Agarwal 
2010). 

Follow-up on the groups revealed that many women who were empow- 
ered during the ACM activities had continued to hold leadership positions 
within the projects and some even went beyond project activities to repre- 
sent their communities in decision making for several years after the project 
ended, showing the sustainability of the outcomes realized by the project 
(Table 5.5). 


Table 5.5 Women’s leadership roles in ACM groups in 2020 


District Group Leadership situation 


Masaka Bukeeri village Empowered women still in group leadership trying 
to steer the limping group and find alternative 
support (not yet realized). 


Butambala Nkinga village Women still hold leadership positions. Also because 
Twekembe of their empowerment, many women in forest 
Environmental user groups continue to be nominated to represent 
Group (NTEGO) their constituencies on various fora. 

Rakai Kizira Village Bataka Group leader is a male youth and women still hold 

District Twekembe farmers leadership posts as treasurer, secretary for defence 
group and secretary for information. 

Rakai Kajoki village The chairperson is a woman. 

District Kajoki farmers group 
Mpigi Mbazzi village Mbazzi The group separated into two groups after some 
District Farmers Association leadership misunderstandings — the old leadership 


refused to hand over instruments of power and 
this caused the separation of members into two 
groups. One of the groups has 26 members and 
is led by a man, another has 14 members led by a 
woman. 


Improved confidence of women members in leadership and decision making 


Poor attendance at meetings and general lack of confidence to speak up and 
express their interests and preferences during meetings were other concerns 
raised by women in the visioning exercises. Leadership training and facilitation 
by the ACM team helped increase women members’ confidence. In the initial 
stages of ACM interventions, the elected women leaders lacked confidence 
and delegated most of their work to the men on the executive committees. 
After the leadership training and with continuous encouragement from the 
ACM facilitators, unnecessary delegation stopped and the women leaders also 
began to approach necessary offices in person or through telephone calls. 
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To assess change in women's confidence in contributing to discussions dur- 
ing group meetings, the number of contributions by women during meetings 
were recorded for 23 community activities for the six user groups. The average 
contribution to discussions per activity was 23 times for men and 20 times for 
women (this information covers the second phase of implementation as women 
rarely contributed during the first phase). Before ACM, women rarely spoke 
during the meetings. After the implementation of ACM activities, women have 
sometimes contributed more than men on a subject matter of interest to them, 
such as discussions about herbal medicine and handicraft raw materials. 

In addition, there was a noticeable increase in attendance at meetings by 
women. Average attendance per monthly meeting, during the second phase, 
was nine for men and 14 for women out of 47 recorded meetings. A total of 
105 monthly meetings (58 meetings during the first phase and 47 meetings 
during the second phase) at community level were conducted through the 
course of the project. Each monthly meeting involved an average of 13 women 
and 11 men in each user group. For all groups, attendance was always best 
on village savings meeting days for both men and women since there was an 
incentive to attend and a penalty for not attending. 

Overall, women showed more commitment towards group activities and 
were also becoming more open and confident. A case in point demonstrating 
the gained confidence is where 18 women vied for village-level political lead- 
ership positions during the national elections of 2016; compared with only two 
who had attempted to do so in the past. One woman attributed her decision to 
stand for political leadership to the fact that she had gained enough experience 
of leadership in the ACM group; she was in charge of nursery operations where 
she was required to mobilize and manage both men and women for work. 
Another woman group member has been chosen as a chief in the Buganda 
Kingdom, a cultural institution, after demonstrating her leadership skills. 


Performance of forest user groups using ACM 


Implementation of ACM resulted in several positive developments that have 
been sustained by four of the six groups involved in the study. These results are 
discussed separately below. 


Improved formalization of forest user groups 


Prior to the start of the ACM facilitation, four out of six forest user groups were 
operating informally without registration. By the end of the first phase of ACM 
facilitation, all six communities had formally registered. Registration for all the 
groups was renewed in 2016. Most forest user groups in the region operated 
informally mainly because of the tedious registration process. Through ACM, 
groups acquired the confidence, skills and contacts with stakeholders who 
helped them to negotiate and register their groups as required by Community 
Based Organizations’ (CBO) regulations. 
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Using ACM facilitators, all six groups developed constitutions, which stipu- 
lated the group objectives, election of leaders, duration and terms of leaders, 
membership requirements, benefits and privileges of membership, penalties 
for infractions, conditions for exit and terms and conditions for disbanding 
the group. Further, with the help of the ACM facilitators, the groups crafted 
regulations to govern their activities. 

Legal recognition of the user groups created new opportunities not available 
to informal groups. For example, the groups were able to obtain funding from 
the central and local governments in support of income-generating activities 
and training in improved farming practices. One group received widespread 
recognition as a national model of good practice in reforestation using indig- 
enous tree species. 


Improved participation in CFM activities 


Community participation in CFM substantially increased over the course of the 
ACM intervention. Prior to ACM, people were not regularly participating in 
CFM activities. They were concerned about limited involvement in decision 
making in forest-related issues, for example, the leasing of CFR land to out- 
siders (non-community members) under the NFA’s reforestation programme. 
Through ACM facilitation and support, two groups formalized CFM partner- 
ships with the NFA. They were subsequently allocated 75 ha of degraded for- 
est reserve land for replanting on a 35-year lease basis (MBAFA from Mbazzi 
was allocated 50 ha and NTEGO from Nkinga village, 25 ha). The MBAFA 
members decided to allocate 0.25 ha to each member for individual tree plant- 
ing. The rest of the land was left for indigenous tree species, which were either 
planted or left to regenerate from stumps. This part was owned and managed 
as a group. Under this programme, both men and women in the two groups 
own the trees they plant within the time frame of the lease. 


Improved relationship between local communities and other stakeholders 


The relationship between NFA officials and community members living 
around the CFRs in the study sites has improved substantially compared with 
what it was before ACM. NFA, as the official manager of the CFRs, has all 
the power to allow or refuse use of the forest. Regular interactions between 
NFA and the communities is important in order to access allowable CFR. 
products. NFA interactions were more frequent with the four groups neigh- 
bouring the CFR. The reserves neighbouring the remaining two groups were 
completely degraded, which minimized the perceived need for interactions 
between these communities and the NFA. Prior to ACM, there was a lot 
of mistrust: communities were illegally harvesting forest products while the 
NFA was viciously enforcing the forest laws and regulations. Community 
members used to complain about "strange people" (outsiders) who came with 
permits and harvested from the forest, which made locals think that the forest 
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only benefited outsiders. Another complaint was failure by NFA officials to 
discuss matters of forest management amicably with the communities. The 
ACM process involved NFA officials in community-level planning, imple- 
mentation and monitoring and created a platform that brought officials in 
closer contact with communities on a regular basis, allowing a discussion of 
community grievances, NFA limitations and the building of joint/common 
objectives. 

Besides strengthening linkages and relationships between community groups 
and the NFA, the ACM team reached out to other actors, including NGOs, 
the private sector and religious organizations. Some of these actors, through 
their involvement in the ACM process, have provided support to the groups 
to enhance forest and tree management. For example, several organizations 
supported communities through training in leadership, provision of tree seed- 
lings, tree grafting, purchase of solar systems, improved firewood cook stoves, 
installation of village internet, permaculture, improved agricultural practices in 
support of land intensification and value addition to their produce. Support by 
NGOs and the government to these groups continued even after the project 
ended (see Table 5.6). 


Improving conflict resolution 


Conflict management was one of the topics handled during leadership training, 
and as a result, group leaders used the acquired skills to develop various meth- 
ods of resolving internal conflicts to prevent escalation to a level that would 
disrupt group activities. Examples of common within-group conflicts included 
failure by leaders to call for regular meetings or misuse of the group’s income 
from the sale of tree seedlings. Such conflicts have been resolved through dis- 
cussions, and in some cases, the leaders resigned but still remained members 
of the forest user groups. Other causes of conflict have included: poor loan 
repayment; misuse of nursery equipment; destruction of tree seedlings; lack of 
trust and transparency; poor leadership; poor benefit sharing; lack of respect; 
and gossiping. Groups have been able to resolve such issues without disrupt- 
ing their activities or disintegrating. Similarly, misunderstandings between the 
NFA and some group members over land allocation in the CFR were resolved 
amicably. 


Investment in income-generating activities 


At the start of the project, communities expressed concern over forest deg- 
radation. One of the reasons given for the continuous degradation of forests 
was the lack of alternative income-generating activities. Through the project’s 
ACM intervention, participants identified income-generating projects that 
they felt would help meet their needs for basic goods and services and thus 
lower their level of dependence on the forests. These included village bank- 
ing, the promotion of improved cook stoves, water harvesting facilities and 
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raising tree seedlings. Exchange visits among the ACM groups exposed them 
to opportunities availed through village banking programmes, which allowed 
them to pool resources. All six groups started village banking projects in which 
women demonstrated their leadership capabilities as well. Through village 
banks, women were able to obtain loans guaranteed by their fellow mem- 
bers that they used to run other income-generating activities, which served to 
reduce pressures on the forests and for livelihood improvement. The majority 
of women had previously never saved money and were not able to get loans, 
but after the implementation of ACM activities, they were able to accumulate 
some savings. Two village banks with 76 members had accumulated capital of 
up to USD 21,000 after three years of implementation of ACM activities. The 
village banks attracted additional members into the ACM groups and the antic- 
ipation of monetary benefits helped spur a greater commitment of members to 
group activities. Other non-ACM village banking groups also developed as a 
result of this initiative. 

One woman from Mbazzi summed up the impact of the ACM activities in 
the community by saying 


When I came to Mbazzi village, firewood selling, locally known as kaba- 
jjo, was the main business venture. Men and women would cut trees 
from the forest and turn them into firewood which was sold to people 
from the nearby city. This was done until the forest was completely 
degraded and the area turned into maize gardens. However, with the 
coming of ACM, all this has been reversed. The forest has been restored 


and there are alternative income-generating projects that are not forest 
based. 


An early 2020 follow-up of ACM activities revealed that, although some 
activities had stopped, many were still ongoing, years after the project ended, 
showing their sustainability (Table 5.6). In some cases, for example, Mbazzi, 
the group was still very active and had moved further in adding value to their 
products, resulting in the realization of more income. On the other hand, the 
Bukeeri group is less active and members have joined other groups. However, 
the positive impacts of some of the activities that were carried out in the early 
days of the project are being realized. For example, the Ficus natalensis trees that 
were planted are now being harvested for their various products such as bark 
cloth, fodder and firewood from the branches. No information was available 
from the Kagologolo group as leadership had been disbanded. 


Concluding remarks 


After six years of ACM implementation in six field sites, involving 110 men 
and 173 women, the results show remarkable improvements with regard to 
women’s empowerment and decision-making as demonstrated by the increased 
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number of women in leadership positions and hence participating in decision 
making, attending community meetings, owning woodlots, venturing into 
public and political spaces and planting trees. 

These gender-transformative outcomes can be attributed to several fac- 
tors. The most fundamental is the creation of safe, non-intimidating spaces 
for women to speak up and share their opinions in the presence of men in 
mixed-gender forest user groups. Working with women alongside their hus- 
bands and other men helped both groups to benefit, providing a safeguard 
against possible backlash against women, as has occurred elsewhere. The pro- 
cess importantly brought men more squarely into the centre of gender equality 
initiatives, securing their buy-in and laying the foundation for a sustainable 
transformation of gender relations. Additional factors include the following: 
exposure through exchange programmes; leadership training (for both men 
and women); and continued support for forest user groups from collaborat- 
ing partners. The ACM approach in this study provided a promising pathway 
for achieving meaningful gender inclusion in forestry access, management, 
decision-making and benefit sharing. This in turn resulted in broader positive 
livelihoods and sustainable forest management outcomes. 

In terms of lessons that can be learned from this study, ACM seems to pro- 
vide a promising pathway for achieving meaningful gender inclusion in for- 
estry (a male-dominated arena) and tenure (gender-biased customary norms) 
but also for achieving joint livelihoods and resource sustainability outcomes. 
Importantly, men appear to be critical in strengthening women’s rights and 
overall empowerment and mixed groups of men and women can be useful 
pathways for this, particularly after a phase of women-only groups. This study 
has also demonstrated that even though rights may be granted by statute, they 
are not automatically exercised due to cultural norms, lack of information and 
inadequate budgets to implement them. Additionally, in the absence of effec- 
tive implementation of gender-equitable statutes, negotiation and facilitation 
by trusted intermediaries can begin to strengthen women’s rights and par- 
ticipation. Indeed, exercising rights and deriving value/benefit are two sides 
of the same coin; and although tenure rights matter in and of themselves, to 
most forest adjacent communities, they are a pathway to securing their liveli- 
hoods. Benefits derived from exercising rights are also critical incentives for 
sustainable forest use and management. Also, collective action/organization and 
linkages to external actors are key to communities being able to exercise rights, 
secure them and derive value from their rights. Customary laws that are usually 
regarded as “sticky” were possible to change, thereby offering the potential for 
enhancing gender equity over a short period of time. Moreover, ACM dem- 
onstrated that joint outcomes of resource and livelihoods sustainability (and 
gender inclusion) are possible and not always necessarily at cross-purposes, and 
supporting on-farm, income-generating projects can have benefits for forests. 
Finally, cross-community visits and exchanges are a valuable source of learning 
and diffusion of good practices that deserve sustained investment and/or inte- 
gration into sector projects and programmes. 
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As a way forward, the scaling up and out of the ACM approach to policy- 
makers and development practitioners in other parts of the country was critical. 
This project began this process through training practitioners and policy-mak- 
ers in an additional three districts, however, this was insufficient, and much 
more needed to be done in terms of dissemination and supporting practice. 
Fortunately, government officials in the forestry sector noted the usefulness of 
the approach and with further support pledged to build elements of ACM into 
their projects and programmes as part of a broad process of institutionalizing 
the approach. 
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Notes 


1 The chapter is dedicated to the memory of the late Dr Esther Mwangi, whose dedica- 
tion and commitment to improving the wellbeing of women in forestry was unsur- 
passed. 

2 In the central region, much of the land is mailo (freehold by individuals) and Kibanja 
(tenant), both owned by individuals. The individual has all rights, and the state or clan 
elders will come in to arbitrate in cases of violation of those rights. 

3 In this part of Uganda, tenure rights do overlap. The landlord has the land title from the 
government, but on this land, there may be other occupants, sometimes referred to as 
tenants. They have rights as long as they pay rent. But if one stays on this land for more 
than 12 years, the right to the land is assured by the state as well. To remove him or her 
from the land, the owner has to compensate him or her for the developments on the 
land.'The tenant can transfer his or her rights to other people through sale or inheritance 
following customary norms. There are other rules normally set by the state in case of 
customary disagreements. 

4 The ACM team was comprised of several members from various institutions including 
the university, non-governmental organizations and the local community. The mem- 
bers had various skills and expertise and played specific roles in the implementation of 
ACM activities. Expertise of team members included agroforestry, forestry and forestry 
governance, environment conservation, participatory methods, gender mainstreaming, 
agricultural extension, natural resources management and leadership development. Local 
community members who were part of the team comprised a gender-balanced team of 
two, one man and one woman selected by the local communities using the following 
criteria: i) local residence; ii) literate and fluent in the local language; iii) Some knowl- 
edge of English; and iv) willing to receive training in communication and documenta- 
tion. 
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5 External facilitators were critical during the beginning of the PAR process as local com- 
munity members were doing this for the first time. Because these two facilitators were 
women, they could spend a lot of time working with women and sometimes visiting 
them individually to check on their progress. 

6 Taungya is a method of planting forest trees in combination with food crops — usually 
introduced to restore tree cover. Farmers are allowed to cultivate crops for the first few 
years as the seedlings get established on degraded forest land. 

7 'There was a hiatus in implementation of the project when a new contract was being 
negotiated and approved with the donor — ADA. 

8 These were the main indicators selected for monitoring the progress of ACM imple- 
mentation. 

9 These included their exclusion from tree and forestry-related decisions despite their use 
and management of forests and trees, their absence in leadership positions, their poor 
attendance at meetings and their general lack of confidence to speak up and express 
their interests and preferences during meetings. In addition, gender biases and cultural 
norms prevented them from planting trees, a traditional way of marking land owner- 
ship. Various studies have also shown that lack of policy instruments to support gender 
implementation at all governance levels, low literacy levels, insecure tenure to land and 
tree resources and inequitable benefit sharing are some of the factors impeding women 
from participating in forest management (Banana et al. 2012; Mukasa et al. 2012). 

10 This species had been selected based on community preferences. These derived from 
ease and speed of planting, speedy growth of useful products, easy pollarding, and ben- 
eficial integration with other crops. 
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Introduction to Chapter 6 


This chapter focuses on the importance of providing training — training of local 
participants but also the external facilitators who will work with the commu- 
nity — in how to conduct ACM. The authors also argue that capacity building 
should be seen as part of the ACM process, and training should reflect the 
ACM approach itself. The chapter acknowledges the degree to which ACM 
approaches fundamentally differ from much of the training many fieldworkers 
have received for more conventional field research or extension, and it differs 
from villagers’ more typical experience with outside “developers” or conser- 
vationists. It also builds on insights (and gaps) highlighted in Chapters 2 and 
3, as well as the observations and extensive experience of Cronkleton, Evans 
and Larson. 

These authors present three cases from Bolivia, Nicaragua and Ghana in 
chronological sequence, thereby showing methodological developments in 
ACM approaches as well as variation necessitated by geographical and con- 
textual difference: They emphasize the importance of reflexivity in learning to 
help facilitators and community participants to be more conscious of how they 
learn experientially and the advantages of learning together. 

The chapter concludes with specific suggestions for enhancing ACM pro- 
cesses, including encouraging would-be practitioners to “jump into the ACM 
process and embrace an ethos of experimentation, trial-and-error and learning- 
by-doing.” Real understanding tends to come as practitioners implement the 
iterations of “the worm” (Figure 5.1) and the learning that results. 
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6 Capacity building for ACM 


Lessons learned from training 
in distinct contexts 


Peter Cronkleton, Kristen Evans, 
and Anne Larson 


Introduction 


A significant challenge to using the adaptive collaborative management (ACM) 
approach is building the capacity of participants so that they have the skills, 
awareness, and confidence to understand and implement ACM methods to 
address local priorities. Not only is this true for community participants, but 
it is also true for the facilitators, researchers, and donors who are involved in 
the process. This chapter examines our insights from three cases from Bolivia, 
Nicaragua, and Ghana in which we introduced ACM methods in distinct con- 
texts to assist local stakeholders in addressing forest management challenges. In 
each case, an initial capacity-building phase was necessary to facilitate ACM 
processes. 

Just as social learning lies at the core of ACM (Colfer 2005a; Lee 1993; 
Maarleveld and Dabgbégnon 1999), training should be approached through an 
ACM lens to generate social learning processes, placing experimentation and 
reflexivity at the core of such capacity-building programmes. Social learning 
is central to adaptive collaboration (Berkes 2009). It is a process of “iterative 
reflection” where experiences, ideas, and environments are shared with others 
(Keen, Brown, and Dyball 2005). Iterative reflection is often conceptualized as 
cycles (Kolb 2014), or loops (Colfer 2005a; Kolb, Osland, and Rubin 1995), 
where conscious phases of group reflection are interspersed within informa- 
tion collection and analysis (Colfer 2005a). Applying ACM in training creates 
a self-reinforcing cycle that allows participants to reflect on their learning so 
that they can better facilitate learning with others. It also allows trainers to 
gauge the effectiveness of capacity building in imparting information and new 
understanding. 

While conscious reflection on learning is foundational to ACM, commu- 
nicating this basic message to both communities and facilitators, and demon- 
strating ways to do it, requires creativity. We found that building capacity in 
ACM often requires flipping conventional ideas about what it means to learn 
and relearning what it means to teach. One of our favourite examples from 
our trainings illustrates this point: as children, did we learn to ride a bicycle 
by going to a classroom, listening to a teacher present concepts on a flipchart 
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and then passing an exam? Of course not! We watched other children, then 
gave it a try ourselves (probably with other children’s help), and undoubt- 
edly fell down a few times until we got it right. In this situation, the primary 
actor is not a teacher, but the learner, who drives the learning process through 
her own interest and determination with the help of the group. This simple 
story of learning by doing shows how we naturally embrace experimentation 
and trial-and-error; in turn, we can channel our innate curiosity through the 
ACM process to learn together systematically. These experimentation pro- 
cesses are just as important to support during the ACM training process. In 
other words, just like riding a bicycle, the best way to learn to do ACM is to 
jump in and try. And that can be scary, especially for adults who are trained 
to avoid failure. 

Our capacity-building efforts focused on making trainees conscious of how 
they learned so that they could facilitate learning with others. This involved 
creating learning loops that are structured to occur in short cycles, as in the 
course of a day or week, or over longer cycles, such as during a harvest. In 
our examples, we illustrate how both short and long cycles operate, and how 
nested learning loops can create more fundamental shifts in knowledge and 
understanding. Ensuring that these concepts were clear to trainees and village 
participants was key to engagement in these activities. Collaboration can be 
complicated and time-consuming, and facilitators and donors alike often under- 
estimate the learning required on all sides to adopt collaborative approaches. 

ACM is perhaps best conceptualized as an ethos — a way of understanding 
the world and how we can engage with change. In ACM, the ethos should 
apply throughout the lifecycle of a project from the initial design, through 
training of technicians, and engagement with local stakeholders, continuing 
as the project evolves and practitioners and participants alike learn together. 
We discuss how our approach to training emerged as experience transformed 
our thinking of how best to convey an understanding of social learning and 
experimentation as crucial components of ACM at every step of the process. 


Methods 


The three cases were synthesized from the authors’ observations as participants 
in different ACM processes over a 20-year period. We present the cases in 
chronological order. The evidence draws from documentation, observations, 
and reflections created at the time. Documents included publications, train- 
ing plans, workshop proceedings, project reports, evaluations, and surveys. 
Observations were recorded by the researchers during the ACM activities. 
Reflections include those among the researchers as well as regular reflections 
in the field with ACM teams during and after training events and ACM activi- 
ties. We use these experiences to distil lessons learned for training both ACM 
facilitators and community members participating in ACM activities. We pre- 
sent the cases in chronological order to provide a historical perspective and 
to demonstrate how our understanding evolved as we learned over almost 20 
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years. As we learned how to teach others to do ACM, our own perspectives 
evolved — a process of researcher learning. 

The cases are geographically dispersed, involving different constellations of 
actors and focused on different management issues; however, common themes 
emerge from these experiences. In the first case, ACM helped Indigenous people 
in lowland Bolivia to develop novel community institutions for sharing ben- 
efits from a forest management initiative. In the second case, ACM facilitated 
the involvement of Indigenous women in territorial and forest governance in 
Nicaragua.' In the final case, ACM created conditions for farmers, particularly 
women, to engage in dialogue about resource degradation in northern Ghana. 
In all cases, ACM provided a flexible set of tools for addressing diverse manage- 
ment problems; nonetheless, we faced the recurring challenge to provide local 
actors — both facilitators and participants — with the capacity, insight, and confi- 
dence to apply ACM to local priorities. We hope that our experiences provide 
insights into addressing that challenge, both during the initial ACM implementa- 
tion phase as well as over the long-term uptake of ACM concepts and practices. 


Case study 1: Indigenous community forestry organizations 
testing benefit distribution mechanisms in Guarayos, Bolivia 


Issue 


The first case focuses on the use of ACM methods to help a Guarayo Indigenous 
community in Bolivia develop a benefit distribution system as a component of 
their sustainable forest management plan. In the mid-1990s, Bolivia instituted 
reforms that devolved communal property and forest rights to Indigenous peo- 
ple. When the ACM work started in 2002, the Guarayo village of Cururt 
had gained the approval of a forest management plan with assistance from the 
USAID-funded Bolivian Sustainable Forest Management Project (BOLFOR), 
and the village was in the process of negotiating their first timber sale. The 
community expected that commercial timber management would generate 
needed income, but there was much uncertainty about how it would work. 
Residents had invested almost two years working on the plan, and there was 
increasing tension as they waited for the promised economic return from the 
project. It was crucial to develop a system for distributing benefits from timber 
sales before payments arrived to ensure that residents understood how it would 
work and agreed that the rules were fair (see Cronkleton, Keating, and Evans 
2007, for a fuller discussion). Once cash payments were at play, it would be 
difficult to set the rules. By treating this challenge as a training opportunity, the 
ACM approach was ideal for building capacity to govern benefit distribution 
and create consensus around a system that villagers could trust. 


Context 


Cururü is located in the Guarayos TCO (the Spanish acronym for Tierra 
Comunitario de Origen or Indigenous Community Land) located in Bolivia's 
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Santa Cruz Department, in a lowland area characterized by broadleaf semi- 
humid Amazonian transitional forest. Guarayos was one of the first TCOs, 
created in 1996, so villages in the TCO had only recently gained rights over 
forests on their land (Cronkleton et al. 2009). Cururt residents were inter- 
ested in using the surrounding forests to generate income opportunities, but to 
undertake logging activities, policies required the preparation and approval of a 
sustainable forest management plan and compliance with management regula- 
tions, which mostly focused on silvicultural practices, such as minimum cut- 
ting diameters and rotational harvest cycles. In 2000, the 26 families of Cururt 
started developing a management plan for 29,000 hectares of forest with the 
assistance of BOLFOR. The BOLFOR project helped the village form a com- 
munity forestry organization (CFO). While the law required the formation of 
a CFO, the only instructions defining these institutions stated that they should 
follow “usos y custumbres” (i.e., customary practice). However, CFOs were 
novel institutions, as Indigenous communities lacked prior experience manag- 
ing commercial timber operations. 

BOLFOR provided technical guidance for Cururü's inventory of the for- 
est management area, as well as a commercial census for the first harvest unit. 
BOLFOR also provided financial support that paid half the daily wage for each 
community member participating in the forest brigades gathering information 
for the inventory and census. The plan was that the Cururá CFO would pay 
the remainder of the daily wages with proceeds from timber sales. In 2001, 
the Center for International Forestry Research (CIFOR) was invited to assist 
BOLFOR with its community forestry programme. CIFOR introduced an 
ACM approach as part of a strategy to strengthen management institutions at 
the community scale. 

By that time, Cururü's CFO was aspiring to manage a complex, commercial 
forestry operation. The annual harvest unit covered approximately 1500 ha, 
each with 4000 to 6000 m? of commercial timber. The harvests could poten- 
tially generate vast sums of money in the context of Guarayos. For example, 
in 2003, the negotiated sales grossed 60,000 USD. In 2002, BOLFOR helped 
Cururü negotiate a good price for their timber, however, the terms of sale 
were for logs delivered to forest log landings (puesto en rodeo) ready to be trans- 
ported to the sawmill. The community would receive a higher price but also 
agreed to take on more responsibility. The CFO would have to pay service 
providers such as skilled sawyers and skidder operators to fell and yard the 
logs. If they did not set aside money for those operations, the harvest and sales 
would grind to a halt. The organization also would need to set aside funding 
to invest in start-up and operating costs for the following year to prepare a log- 
ging plan and receive authorization for a second sale. In addition, the CFO’s 
revenue had to cover other expenses — such as maintenance of the forest access 
road as well as payments for professional services, including a licensed forest 
engineer to sign timber transportation permits and an accountant to manage 
payments to service providers and receive payments from timber buyers. Only 
after setting aside funds for these costs would benefits be allocated to reimburse 
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community members, who worked both as administrators and labourers in the 
CFO. 

'The CFO's challenge was how to distribute benefits in a way that paid those 
who worked on the project, benefited the community at large, and sustained 
project activities into the future. Because it was a communal forest, the law 
required that benefits from timber sales would go to the community, but the 
law did not explain the mechanics of how this should take place. To function 
well, benefit distribution had to happen transparently and generate both trust 
and accountability among the community members who were managing and 
receiving the funds. The potential for conflict, misunderstanding, and corrup- 
tion was rife. 

The distribution of timber sale benefits offered a surprisingly complex chal- 
lenge. As a communal forest, one might think that benefits derived from the 
forest should be spread equally to all residents; but would that be equitable? 
Not everyone had invested labour to develop the management plan. Of those 
who had, some worked many weeks, while others worked only a few days. 
Some women had spent weeks in the forest working as cooks for the bri- 
gades. Others expected to receive benefits through their husbands’ payments. 
However, for that to work, women needed information on how much their 
husbands were owed, as well as how and when payments would take place (see 
Cronkleton 2005). 

Furthermore, payments from buyers would come in instalments, so benefit 
distribution would have to take place over time. This meant that individual 
payments from loggers would not cover all wages the CFO owed its members 
until weeks or months after the harvest. Payments would have to be made 
incrementally as the sawmills processed and sold lumber, since, in general, cash 
flow was a critical bottleneck across the entire timber value chain. Finally, to 
overcome these challenges, it was important that community members under- 
stood that cash flow would have to be managed to reimburse their labour 
investments, pay service providers, and set aside capital for the next year. 


How we applied ACM 


We looked to ACM as a way to generate a culture of transparent information 
sharing and learning in an environment where examples of good governance 
were rare, and where logging historically had been conducted through bribery, 
conflict, and chentelism. Fortunately, Cururü had a detailed record of labour 
investment by CFO members: BOLFOR'' financial assistance to support the 
forest inventory and commercial census had been conditional on the submis- 
sion of timesheets and signed invoices from members to release funds to cover 
5096 of wages. These records provided information on who had worked and 
when, and, importantly, tracked the CFO's debt owed to members who had 
invested in the forest management plan. 

Therefore, prior to payments arriving, we (the ACM team) worked with 
the CFO members to create a system to visually illustrate the relative debt 
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owed to members for the days of labour invested in the project, track pay- 
ments of wages to members for days worked, and mark the deposit of timber 
payments from loggers. Importantly, the system also explained the allocation 
of payments between operating costs and payment of wage debt. This involved 
creating meaningful visuals as well as carefully prepared paperwork so that 
members — often with low levels of literacy and numeracy — could verify and 
hold accountable the process as well as those responsible for the accounts. 

The system was designed to adhere to several basic criteria. First, it needed 
to be transparent so that people understood the process, could see how they 
would get repaid, and could compare their share to others in the community. 
Second, the payments must be equitable: when payments were distributed, eve- 
ryone should get a portion of debt reimbursed, but those who had invested 
more should receive a larger share. Third, the information had to be accessible, 
meaning that the accounting had to be simple and visible but maintain accu- 
racy. Finally, to be sustainable, everyone needed to understand that the CFO 
could not just make payments to members but had to ensure that funds were 
set aside for forest operations and future activities. 

To manage payments, we developed a simple system to visualize the CFO’s 
financial transactions and show members’ individual wages as well as the CFO’s 
accounts and payments. The CFO's administrators had piles of receipts and 
timecards from their reporting to BOLFOR,, so, working with the CFO lead- 
ers, we tabulated the records and created a large poster depicting all members 
and the days worked as a bar chart. The chart would be used to illustrate how 
timber payments were distributed. Funds allocated for reimbursing members 
would be distributed as a proportion of the total debt (e.g., if a payment was 
10% of the total wage debt, each member was reimbursed 10% of funds owed, 
ensuring equitable distribution). Segments of the chart would be coloured in 
with each payment distributed to members during CFO meetings. 

In addition to the large chart held by the CFO leaders, each member would 
receive a paper receipt accounting for the transaction (i.e., what they were 
owed in total, what they had received in payment, and how much remained). 
Community members could individually or in small groups review the materi- 
als and the accounts. Those who could not read could get help from family 
members in a more private small group setting. However, even when simpli- 
fied, there would be a steep learning curve, and errors or misunderstandings 
were possible. Relying on trial-and-error could risk conflict once money was 
at stake. Therefore, to test the system and build capacity, we introduced several 
different simulation activities. 

In the first simulation, we used an "aquarium" (fishbowl) method with a 
small group of volunteers play-acting while the others sat around the outside 
observing and then discussing. The volunteers were divided into several groups 
for their pretend roles: CFO administrators, members who were owed wages, 
and service providers such as chainsaw and skidder operators. We started with 
a first timber sale, and the leader had to allocate the money. If the leader paid 
all wages in full, the service providers could not be paid to harvest more wood, 
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so there would be no second sale and no second payment. Alternatively, divid- 
ing the funds between wages and service providers meant that, while members 
would not be paid their wages in full immediately, service providers could 
harvest timber and there would be a second payment, and then another so 
everyone would eventually be fully reimbursed. The objective was for people 
to understand — before money was in hand — that payments would have to be 
distributed to both members and service providers to sustain the activities, and 
that members would not receive their full payments, at least not immediately. 
After this exercise, we also adapted the system to create colour-coded indi- 
vidual statements and a notebook with receipts to match it up to each person’s 
account and wages to make the system easier to follow. 

The process worked. When the first payment was deposited, the CFO lead- 
ers convened a community meeting to distribute payments as they had prac- 
tised. Afterwards, members stayed and talked in small groups, comparing and 
discussing how it had worked. Because of the practice, they understood that it 
would take multiple payments to be fully reimbursed. Sure enough, after three 
or four payments over the following months, members were fully paid. The 
CFO was able to use a portion of the funds to finance a commercial census 
for a second timber harvest, continuing the practice of paying only half wages 
prior to the timber sale. The process also catalysed more interest among mem- 
bers in monitoring the CFO's activities. For example, members requested that 
the CFO leaders report regularly on log volumes delivered to the landing. The 
CFO kept detailed records of log volumes delivered to landings as this was 
the basis for paying service providers and sales to the timber company buying 
the wood. This monitoring tracked progress with the logging operation and 
indicated the future payments that were in the pipeline. Since the big picture 
was not as opaque, people had a clearer understanding of how the money 
moved, and they wanted more information about it. This is crucial to transpar- 
ency: presenting financial information creates accountability only if people can 
understand and question it. 

The next year, after a successful harvest, members wanted to double their 
daily wage, so we tried a different scenario-type game to simulate how that 
would work. To do this, we worked with the CFO members to develop three 
different scenarios of how to distribute the funds. We worked through the 
scenarios several times before there was any real money in play so that people 
could practice and know how the different steps fitted together. It made it 
possible for them to discuss different wages for different roles in the CFO and 
determine how much money should be left for the community projects and 
the CFO. It was time-consuming but preparing useful and visual materials 
mattered. This is an example of short-cycle learning, and it was an exercise 
in accountability, transparency, and social learning because the CFO literally 
“opened up the books” to all of its members. Short-cycled processes created 
meaningful opportunities for learning and identified issues early to head off 
conflict before it occurred. This included creating scenarios before cash distri- 
butions were made, then returning to discuss with people if they had concerns 
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or suggestions. Through this process, members also learned what a transparent 
and accountable system looked like so that they could hold their own admin- 
istrators to it. 


Building capacity for ACM 


It can take several learning cycles for ACM concepts, and the value of the pro- 
cess, to sink in. For the BOLFOR technicians, we were uncertain if we ever 
convinced them that ACM had value. The concepts were so different from 
how they were trained as foresters; they did not see their jobs as facilitating 
group learning or how ACM related to getting trees out of the forest. We had 
a lot to learn as facilitators, and this included recognizing that we did not have 
all the answers. In our own learning processes, we realized that we needed to 
better understand the problems as well as where the opportunities existed. This 
required listening, observing, and learning from the range of actors involved, 
including community members, BOLFOR foresters, and others involved in 
the CFO’s interactions, such as timber buyers and sawmill operators. If we 
had not learned how the logging operations were functioning, how timber 
payments would take place, or the differences between members in terms of 
investment in the forest management plans, we would not have known where 
to start. 


Case study 2: Indigenous women in territorial 
and forest governance in Nicaragua 


Issue 


The second case, from Nicaragua, illustrates the use of ACM to strengthen 
the role of women in forest governance in Indigenous communities within a 
multi-ethnic autonomous region on the Caribbean coast of eastern Nicaragua. 
In theory, decentralization in Nicaragua has transferred power to subnational 
levels, and particularly to the autonomous region and its Indigenous territo- 
ries? (A. M. Larson and Lewis-Mendoza 2012). Furthermore, several laws have 
mandated quotas for women's participation in governance bodies. However, 
the challenges faced by the subnational government and local authorities in 
Indigenous territories are steep; governance reform must address the realities 
of a region that lacks financial resources, lacks democratic traditions and insti- 
tutions, favours local elites, and privileges men over women. In spite of a 
policy context in Nicaragua that may seem favourable to the political partici- 
pation of women (see http://www3.weforum.org/docs/WEF_GGGR_2020 
._pdf), women living in rural communities tend to play a nominal or passive 
role in formal and informal decision-making processes, particularly on natural 
resources at the community level (Mairena et al. 2012; Evans et al. 2016). 
Studies of Indigenous community cultures have found strong disincentives for 
women to participate, with sanctions by community members, other women, 
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and spouses (Flores et al. 2016). How to encourage good forest governance 
and equitable women's participation in this disadvantageous context formed 
the central motivation for our research. 


Context 


From 2011 to 2015, CIFOR and the Institute of Research and Development 
of the Central American University of Nicaragua (Nitlapan) implemented a 
participatory research project promoting more proactive roles for women in 
community forestry-related decisions in Indigenous communities (Mwangi 
and Larson 2009, see also Chapters 4 and 5). The study site included five 
communities with majority Indigenous presence in Nicaragua’s Northern 
Caribbean Autonomous Region (RACCN for its initials in Spanish). Equitable 
forest governance is a salient issue in this complex region (Finley-Brook 2007; 
Larson, Cronkleton, and Pulhin 2015). The RACCN is ethnically diverse, 
with Miskitu Indigenous people making up the largest ethnic group (57%), 
Mayangna Indigenous people representing 4% of the population, and mesti- 
zos comprising 36% (according to the last census, INIDE 2005).? Although 
national legislation established quotas to encourage gender equity in national 
and municipal elections, this does not legally apply to Indigenous territories 
and communities. In fact, customary practice and institutional inertia mean 
that women are typically marginalized in decision-making processes at the 
communal and territorial scale. 


How we applied ACM 


We used ACM because it explicitly recognizes the importance of collabora- 
tion at various levels and seeks to create opportunities for the participation of 
marginalized stakeholders, especially women, in forest-related decision mak- 
ing (Colfer 2005a; Kusumanto 2007; Evans et al. 2014). After initial scoping 
research and training the field team, the ACM activities started with a series of 
community-based visioning workshops where participants articulated current 
problems, envisioned possible future scenarios, set priorities for the future, and 
discussed how to enhance community governance and women’s participation 
in decision making (Evans et al. 2006). Three of the nine communities identi- 
fied the need to improve governance as their priority problem and requested 
support in strengthening community-level governance. This included improv- 
ing the participation of women in community decision-making forums, in 
particular, the community assembly. The other communities decided to focus 
on projects related to tree planting, building a community garden, and a car- 
pentry shop. The idea was that all these projects would use the ACM approach, 
meaning that the field teams would facilitate iterative cycles of learning during 
the activities, applying approaches such as monitoring and group reflection. 
Together with community members, we created simple monitoring activi- 
ties to track the participation of women in this range of ACM projects. Initially, 
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the field team themselves struggled with implementing the monitoring: the 
process was new, and, without guidance, it was difficult for them to know 
where to start. We found it important to support the field team with regular 
visits where we all worked together with community members to define a set 
of simple monitoring activities that allowed for follow-up discussion and group 
reflection. These included counting the number of times that women spoke in 
meetings, or how often their ideas were adopted. 

As the fieldwork proceeded, a moderate increase in the attendance of women 
at meetings was observed. However, men continued to dominate meetings and 
workshops, both in discussions and decision making. When the ACM activities 
were moved out of a schoolroom or community house, which were typical 
meeting spaces, women’s participation improved, with more active discussion 
and expression of their opinions. Women were most active in the monitoring 
activities that took the groups out of a meeting room and into the field, where 
they engaged in discussions and reflections at levels equivalent to men as we 
stood in the forest or in a garden. This was contrary to what community lead- 
ers had said — that women would not show up for work in the forest or par- 
ticipate. In fact, monitoring tended to create a more welcoming space where 
women were more likely to participate as equals with men. 

In response to the interest in addressing governance, and the growing par- 
ticipation of women in the monitoring activities, we then proposed creating 
a monitoring tool that would focus on monitoring goals specifically related to 
governance. With the support of facilitators, community members and leaders 
came together in workshops to define the aspects, of governance, or indica- 
tors, to be monitored. To do this, first the groups constructed a vision of good 
governance. They identified four key components: (a) strengthened commu- 
nity organization; (b) good participation by women; (c) good leaders; and (d) 
good forest management. The next step in the workshop was to analyse each 
component and specifically define that component in terms of questions that 
could be answered with either a yes or no. 

We learned the importance of keeping the process simple and uncompli- 
cated to keep everyone focused on the goals. Generating monitoring questions 
instead of indicators can lead to monitoring that is more locally relevant and 
usable (Demeo et al. 2015; Kusumanto 2007; Lawrence et al. 2006), and it 
avoids the complicated practice of trying to define indicators in a participa- 
tory context (Dey and Schweitzer 2014). Monitoring can start with a simple 
(although not easy) goal, like “A strengthened and institutionalized commu- 
nity government." To avoid confusing terms like “monitoring,” it helped to 
instead adopt the Miskitu term that translates as “looking from above” (see 
Chapter 7, this volume). 

Similarly, we never used the term “indicators.” In our contexts, finding the 
questions that people want to answer instead of seeking indicators helped avoid 
overly technical and abstract goals. Other researchers have similar findings 
with regard to indicators and also recommend focusing on questions instead 
(Paudel and Ojha 2007; Demeo et al. 2015). In fact, the ACM project arose 
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out of a project to define criteria and indicators for sustainable forest manage- 
ment, which subsequently found the emphasis on indicators sometimes to be 
unnecessarily complex (Pokorny et al. 2004; Purnomo, Mendoza, and Prabhu 
2005).* 

For instance, to monitor women's participation in forest-related decisions, 
the participants defined several questions that would tell them if they were 
achieving “equitable benefits for both men and women from forest resources,” 
one of which was: “In the last three months, did the community leaders respect 
the area used by women to collect fruits?” We found creating questions such 
as these came relatively easily, whereas deciding upon indicators would likely 
have been more challenging and confusing. 

Over the next year and a half, the ACM team helped to organize three 
monitoring sessions in each community, and, in most cases, the local monitor- 
ing committee leaders did the facilitation. During the meetings, community 
members voted “yes,” “no,” “sometimes,” or “don’t know” on each monitor- 
ing question by putting his or her vote into a ballot box. Then the votes were 
tallied in front of the group. This process, while emphasizing the importance 
of each individual’s vote, became tedious because of the long list of ques- 
tions. Participants grew tired, participation started to lag, and the group dis- 
cussion suffered. Therefore, three adaptations were made. First, components 
were combined, and the number of questions was cut down from 73 to 18. 
The second adaptation was collecting the monitoring information from each 
committee member at his or her home in the form of a poll and then present- 
ing results in a meeting with monitoring participants. This adaptation allowed 
more time in the monitoring meetings to reflect upon and analyse the results. 
Finally, not all components were evaluated at the same time, so people could 
focus on one aspect at a time, for instance, women's participation. 

In each community, the monitoring activities were performed at least three 
times. Then, after the results were collected, communities discussed them in 
a session geared towards group reflection. These opened up meaningful dia- 
logues about women's exclusion from decision making, particularly in forest 
management issues. For instance, the monitoring discussions brought to the 
forefront several instances where women's access to forest resources was nega- 
tively impacted by men. 


Building capacity for ACM 


While initially we had conceptualized the project as launching mini ACM 
“projects” in each community, where ACM approaches were facilitated by 
the ACM team, we came to realize that the entire project itself was adopting 
the ACM mindset. The learning occurred among all participants, including the 
ACM team, and we adapted the project activities as we learned. 

This learning was catalysed by a regular practice of reflecting as a team 
immediately after an activity. Our reflections started with the simple question: 
“What did we learn?” 
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In addition, in the process of encouraging the uptake of ACM within the 
communities,’ the research team too adopted adaptive collaborative behav- 
iours, learning and adapting their own methods, approaches, and attitudes. In 
other words, they “learned how to learn.” The team, composed of Indigenous 
members with roots in the communities as well as international researchers, 
had their own learning processes: about gender and Indigenous identity, and 
how to feel comfortable adapting methods as needed. Because the team mem- 
bers had left the community and earned university degrees, they felt they had 
to come back with their degrees as “experts,” and the communities expected 
them to show their expertise. In other words, both sides expected experts with 
solutions, not facilitators. One facilitation technique that helped them over- 
come this barrier — both conceptually and in practice — was to make it a habit 
to always ask questions, when possible, instead of giving answers. 

The team’s perspectives on gender also evolved; by changing their assump- 
tions about how women and men relate and interact in different spaces, their 
new frameworks made it possible to understand women’s and men’s behav- 
iours and obstacles to participation. For instance, when encountering little par- 
ticipation of women in meetings or in leadership positions, the men in the 
team at first repeated what the leaders of the community (who were men) said: 
that the women are given opportunities to participate in meetings, but that 
women simply do not want to. In other words, it was women’s fault for not 
participating. These perspectives were reinforced by what they saw in meetings 
and workshops: men participating and women sitting silently, with few excep- 
tions. We realized that the team needed to learn more about gender. Field 
team members attended gender trainings, and the male team members attended 
a masculinity workshop. These trainings provided them with concepts and 
language to discuss and question gender. When the team members began to 
engage in other methods — participant observation, participatory monitor- 
ing, interviews, and activities outside of the meeting spaces — they observed 
significant obstacles to women’s participation, including social exclusion and 
physical violence. They noted how the three most active female leaders were 
each sanctioned by the community at certain points. The team learned that 
barriers to participation are complex and that a more in-depth understanding 
of dynamics at the household level would be necessary to fully understand the 
constraints on women’s participation. They also noted that outside of meetings 
— particularly in the field — gender roles were less rigid, and women assumed 
leadership roles. For example, they observed one woman who, after a morn- 
ing activity in the community forest, spontaneously led a group reflection on 
the activity. In contrast, in the afternoon community meeting, she sat silently. 

Learning how to do ACM together — deliberately reflecting on our attitudes 
and the roles and interactions of women and men — generated new knowledge 
about gender. As one technician noted 


ACM promotes gender participation in a more diplomatic way through 
activities. For example, in the ACM workshops on monitoring, there was 
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an activity on gender, but no one knew that that same activity encouraged 
the participants to have equal opportunity and rights. In this sense I believe 
that approach to gender in ACM works in the communities. 


Furthermore, the team learned and adapted the methodology as our knowl- 
edge about gender evolved: we applied ACM learning cycles to our own ACM 
activities. One team member reflected, “At the beginning we were resistant. 
Now we know that not all experiences have to come out as successes. We 
recapture those experiences and learn from them.” 


Case study 3: Encouraging farmers, particularly 
women, to engage in dialogue about resource 
degradation in northern Ghana 


Issue 


This final case focuses on northern Ghana, in a landscape consisting of six 
villages in the Kassena-Nankana West District in the Upper East, a semi-arid 
region of dry forest and savanna parklands. This work was part of the West 
African Forest-Farm Interface (WAFFI) project that worked to understand 
smallholder management of complex multi-use landscapes and to build capac- 
ity so that resident villagers could engage with policymakers and represent 
local interests in public meetings. The goal of the WAFFI project was to create 
platforms where local people — traditionally with little voice in policymaking 
— could effectively express their concerns and share information about their 
realities with decision makers. 


Context 


We knew that resource management in this landscape was governed by a com- 
plex mix of customary rules and formal regulations. Understanding this com- 
plexity would be improved by gaining local perspectives of people living at 
these sites (Boakye and Baffoe 2006). To meet the project goals, it was crucial 
to build the capacity of villagers to assess local needs and problems, identify 
shared interests, and engage with authorities to discuss common issues. 

We also knew that this pluralistic system assigned differentiated rights to 
access and use of land and trees, which created complex mosaic patterns of 
resource management and socio-economic outcomes. As in many parts of 
West Africa, collecting shea nut (Vitellaria paradoxa) is an important component 
of women’s livelihoods (Carney and Elias 2006). Traditionally, women do not 
own land but access areas to cultivate through husbands or other male relatives. 
Although men are involved too, women have customarily had a dominant 
role in shea nut collection and processing (Elias 2016). Shea provides a crucial 
source of nutrition and income for women to meet the needs of the house- 
hold (Kent 2018). However, commercial demand for shea nut has increased 
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because of its growing use by the international cosmetic and confectionary 
industries (Laube, Awo, and Derbile 2017). As a result, in some locations, men 
are asserting more decision-making control over the women in their house- 
holds in exchange for allowing them to collect more shea, in an example of 
intra-household bargaining (Kent 2018). 

We wanted residents to identify local patterns of resource management 
and wellbeing within their families and communities to define strategies to 
address their problems. Considering the particular challenges facing women 
and their crucial roles in household wellbeing, we decided to make sure that 
women participated and that their voices were prioritized. This meant creating 
an environment of trust where women felt welcomed, where their opinions 
were valued, and where topics that were interesting and meaningful to these 
time-strapped women were discussed. ACM and participatory action research 
(PAR) have been particularly effective at involving economically or socially 
marginalized groups, such as rural people and women, in problem-solving pro- 
cesses (Colfer 2005b; Guijt 2007; Evans et al. 2014). 


How we applied ACM 


To create a process that helped us to understand the local context and facilitated 
participation by people from these villages in analysis and knowledge creation, 
we started with training workshops for technicians from partner organiza- 
tions and local village facilitators in the use of ACM approaches. We adopted 
a multi-stage approach that built on our previous ACM experience. These 
stages consisted of an initial appraisal of the local context using an innovative 
approach called auto-appraisal, followed by exchange workshops that brought 
participants from all the villages together, followed by periods of participatory 
action research. However, these stages were interspersed with training activi- 
ties during implementation. 

We began with training for “auto-appraisal,” a structured assessment of local 
conditions, needs, and opportunities (Taylor et al. 2008), carried out by teams 
of community members trained as facilitators rather than external technicians. 
Auto-appraisal includes a series of structured information-gathering activi- 
tes that include sketch mapping of village boundaries and features, historic 
timelines for the community, and group interviews to collect information on 
community capitals — social, human, economic, physical, and natural — using 
DFID’s sustainable livelihoods approach (DFID 1999). At the end of the auto- 
appraisal stage, the village facilitators came together for an exchange workshop 
and invited village leaders to share results and discuss common issues and dif- 
ferences between the communities. These discussions laid a foundation for 
the next stage, which applied PAR. PAR uses hands-on experimentation to 
catalyse group learning processes that are foundational to ACM (Borda 2001; 
Colfer et al. 2011, see Chapter 9, this volume). In other words, applying PAR 
is one way to operationalize ACM. 
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When it came time to start the PAR activities, we realized that additional 
training was needed for the field technicians implementing the work. They 
had learned the PAR terms and concepts, but as they returned to work, their 
tendency was to return to conventional extension approaches. We needed to 
rethink training and decided to adapt elements of the ACM approach to address 
a training challenge. We drew on earlier experiences using techniques like 
“learning by doing” to create situations where the technicians could discover 
the effectiveness of ACM to orient capacity building. We did this through a 
training exercise in mapping, where community facilitators and WAFFI team 
members learned the basics of using a GPS, plotting coordinates, and mapping 
features in their villages and landscapes. This training activity gave the techni- 
cians a more tangible understanding of the ACM approach and learning cycles. 
We learned that as ACM trainers, we too had to observe and adapt as we went. 

After the training, the team was able to lead PAR groups through an itera- 
tive process that brought women together to examine distinct village-scale 
problems (fuelwood supply, land access, shea access). Then, over time, and 
after exchange meetings, the field team helped the PAR participants converge 
on shared issues, such as competition for shea nut, and further refined the 
understanding of the problems surrounding women’s access. For example, 
women were still harvesting from on-farm trees, but men were increasingly 
claiming the income. 

The PAR groups, assisted by the WAFFI team, then focused on problems 
related to shea access and collection. They did this by tracking the shea har- 
vest through participatory monitoring. Villagers in PAR groups used work- 
sheets to record the quantities and the locations of daily nut collection. They 
then used the information to discuss underlying problems. Men were claim- 
ing more control over shea trees on farmland, which were not only closer to 
home but were also the most productive trees, less damaged by fire and fire- 
wood collectors. These discussions revealed that on-farm purchases of shea — as 
opposed to selling in the market — removed the stigma of male involvement 
in selling the shea nut. Furthermore, women were growing more dependent 
on the shea trees in the forest, which were common-pool resources and not 
as productive. The information that was collected informed discussions with 
community leaders and policymakers. We do not know the degree to which 
women achieved greater impact on decision making, but it was evident that 
on an individual level, the ACM process empowered women to express their 
opinions and placed topics important to them on the agenda. Leaders noted a 
difference in women’s capacity to engage in multi-stakeholder meetings; they 
were surprised at how confidently women presented their findings in front of 
customary chiefs and government authorities. 


Building capacity for ACM 


Inall cases, ACM was not familiar to local collaborating partners, who were more 
familiar with conventional approaches to agricultural and forestry extension 
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that emphasized technical expertise over group learning. This required more 
time for training and follow-up than we had anticipated. We learned that it 
was important to accompany the work of technicians at first, including regu- 
lar visits to the field and workshops, to help technicians and partners use the 
approaches and adapt activities to local reality. While the methods were not 
complex, they did require people to change how they worked and to be self- 
aware of their roles. For facilitators, the ACM work with communities took 
them into a level of empathy with community life, touching on the challenges 
the people face every day. As one technician stated “Doing this work, we are 
learning a lot from the communities. Before we did not think that the com- 
munities could teach us much.” 

For our part, we learned that group learning was necessary not just at 
the community level, but among the entire team implementing ACM. This 
required adapting training in the field together, facilitating together, and learn- 
ing together. As a team and as individuals, we developed trust and rapport and 
built on our shared experiences: travelling, eating, sharing jokes, laughing, suc- 
ceeding and failing together. This part of the process — nurturing the human 
connections — is as much a part of ACM as training. 


Lessons learned from the cases 


Our principal insight gained from ACM training — whether the trainees are 
field teams, village facilitators, or local participants — is that successful train- 
ing should be organized to replicate ACM processes. Out of that broad mes- 
sage, we can identify four interrelated insights that illustrate what this meant in 
practice. The first is that “learning by doing” helps individuals become more 
conscious of how they learn so they can facilitate learning with others. The 
second is the importance of focusing on the interests/needs of participants, 
which maintains their enthusiasm but can also catalyse creativity. The third is 
to emphasize short-cycle learning at the early stages, which allows participants 
to conceptualize connections and logic in the approach. Finally, we learned 
the importance of designing and implementing capacity-building activities to 
accentuate collaboration between participants (including trainers) to catalyse 
social learning and adjust the programme content to address learning needs and 
opportunities. Below, we expand on these insights. 


“Learning by doing" to build capacities 


Helping people to become more conscious of how they learn entails creating 
opportunities for them to reflect on the process they are experiencing. We 
learned early on that building understanding and skills occurred best when par- 
ticipants were actively working together to solve a problem or complete a task. 
Facilitating an activity like ACM entailed approaches that are different from 
the conventional training typically experienced in formal education where an 
expert or teacher lectures the trainees. Instead, the facilitator needs to guide 
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others as they explore an issue, learn about it, and practice. As we mentioned 
earlier, to introduce this concept, we would often start training workshops ask- 
ing people whether they knew how to ride a bike. As participants responded, 
we would shift the question to ask them to tell how they learned to ride a 
bike. Then, how they knew they had learned to ride a bike. This discussion 
would allow us to introduce "learning by doing," a key focus of our training 
approach. 

It was also important to scale the learning to the capacities of the participants. 
Trainers need to gauge the skill or knowledge level of participants and tailor con- 
tent and materials at an appropriate scale. It takes an iterative process and periodic 
adaptation of the training approach throughout. A central tenet of this type of 
learning is making people conscious of how they learn by embracing experi- 
mentation and not being afraid to make mistakes. This extended to the design 
of training efforts. Embedding a tangible technical skill into the ACM process 
— in the case of Ghana, GPS use and mapping — generated so much interest that 
people embraced and adopted ACM learning cycles without realizing it. This 
not only built capacity, but also helped people develop sufficient understanding 
of the tool so that they could imagine applying the tools to solve other problems. 


Focus on the needs and interests of participants 


When doing ACM, and particularly PAR, it is important to focus on a prob- 
lem or issue that is a concern or priority to participants. This ensured contin- 
ued motivation and engagement with the exercise. In Bolivia, people were 
understandably most interested in determining how much money they would 
be putting in their pockets and how much the community could put towards 
badly needed projects like wells for potable water. While there were some 
presentations about the overall enterprise and accounting, the core area of the 
scenarios was on wages because that was what people cared about most. These 
experiences were crucial for building transparency and lowering tension. 

In the same way, it is important to make sure that training aligns with 
local concerns and needs. Not only should training address an objective seen 
as important, but the training should also offer clear steps or techniques that 
participants recognize as useful. For instance, in Ghana, we used training tech- 
niques that addressed practical, relevant topics, with real-world experiential 
exercises so that training activities were purpose-driven and interesting to par- 
ticipants. We focused on skills that helped participants solve problems, such as 
learning how to use a GPS, map coordinates, and interpret maps for discussion. 
As a result, turnout for mapping training and related activities was enthusiastic, 
and participation grew as the activities progressed. 


Focus on simple, short cycles of learning initially 


Learning occurs at different scales, combines multiple processes running in 
parallel, and in cycles that vary in duration. In agriculture and forestry, some 
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processes that producers track may stretch across a season, years, or decades. 
When leading ACM training, for example, using PAR techniques, facilitators 
need to find examples that will allow participants to track the process to allow 
reflection and discussion of results. Introducing an activity that would take 
months to come full circle, that is spread out geographically, or is extremely 
complex is unlikely to succeed. Participants will lose interest or not understand 
why they are doing the activity. In order to encourage people to consciously 
think of learning as a loop, it is important to engage in short cycles — moni- 
toring/observation, discussion, new action, monitoring/ observation — initially 
so that people understand how the different activities fit together. The short 
cycles allow participants to conceptualize the entire process and to see the 
connections between the steps and link back to the evaluation of the original 
question. In fact, if a full learning cycle can be completed within a single day, 
the learning is immediate and further motivates participation. For example, we 
learned to plan workshops so that each day was organized to provide oppor- 
tunities to reflect on the learning loop; even individual sessions were arranged 
this way. We made this explicit at the start and returned to this message fre- 
quently. Short cycles help people visualize and understand the iterative learn- 
ing process created through ACM. As participants gain skill, it is possible to 
take on greater complexity and duration. 

Learning cycles also happened at longer scales, such as across timber harvest 
cycles, as we showed in Bolivia. We learned that an ACM learning process can 
be effective when it includes nested loops of both short-cycle and long-cycle 
learning, as we saw in the case in Nicaragua, where the many short cycles 
created by the monitoring activities over multi-year time periods led to larger 
shifts in behaviours. As one technician observed: 


With this process, the women woke up; they gave opinions more, express- 
ing their concerns, needs and lack of compliance by authorities who made 
decisions about natural resources, and in a certain way they demanded 
that they be taken into account in the consultations about their resources 
or that they know better how [resources] were being managed by the 
authorities, with greater transparency of funds and taxes. 


Emphasize collaboration to promote social learning 


Collaboration is crucial for training exercises to help ensure facilitators under- 
stand how they should engage with people at the community level. Group 
work among trainees and trainers is a key element of capacity building for 
ACM. It is important to make clear that the dynamics in training reflect how 
ACM is done in the field. We learned that technicians could go through train- 
ing workshops following all the instructions and learning all the terminology, 
but without realizing this really entailed changing how they engaged with 
communities. We learned that the best way to assess whether trainees under- 
stood was to create realistic situations where they used the method to observe 
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how they worked and then followed up periodically to see how they were 
doing. For trainees, grasping the need to adjust their approach required work- 
ing hand-in-hand with trainers to fully understand how the approach would 
work in the field. Due to social pressure, inertia, or fear, it is easy for trainees 
to fall back into business as usual or conventional approaches that are usually 
top-down and non-collaborative. 

For instance, in Nicaragua, the team was sceptical about ACM at the begin- 
ning: the goals seemed abstract (1.e., learning, adaptation), the methodology 
seemed open and unstructured, and the potential for impacts was unclear. 
Initially, the trainees interacted little with community members outside of the 
meetings and resisted engaging in participant observation. Over time, how- 
ever, several admitted that their perspectives shifted in fundamental ways. For 
instance, at first, they perceived gender as a foreign concept imposed from 
outside on their culture. They were uncomfortable discussing or challeng- 
ing the gender roles in communities because, in some local views, preserving 
Indigenous culture and preserving gender roles are linked. That perception 
evolved and became more nuanced and complex. As one technician men- 
tioned, “Through the ACM process I learned that gender is a concept about 
relationships and values and complementarity." These shifts changed the way 
these young professionals perceived and worked with their communities. 

We also learned that trainees need to observe how an ACM approach sup- 
ports learning so that they can facilitate the process. For example, in Ghana, the 
field team was at first uncertain how to analyse the data collected by the PAR. 
groups until they realized, when working with the CIFOR team, that the 
analysis could be simple and should be done in the communities with the par- 
ticipants. It did not take much data to generate good reflection and discussion. 
It was also good not to wait until all the data had been collected, but to begin 
facilitating reflection on the process as data collection took place. Furthermore, 
it was more important to collect data in a way that was sufficient to “adequately 
and practically answer the question" (Demeo et al. 2015, 6), rather than insist 
on the most scientifically rigorous data. 


Conclusion 


This chapter described insights we gained facilitating ACM activities and train- 
ing local technicians to do the same. As we worked with ACM, we realized 
that an initial capacity-building phase was usually necessary to introduce the 
methods and underlying concepts. The challenge was then how to train peo- 
ple in an approach that was different from most of the formal training they 
had been exposed to previously. We learned that training people to use an 
ACM approach is best done by deliberately creating an ACM experience in 
the capacity-building process. This could mean structuring a training work- 
shop to include short cycles of learning. It also means that the real learning of 
“how to do” ACM often does not occur until ACM related activities begin; 
this means encouraging everyone — participants, facilitators, technicians, and 
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researchers — to jump into the ACM process and embrace an ethos of experi- 
mentation, trial-and-error, and learning by doing. Furthermore, ACM blurs 
the line between training and implementing — as ACM is about creating a 
series of experiences and opportunities to strengthen capacity on the part of 
the participants and facilitators. The goal was to create self-reinforcing cycles 
in which participants reflected on their learning so that they could consciously 
facilitate learning with others. This allowed us to gauge the effectiveness of the 
capacity-building exercises and whether key messages were being captured by 
trainees. 

The three cases presented, from Bolivia, Nicaragua, and Ghana, drew from 
distinct contexts to help us distil our insights about training people to use 
ACM. We realized that “learning by doing” needed to be part of training 
so that trainees would become more conscious of how their views changed 
through capacity building. It became clear that focusing on locally relevant 
topics was key for driving enthusiasm and creativity. Structuring activities 
to provide "short-cycled" exercises gave participants active experiences that 
helped them understand the intuitive links between distinct steps in the pro- 
cess. Finally, structuring training activities so that trainees and trainers worked 
together accentuated the role of collaboration in this approach and indicated 
ideal relationships between facilitators and participants in ACM activities. 

In ACM, everyone is learning. As one of the field team members in 
Nicaragua commented after a team reflection that generated insights into their 
personal growth: “We are now applying ACM to our own lives." We argue 
that training local partners and field teams in ACM is not simply about teaching 
a new methodology, it is about adopting an ethos of experimentation, learning, 
and collaboration. This ethos can be transformative for all involved, including 
researchers and facilitators. ACM can be time-consuming and challenging to 
get off the ground; the approaches require creativity and an openness both 
to new ideas and to making mistakes. However, the outcomes and benefits 
— engagement, transparency, learning — for all involved are fundamental and 
lasting. 
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Notes 


1 Part of the CIFOR project “Gender, Tenure and Community Forests in Uganda and 
Nicaragua.” Findings here focus on Nicaragua; see Chapters 4 and 5 for discussion of the 
experiences in Uganda. 

2 The relationship between the different entities — autonomous regional government, 

municipalities, Indigenous communities and territories — is very complex and beyond 

the scope of this chapter. 

Recent trends in migration suggest mestizos were a much larger portion by 2021. 

4 Other researchers however found them appealing, e.g., Dangol (2005); Gunter (2001); 
Colfer et al. (2001). See also Chapter 7 and 8. 

5 See discussion by Fisher and Jackson (Chapter 9). 
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Introduction to Chapter 7 


Sarmiento Barletti’s introduction of a tool for use in multi-stakeholder forums 
(MSFs) follows on naturally from Chapter 6, which looked at the evolution 
of MSFs within ACM efforts (in Bolivia, Nicaragua and Ghana). Sarmiento 
Barletti, whose ACM research began later than most contributors, initially 
reports the findings of a realist synthesis review of the MSF literature, thereby 
establishing some key parameters that affect the success or failure of an MSF. 

Based on this review plus the team’s own examples from their research in 
Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia and Peru, he concludes that rather than “design- 
ing engagement” in a way that overcomes a given context, we need to begin 
“designing for engagement” in a way that acknowledges and builds on the local 
context and treats local peoples as partners rather than mere “beneficiaries.” 

Sarmiento Barletti then turns to his team’s experience developing and later 
testing a tool designed to address the power inequities that are recognized 
— but are then often ignored — in so many extant MSPs: How are we doing? 
Using three cases, two in Peru, one in Indonesia, the research team and MSF 
participants collaborated to explore how they could address the inequities and 
exclusions they identified within their MSF and local setting. 

This chapter also raises the relevance of ACM and good MSF approaches 
to better management of extractive industries, a rarity in discussions of such 
collaborative actions and research. It also proposes MSFs as a field in which to 
continue developing and adapting ACM. 
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7 Learning from adaptive 
collaborative management 


A participatory tool to support adaptive and 
reflective learning in multi-stakeholder forums 


Juan Pablo Sarmiento Barletti 


Introduction 


There is interest in multi-stakeholder forums (MSFs) in global development 
and environmental circles in the context of the climate crisis. This popularity 
largely rests on the optimism associated with the role that MSFs may play as 
part of a wider set of actions towards addressing the environmental and social 
impacts of the crisis (Atmadja et al. forthcoming). Proponents emphasize the 
potential of these forums as a method for more equitable and inclusive collabo- 
ration and coordination processes than is common with mainstream applica- 
tions of the participatory paradigm (see Sarmiento Barletti et al. [2020a] for a 
review). These forums are “purposely organised interactive processes that bring 
together a range of stakeholders to participate in dialogue, decision-making 
and/or implementation regarding actions seeking to address a problem they 
hold in common or to achieve a goal for their common benefit” (Sarmiento 
Barletti and Larson 2019b). Also known as multi-stakeholder platforms and 
initiatives, MSFs address different kinds of topics, including but not limited to 
community forest management (e.g., Nayak and Berkes 2008); participatory 
budgeting (e.g., Wampler 2010); and resource management (e.g., Soreide and 
Truex 2011). 

MSFs hold an important role in current discourses regarding environmental 
sustainability. NGOs, donor organizations, and government actors are leading 
the interest in implementing and funding forums as a transformational solu- 
tion to address the challenges posed by unsustainable land and resource use in 
tropical landscapes (Bastakoti and Davidsen 2015; Gonsalves et al. 2005; Larson 
et al. 2018). Although MSFs may be fashionable, they are certainly not “new.” 
Especially at the local level, these forums are the current iteration of the partici- 
patory paradigm that was introduced to shake up rural development practice 
four decades ago. At the time, the paradigm was introduced as an attempt to 
create equitable development initiatives that were more closely tuned with the 
priorities and needs of the local “beneficiaries” (Chambers 1983; Chambers 
et al., 1989). Current debates over the transformational potential of MSFs fol- 
low similar arguments to the scholarly discussions regarding the participatory 
paradigm. The main questions explore whether MSFs can address the power 
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inequalities inherent to the interactions between their participants and whether 
these forums can be resilient to the wide variety of contextual factors at play in 
the different landscapes where they are implemented (see the contributions to 
Cooke and Kothari [2001] or Sarmiento Barletti et al. [2020a] for a review of 
the contextual characteristics that affect MSF outcomes). 

This chapter contributes to the debates on the transformational potential 
of MSFs by engaging with the interest in how to improve equity in MSFs. 
To do so, this chapter engages with the findings of a multi-country compara- 
tive research project carried out by a multinational team of researchers at the 
Center for International Forestry Research (CIFOR). The project sought to 
understand how to best enable more equitable processes and outcomes in MSFs 
(see Sarmiento Barletti and Larson [2019b and a] for the project's methods 
and analytical framework). Research was carried out with 13 MSFs in Brazil, 
Ethiopia, Indonesia, and Peru that had been organized at the jurisdictional 
level to work towards more sustainable land and/or resource use. The research 
project's findings, described in more detail in the following sections, revealed 
that there is much potential in MSFs but also serious challenges. In most case 
studies, the optimism held by MSF organizers for more equitable processes and 
outcomes was not supported by purposefully designed strategies that aimed 
at addressing inequalities between their participants (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 
20213). Fieldwork findings were supplemented with the lessons derived from a 
realist synthesis review of the academic literature on forums seeking more sus- 
tainable land and resource use that was carried out as part of the same research 
project (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020a).' The review revealed the need to shift 
the emphasis on designing initiatives so that they are not affected by context to 
designing how to engage stakeholders in a context-responsive manner (Larson 
and Sarmiento Barletti 2020; Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2020). 

These two sets of findings — from fieldwork and the literature review — 
led the research team to conclude that the potential success of participatory 
approaches rests on whether or not they are designed to address the power 
inequalities between stakeholders. In turn, this design necessitates a deep 
understanding of the contextual factors associated with economic, political, 
and social dimensions that structure those inequalities (Cornwall 2008; Mosse 
2014). Recognizing this challenge, and in collaboration with forum partici- 
pants in Indonesia and Peru, CIFOR researchers identified the need for a tool 
to support equity in MSFs by allowing participants to monitor their processes 
and outcomes, understand their main challenges, and discuss how to address 
them. This collaboration resulted in How are we doing? (Sarmiento Barletti et 
al. 2020b), a participatory monitoring tool that enables forum participants to 
build the principles of adaptive collaborative management (ACM) into their 
MSFs in order to achieve more equitable processes and outcomes. Taking 
lessons from ACM, the tool was developed as a participatory reflective and 
adaptive learning tool rather than a conventional monitoring tool. How are we 
doing? builds upon ACM’s conscious effort for collaboration, negotiation, co- 
learning, and adapting a group’s work based on the results of those processes. 
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As discussed below, the tool builds on ACM’s emphasis on the importance of 
social learning, deploying it as part of an iterative learning cycle to plan, take 
action, monitor, reflect, and plan again for the MSF’s future work based on 
that reflection. 

This chapter starts with a short review of how MSFs have been dealt with 
in the scholarly literature as a concept, followed by a summary of the key find- 
ings of CIFOR ’s research on MSPs. This will be followed by a section on the 
development of the adaptive and reflexive learning tool, and its application of 
ACM concepts to support more equitable processes in MSFs. 


Multi-stakeholder forums: Transformational 
change or more of the same? 


In a recent review, Atmadja et al. (forthcoming) synthesized five elements that 
scholarly and practice-oriented publications note as key to catalyse “transfor- 
mational change” in the context of the climate crisis. Two of those elements 
— "collective learning and reflection” and “consultation and participation” — 
are evident in the interest, optimism, and funding that is currently placed in 
MSFs. This interest is relevant in international agreements; for example, part- 
nerships are central to Sustainable Development Goal 17 (Franco and Abe 
2020), which seeks to "strengthen the means of implementation and revitalize 
the global partnership for sustainable development."? This renewed interest in 
the participatory paradigm is also supported by environmental discourses that 
recognize the role of Indigenous and other forest-dependent communities as 
environmental stewards, which has increasingly led to the inclusion of their 
representatives in forest management at different levels (Nikolakis and Hotte 
2019; Pinkerton 2019). The participation of these communities in MSFs deal- 
ing with more sustainable land and resource use and governance is part of the 
appeal of these participatory processes (Lyons et al. 2019). This interest is also 
linked to Sustainable Development Goals 5 and 10, which call for better inte- 
gration of women and other marginalized groups, respectively. 

MSFs have gained much attention from policymakers and development and 
conservation practitioners around the world due to their potential to improve 
collaboration between different actors, sectors, and governance levels in order 
to address complex challenges that cannot be resolved by one actor alone. This 
attention reflects the growing awareness that environmental problems cannot 
be addressed without the effective engagement of the actors that determine 
resource and land-use practices on the ground, or the fact that such problems 
cannot be resolved within a conservation community when the drivers are 
located in other sectors. In theory, MSFs may produce more effective and sus- 
tainable outcomes by getting those sectors and actors that have commonly held 
contradictory development priorities to coordinate and align goals through dis- 
cussion, negotiation, and planning (see Larson et al. [2018] for a review). 

Furthermore, advocates for MSFs highlight their potential for participatory 
processes that are more collaborative, transparent, inclusive, and horizontal 
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than mainstream applications of the participatory paradigm. MSF proponents 
argue that bringing stakeholders together to discuss a common challenge or 
opportunity addresses power inequalities among participants, leads to solutions 
that reflect the priorities of historically underrepresented actors (as opposed to 
top-down decision making or bilateral negotiations), allows more powerful 
participants to understand the perspectives of vulnerable groups, and includes 
actors that can affect the implementation and effectiveness of consensus out- 
comes (see, among many others, Buchy and Hoverman 2000; Dougill et al. 
2006; Faysee 2006; Hemmati 2002; Reed 2008; Tippett et al. 2007). This 
optimism builds on the notion that creating avenues to include citizens more 
directly in governance, and to improve their communication with govern- 
ment actors, has the potential to improve democratic practice and enable more 
equitable and effective governance than unilateral, expert-driven, and/or top- 
down decision making (Avritzer 2002; Cohen and Sabel 1997). 

However, despite expanded avenues for participation, the involvement of 
marginalized groups in broader scale forums has been an exception rather than 
the rule. This exclusion is despite the recognition of participation as a right 
for Indigenous Peoples in international agreements such as the International 
Labour Organisation Covenant 169 and the United Nations Declaration for 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. Indigenous Peoples and local communities 
have not been able (or allowed) to participate in decision making regarding 
land and resource use issues and/or the design of initiatives that may affect their 
rights, territories, lives, and livelihoods (Espinoza Llanos and Feather 2011). 
When these groups have been included in participatory processes, there have 
been questions about the sort of impact that they may have over mainstream 
development agendas or the interests of powerful groups driving deforestation 
and forest degradation (Castro and Nielsen 2001; Lane 2003). 

In fact, some analysts have noted that participation in these spaces may fur- 
ther marginalize underrepresented actors (see the contributors to Cooke and 
Kothari 2001). This is a reminder of how power inequalities are challenging for 
MSFs organized to address unsustainable land and resource use, commonly in 
landscapes with contexts marked by deep histories of inequalities, conflict, and 
land dispossession. Trade-offs are inherent in these contexts and the stakehold- 
ers involved are significantly diverse in characteristics, ranging from their land 
and resource priorities to their access to said land and resources (Barnes and 
Child 2014; Robbins 2012). Furthermore, although research has shown opti- 
mism among Indigenous representatives for participation in MSPs, they also 
understood participation as a potentially flawed avenue for representation. This 
is due to experiences of not being able or allowed to participate effectively, 
which is part of the reason why participation is only a part of wider represen- 
tation strategies that include political, legal, and social action (Rodriguez and 
Sarmiento Barletti 2021). 

Proponents argue that MSFs improve on mainstream governance by lead- 
ing to outcomes that better reflect the priorities and perspectives of histori- 
cally underrepresented actors, from women to Indigenous Peoples and local 
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communities (Bastos-Lima et al. 2017; Estrada-Carmona et al. 2014; Sayer 
et al. 2013). MSF proponents claim that stakeholders are more likely to take 
ownership over initiatives they have participated in designing, implementing, 
and monitoring and that participation in these spaces has allowed local peo- 
ples greater say over the initiatives that affect them and their territories. These 
forums are described as able to address the main point of criticism levelled 
at the participatory paradigm — its inability to address the power inequalities 
and access between different participants (see Chapter 8), especially in cases 
related to historically conflictive issues such as access to land or control of natu- 
ral resources (Cooke and Kothari 2001; Warner 2006). These inequalities in 
access should be taken seriously by anyone interested in participatory processes, 
as recent experimental research on collaboration and reciprocity has noted 
that inequalities undermine cooperation (Hauser et al. 2019). As revealed by 
the results of the research project discussed below, MSFs must be organized 
and implemented with strategies to address inequalities in order to fulfil their 
promise of more equitable outcomes and processes. 


A comparative research project on 
jurisdictional multi-stakeholder forums 


Responding to the interest in MSFs, a team of researchers at CIFOR embarked 
on a multi-country comparative project aiming at assessing the MSF potential 
for more equitable processes and outcomes. The research team was multi-dis- 
ciplinary and truly diverse, with researchers from Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia, 
Peru, Spain, and the United States. The team embarked on a research project, 
carried out between 2018 and 2020, through which they worked with 13 
MSFs in Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia, and Peru (see Table 7.1 for a summary 
of case studies). All cases were selected after scoping research according to 
whether they fulfilled four criteria: they were organized to address unsustaina- 
ble land and/or resource use; they were organized at the subnational level; they 
included a forum for in-person interactions; and their participants included at 
least one government and one local actor. Subnational MSFs were selected 
because they were closer to the geographical spaces of resource and land-use 
planning and management, and due to the current interest in jurisdictional 
approaches to tackle climate change and deforestation (e.g., Fishman et al. 
2017). 

Research participants included representatives of organizations from gov- 
ernment agencies, Indigenous or local organizations, NGOs, research insti- 
tutions, donor organizations, and the private sector. In each case study, the 
research team interviewed MSF organizers and participant, actors who were 
not part of the forum for different reasons but were stakeholders to the issues 
discussed in it and key context informants. A separate semi-structured ques- 
tionnaire was designed for each group (Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2019b). 
Given the multi-country nature of the project, research materials were trans- 
lated into Amharic, Indonesian, Portuguese, and Spanish in order to interview 
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more than 500 research participants in their national languages. The range of 
actors that were interviewed by the research team stemmed from the con- 
sideration of important differences between participants in an MSF based on 
their differentiated access to power, which then led to different experiences 
of participation in their MSFs. This included who organized and convened 
the forum, who funded it, what kind of participation in decision making was 
available to different participants, and who was not taking part in the process 
(and why), among other characteristics. Recognizing these differences and the 
interests in the scholarly debates on participatory processes, research was framed 
to understand power inequalities among MSF participants. The project's ana- 
lytical framework recognized the multidimensional nature of power as central 
to any examination of whether and how MSFs may enable transformational 
change. The framework not only differentiated between sources of power, but 
also between the different mechanisms through which power was exercised in 
the MSFs and in the wider context where they were organized. This approach 
was set with the conviction that research could not engage with interviewees 
as if they were all able to have the same impact on the outcome of an MSF. 
The challenge, then, was understood as not merely “more coordination,” but 
"better" coordination. The research team sought to examine what this meant 
in the different countries and jurisdictions where research was carried out. 

Most of the participants in the 13 case studies, regardless of their back- 
grounds, agreed that MSFs had the potential to empower marginalized actors 
(Larson et al. n.d.). Interestingly, although this might suggest an optimistic 
view of the potential of their forums to empower Indigenous Peoples and 
local communities, most of the 13 case studies were not explicitly designed for 
empowerment (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 20212). The optimistic view on the 
potential of MSFs to empower marginalized actors is also framed by another of 
the project's findings. Most MSF organizers from across actor types recognized 
that there were power inequalities between their participants yet believed their 
forums fostered equity by inviting more actors to the table (Sarmiento Barletti 
et al. 20213). In practice, they placed little effort on designing and imple- 
menting strategies that would address those power inequalities. Some of these 
inequalities were longstanding given the history of the areas where the MSFs 
were organized. 

Interviews revealed that many Indigenous and local community representa- 
tives stopped participating because they did not feel heard, did not see the 
MSF as leading to a fair outcome, or could not afford to participate (Sarmiento 
Barletti et al. 20212). Representatives of Indigenous Peoples and local com- 
munity organizations in some of the project's case studies noted that they were 
in an unequal position in forums and described experiences of unequal access 
to technical knowledge (which their forums prioritized) or funds to cover the 
costs of travelling to meetings (commonly held in jurisdictional capitals) or to 
make up for their lost income during their participation. Some of those repre- 
sentatives said that they had been unable to participate in an MSF at some point 
because they had no free time to do so, while NGO and government actors 
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participated in those same MSFs as part of their paid jobs (Gonzales Tovar et al. 
2021b; Rodriguez and Sarmiento Barletti 2021). Research with two MSFs in 
the same Ethiopian jurisdiction revealed that the more successful one included 
funds to cover the travel expenses of local actors. The other one did not have 
funds to do so, and local community representatives found it challenging to 
participate as they could not afford to set aside their livelihood practices to 
attend meetings (Yami et al. 2021). 

Most of the MSF participants interviewed in four case studies in the 
Peruvian Amazon said that their forums had the potential for more horizontal 
decision-making processes than the status quo. More generally, Indigenous and 
local community participants across case studies noted that MSFs encouraged 
open debate with more powerful actors (Gonzales Tovar et al. 2021a), and 
also between the men and women of their communities (Yami et al. 2021). 
Respondents agreed that to fulfil this potential their forums needed to imple- 
ment strategies that had been explicitly designed to build more equitable inter- 
actions between their participants and empower underrepresented participants 
such as Indigenous Peoples and local communities (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 
2020b). In fact, for some of the Indigenous and local community representa- 
tives interviewed as part of the project, MSFs were promising but limited. 
They only considered their participation in forums as one part of their wider 
representation strategies (Rodriguez and Sarmiento Barletti 2021). These strat- 
egies also included bilateral meetings with government actors, protests, and 
suing the government in international courts. 

Thus, despite much optimism for participation and democratic practice, the 
research team’s work is further evidence that bringing people together is not 
enough in every context, as laudable as the interest in MSFs may be. Scholarly 
work on participatory approaches over the past few decades has noted that 
power inequalities limit the possibility of horizontal collaboration, potentially 
leading to agreements that only benefit powerful actors and are legitimized by 
the participation of less powerful actors (see Colfer [1983] and the contributions 
to Cooke and Kothari [2001] on the challenges of communication between 
“unequals” in development). Most of the MSF organizers interviewed as part 
of the research project did not think that their forums would address the local 
interests and development priorities that were driving unsustainable land and 
resource use (see also Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2020a; Sarmiento Barletti 
et al. 2021). In fact, researchers in Madre de Dios and San Martin regions of the 
Peruvian Amazon noted that forums only reached their objectives when their 
processes and outcomes did not challenge the land and/or resource use priori- 
ties held by local government and private sector actors (Sarmiento Barletti and 
Larson 2020b). 

Similarly, the Roundtable for Isolated Indigenous Peoples in Loreto 
(also in the Peruvian Amazon) has been unable to achieve the recognition 
of Indigenous reserves for Indigenous People in isolation due to the infra- 
structure and extractive development priorities held by Loreto’s government 
(Rodriguez and Sarmiento Barletti 2021). Rather, the forum has been used by 
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government officers to challenge the creation of the reserves in areas that were 
earmarked for extractive concessions and roads. As those reserves are part of 
the rights recognized for Indigenous Peoples in Peru, this case study also shows 
the potential limitations of MSFs’ spaces to raise awareness of the rights of vul- 
nerable peoples and coordinate the implementation of actions to support such 
rights. This is only effective when participants hold a shared respect for those 
recognized rights rather than allowing them to be up for discussion. 

The Amarakaeri Communal Reserve and its multi-stakeholder manage- 
ment committee is another example of the potential limitations of MSPs. 
Amarakaeri’s MSF is part of a progressive effort by the Peruvian government 
to include Indigenous Peoples in the management of protected areas in their 
ancestral territories (Palacios Llaque and Sarmiento Barletti 2021). However, 
the area’s history is framed by competing land and resource use interests, best 
illustrated in the jurisdictional government’s support for the extraction of gold 
from the area at the time of research. This meant that although the reserve’s 
management committee was inclusive as it contained representatives from all 
the Indigenous communities in its buffer zone, addressing the conflicts created 
by gold extraction was completely out of their power. Thus, the MSF may 
inform a more equitable management of the reserve, but it may have little 
impact in terms of the effectiveness of conservation, given Madre de Dios’ 
development priorities. 

MSFs are evidence that portraying inequalities as obstacles that can be over- 
come by empowering disempowered people through participation is insuf- 
ficient to enact change (Cornwall 2008). MSFs need strategies to address 
inequalities in their planning, design, implementation, and monitoring, or 
else they may reproduce such inequalities under the appearance of effective 
participation and inclusive decision making. Taking time to recognize the 
interconnections between individuals, groups, and institutions is important 
for designing initiatives that address inequities and the challenges that emerge 
as the initiatives progress (Friedman et al. 2020; Gallina 2010; Stanturf et al. 
2017). The following section moves to another set of the projects’ research 
findings to explain what this design might look like. 


Designing for engagement: An adaptive, 
context-responsive approach to MSFs 


Starting from the notion that bringing people together around a table is insuffi- 
cient to change things, and with an awareness that participation may not always 
be the best alternative in every context, CIFOR researchers originally sought 
to synthesize the available evidence into lessons regarding how to organize 
MSFs that would be resilient despite the different contextual factors that they 
may face in the landscapes where they were organized. It was clear for the 
research team that the processes and outcomes of MSFs — like other initiatives 
— are impacted by their contexts. The team approached forums analytically 
as framed by the existing networks and relationships in the landscapes where 
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they were introduced. This research approach recognized the lessons of an 
older issue faced by mainstream development and conservation planners and 
implementers that understood and dealt with context as a challenge to over- 
come in order to achieve real “progress” (Escobar 1995; UNDP 2017). These 
approaches to context as an obstacle to otherwise carefully (and technically) 
planned “progress” tend to place the blame for unsuccessful initiatives on locals 
(in their guise as "beneficiaries") rather than on those that designed the initia- 
tive (Ferguson 1995; Gardner and Lewis 2015). 

The findings from the Realist Synthesis Review were clear in terms of the 
wide variety of contextual factors — stemming from different levels — that may 
have an impact on an MSF's process and outcomes. The evidence on successful 
multi-stakeholder forums in the Realist Synthesis Review called for a shift in 
attention from how to design initiatives to overcome context to how to design 
engagement in order to build the initiative within and with its distinct social 
and political context. In a series of publications, CIFOR researchers have pro- 
posed designing for engagement as a shift in MSFs — and participatory initiatives 
more widely — through four interwoven factors (Larson and Sarmiento Barletti 
2020; Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2020a; Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020a, 
Forthcoming). The four factors were synthesized from the evidence regarding 
MSFs that had different experiences of success in promoting the participation 
of historically underrepresented actors, including Indigenous Peoples, local 
communities, and women. 

'The first factor is commitment to the initiative, its process, and its partici- 
pants. This factor stems from findings that successful MSFs had enough time, 
economic, and human resources to work towards its outcomes. These were 
accompanied by an effort to ensure that participation goals were met, and 
that, when they existed, policies were followed and laws were respected. For 
example, committed government actors are needed to establish (and respect) 
legal frameworks that recognize the participation of underrepresented peo- 
ples in decision-making processes (see Palacios Llaque and Sarmiento Barletti 
[2021] and Rodriguez and Sarmiento Barletti [2021] for two examples in the 
Peruvian Amazon). Commitment is also illustrated in the design and imple- 
mentation of practices — such as participation quotas, capacity development 
for more effective participation, and creating separate collaboration spaces — to 
assure the effective participation of historically underrepresented actors (see 
Gonzales Tovar et al. [2021a, b] and Yami et al. [2021] on examples in Brazil 
and Ethiopia, respectively). 

The second factor is engagement with implementers, key brokers, and gov- 
ernment officials at different levels. This engagement is important as these are 
the actors who have a major say in what happens on the ground and thus can 
facilitate or challenge the sort of change sought by an MSF. This is especially so 
in cases where the MSF may have goals (e.g., sustainable resource use) that run 
against those of powerful actors (e.g., large-scale resource extraction). Engaging 
these different actors at different levels will allow for the identification of any 
potential bottlenecks or capacity gaps that may challenge the forum later down 
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the line. It also means assuring everyone is on the same page, with concepts and 
goals (see Chapter 3). The research team revealed evidence that MSFs are more 
successful when they are part of a multilevel effort to address the driving forces 
of unsustainable land and resource use, rather than just addressing unsustainable 
practices on the ground (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 20202; see also Fisher et al. 
[2017] on similar findings in land-use planning in Indonesia). 

The third factor is openness to learning from all stakeholders, especially from 
those with traditionally weaker positions and knowledge systems that do not fit 
with mainstream definitions of "technical" knowledge (see Evans et al. [2020] 
on a similar approach to the co-production of knowledge). There is evidence 
of how critical it is to take the time to research and map local stakeholders and 
institutions, assess the legitimacy of representative organizations, understand 
power relationships between stakeholders, and be open to their different ways 
of knowing (Rodriguez and Sarmiento Barletti 2021; Sarmiento Barletti et al. 
2021a; Yami et al. 2021). This approach to learning is key as for most MSF 
organizers interviewed for CIFOR/5 research, their own forum was the plan to 
manage power inequalities (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 20212). Few organizers 
had carried out research to understand the local context before implementing 
the project (Tamara et al. 2021; Yami et al. 2021). In other cases, local com- 
munities were unable to participate effectively and their representatives lost 
any motivation to participate as they did not feel heard (Palacios Llaque and 
Sarmiento Barletti 2021). 

The fourth and final factor is adaptability to the results of the learning pro- 
cess. MSFs need to be designed so that they are able to adapt to implement the 
lessons learned. This may include changing its process or the kind of outcomes 
that it pursues in response to those lessons, and if necessary, to be open to 
prioritize the needs of its participants with weaker positions or support them 
in challenging the institutions that reinforce inequality (Yami et al. 2021). 
In the research project's case studies, these approaches allowed for the crea- 
tion of trust between participants and, in some cases, created a sense of local 
ownership about the initiative over time (Tamara et al. 2021; see also Butler 
and Schultz 2019] on similar findings from collaborative efforts in the United 
States). Adaptability also recognizes the changing nature of the challenges 
MSFs address, the shifting relationships between its participants and even their 
shifting conservation and development priorities through time (Klenk et al. 
2013). Thus, MSFs require enough time to negotiate challenges as they arise, 
to learn from practice, and to develop the capacities of local actors so that the 
responsibilities regarding the MSF can be passed on to them (Stringer et al. 
2006). This sort of adaptability may lead to forums that are more resilient in 
times of crises (e.g., funding cuts) or changes in policy or political leadership 
that are outside of their control (see McDougall et al. 2013). 

All four factors are related to ACM. ACM is a framework that brings 
together the stakeholders of forested areas in order to collaborate in planning 
the implementation of activities, collectively monitor those activities, and learn 
from the impact of their actions to adapt future work to the lessons that arose 
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from the monitoring process (CIFOR 2008; Colfer 2005). Although different 
as ACM is a long-term facilitated process that is not necessarily multi-stake- 
holder, it still shares some of the most optimistic traits associated with MSFs. 
They are both spurred by democratic ideals, justice and equity concerns, and 
place importance on the process as a source of empowerment for underrepre- 
sented peoples. ACM, put into practice in an MSF, would consciously rein- 
force its process in terms of communication, collaboration, negotiation, and 
collective learning on the results of their actions — all related to the four factors 
described earlier. An ACM-oriented forum would place great importance on 
social learning, bringing stakeholders together to share their different perspec- 
tives, knowledge, and capacities (McDougall et al. 2008). The point is for 
participants to critically reflect on their shared challenges and collaboratively 
design possible solutions. Importantly, ACM — as some of the more successful 
case studies reviewed for the previously mentioned Realist Synthesis Review 
show (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020a) — invites participants to be aware of the 
interconnectivity of their initiative with other scales to make things work. 

Designing for engagement builds on some important aspects of ACM. 
Following the research phase and the conversations held with MSF organizers 
and participants during research dissemination workshops, the research team 
started to think about the best way to implement the attention to learning and 
adaptability to enable more equitable forums, while building engagement and 
commitment. The following section discusses the development and method 
behind the reflexive and adaptive learning tool as a way to build the principles 
of both designing for engagement and ACM into the work of MSFs. 


How are we doing? A tool to reflect on the process, 
progress, and priorities of multi-stakeholder forums 


Findings from both field and desk research were clear in terms of the impor- 
tance of purposefully designing MSFs if they are to have more equitable 
processes and outcomes than those that have resulted from mainstream partici- 
pation processes. However, research findings were not proof of the failure of 
MSFs. Rather, respondents saw them as flawed yet with a potentially positive 
role to play in improving decision making and coordination in their landscapes 
given the lack of multi-stakeholder participatory and coordination platforms. 
After discussing findings with research participants across field sites, the team 
noticed that only two forums — both protected area co-management commit- 
tees in Peru — had been periodically applying a tool to monitor their work. 
However, participants in both groups noted — which the research team cor- 
roborated by examining the available handbooks and guides — that the tool was 
applied as a top-down exercise to evaluate their existence as an MSF (as both 
are a legal requirement) rather than how well they worked internally. 

An important finding from research with the management committees for 
the Amarakaeri Communal Reserve and for the Alto Mayo Protected Forest 
was that different stakeholders had different ideas of what the objectives of 
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their MSF were, who should be participating in it and who should not. This is 
unsurprising given the different agendas and priorities that participants brought 
with them to the forum. However, research showed that these different per- 
spectives — and others, including how to fund their activities and how to com- 
municate their work to other stakeholders who did not participate in the MSF 
— had not been discussed as a group. For example, the lack of effective com- 
munication of both forums’ work was considered by local peoples as a lack of 
transparency on the side of its organizers. 

Furthermore, both MSFs faced problems in terms of funding their activi- 
ties, including their actual meetings as many participants did not have funds to 
travel to the urban areas where meetings were held or to stay there overnight. 

Finally, both MSFs faced equity challenges as their participants did not 
reflect the diversity of actors in the landscapes where they were organized and 
were challenged by their lack of inclusion of non-Indigenous local popula- 
tions. For example, although the Amarakaeri Communal Reserve has been 
successful in including Indigenous actors as co-management partners, the 
reserve’s multi-stakeholder management committee has been unable to estab- 
lish a dialogue between Indigenous and non-Indigenous local stakeholders, 
as migrant gold miners have been excluded from participating in it. This has 
prevented non-Indigenous actors from participating in the reserve’s manage- 
ment and having conversations that could help resolve conflicts over land and 
resource use by finding a middle ground between conservation and extractive 
activities (Palacios Llaque and Sarmiento Barletti 2021). 

In a similar vein, the management committee for the Alto Mayo Protected 
Forest excluded local communities that refused to leave their farms within the 
Protected Forest, as they had been working that land before the area was ring- 
fenced as a protected area. MSF organizers discussed those communities’ issues 
as something to be resolved by the police rather than to be resolved through 
the MSF (Sarmiento Barletti and Larson 2020). 

Given these challenges to MSFs and their participants’ desire to explore 
ways to address them, CIFOR researchers began a collaboration with partici- 
pants in those two MSFs, and also included a third forum in Indonesia — East 
Kalimantan’s Provincial Council on Climate Change (Dewan Daerah Perubahan 
Iklim, DDPI) — that showed interest in co-developing a tool to monitor their 
process and outcomes. From the start, the team decided that the tool would 
be participatory in two ways — it would be developed with forum partici- 
pants, representing a wide range of actors, and it would be designed to be 
implemented by MSF participants themselves rather than external evaluators, 
as some participants were used to. In facilitating the collaborative development 
of a participatory monitoring tool, the research team sought to engage with the 
current interest in this approach to monitoring. 

Participatory monitoring tends to be understood as a mechanism to inform 
how “local knowledge” can support “technical knowledge,” or how the for- 
mer can make the latter more “transparent” (Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2019b). 
Researchers note the need to include local populations in monitoring the 
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initiatives that are implemented in their territories and that affect their liveli- 
hoods and wellbeing (Evans and Guariguata 2016). As the specialized litera- 
ture shows, participatory monitoring can lead to more effective processes in 
forest-based landscapes, encouraging social learning, and empowering local 
stakeholders (see Guijt [2007] on ACM monitoring; see also Danielsen et 
al. 2010; Fernandez-Gimenez et al. 2008; Funder et al. 2013; Pinto et al. 
2014). When designed and implemented in an equitable manner, this sort of 
monitoring can lead to information that allows for social learning and adaptive 
management (Evans et al. 2014; Reed et al. 2016). Participatory monitor- 
ing tools tend to be developed for implementation by or with local peo- 
ples to (usually) collect and analyse data. However, it is uncommon that the 
actual indicators and implementation methods are developed with those same 
local peoples. The development of local indicators as part of ACM research, 
though initially routine, is now an exception (e.g., McDougall et al. 2008; 
Mutimukuru-Maravanyika and Matose 2013; Nyirenda and Kozayani 2007; 
or Chapter 6), as is more recent work examining the role of gender in the 
governance of Indigenous and local communities (CIFOR and ONAMIAP 
2020; Evans et al. 2019). 

The collaboration with the organizers and participants of those MSFs led 
to the development of four research-based indicators, derived from the team's 
own analysis (see Table 7.2), and ten "local" indicators derived from a series 
of workshops carried out with all three MSFs between 2019 and 2020 (see 
Table 7.3). In Peru, a separate workshop was held with groups of Indigenous 
women living close to and inside the buffer zone of the Alto Mayo Protected 
Forest, and another workshop with the participatory governance team in 
Peru’s Protected Areas Service (SERNAND) to develop indicators that were 
specific to management committees for protected areas. The development of 
those indicators led to a separate tool that is specific to those committees (see 
CIFOR and SERNANP [2020] for the tool and its development). 


Table 7.2 Research-based indicators 


We are all aware of what our MSF’s objective(s) is/are. 

Our MSF includes everyone who should be present. 

We are learning what we need to know in order to participate effectively. 
We have a positive impact beyond our MSF. 


The team proposed the four research-based indicators to MSF collabo- 
rators as they covered key elements about MSFs that had arisen from the 
research. The rest were developed through exercises where groups of par- 
ticipants reflected on the characteristics they would want their forum to have 
“in an ideal world” where they had enough funding and commitment from 
key stakeholders to be able to work towards their goals. Those group dis- 
cussions were then synthesized into indicators, designed as statements for 
participants to agree or disagree with based on their own perceptions of the 
MSF's process and outcome(s). 
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Table 7.3 “Local” indicators 


We are all treated as equals in our MSF. 

We have sought sources of funding for our MSF to achieve its objective(s). 

We have implemented strategies for the women of Indigenous and local communities 
and their organizations to participate effectively and equally in our MSF. 

We have identified the role of local populations (e.g., Indigenous, customary, and peasant 
communities) and their grassroots organizations in achieving our MSF's objective(s). 

We have effectively communicated our work to the communities, organizations, and 
institutions that do not participate in our MSF. 

We are all clear on our own and everyone else's role in our MSF. 

We have engaged with other institutions/organizations/entities and/or other 
participatory spaces that impact our MSF's objective(s). 

We have engaged with the interests of actors whose objectives differ from those of our 
MSF. 

We have identified what capacities we need to develop to be able to participate 
effectively in our MSF and have made an effort to develop them. 

We have supported research studies (e.g., carried out by different organizations or by our 
members) to reinforce our MSF’s objective(s). 


After deciding on a first draft of statements, the research team suggested 
the development of a set of reflection questions for each statement. This 
would allow for deeper conversations about each statement, reflection on their 
answers, and on why some people agreed and others disagreed with each state- 
ment. The purpose of this reflection would be to learn from the past, consider 
progress and obstacles, and collectively plan how to achieve the forum’s goals 
in the future. Following reflection, participants note down the three main 
lessons arrived at from the discussion questions. This discussion then leads to 
the recognition of the three main challenges to improving the indicator by 
the next monitoring period and how they would address those challenges (see 
Figure 7.1 for an example of a completed reflection sheet). These discussions 
would then feed into the MSF’s annual work plan. 

Participants in the tool development process agreed that the tool would use 
ten statements for its implementation — the four research-based indicators and 
six other indicators selected from the bank of ten statements. This method was 
selected as it would allow MSF participants to change the elective statements 
in different implementations of the tool if their priorities or the context where 
they worked should change throughout time. The research team went through 
a few drafts of the full-text tool with all the participating groups until they were 
all happy to run the version of a tool with their own MSFs. The tool was also 
peer-reviewed by a group of researchers, practitioners, government actors, and 
Indigenous and local community organizations. 

How are we doing? facilitates participatory monitoring that does more than 
inform how “local knowledge” can support “technical knowledge,” or how 
the former can make the latter more “transparent.” These ideas, common in 
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Box 5. Example: 
completed Reflection sheet 


We have a positive impact 
beyond our MSF 


Reflection questions: 


Has our MSF helped to connect the different sectors/groups/communities 
that we represent? 

Have we applied any lessons learned in our MSF to our work with the 
communities/institutions/organizations we represent? 

Have new conflicts arisen outside our MSF, or have existing conflicts 
worsened? If so, which ones? 


What are the three most important lessons learned from 
this discussion? 


1. The national government and the local communities support the protected 
area, but the Local government and farmers do not. They see a need for the 
building of a road directly through the protected area's buffer zone that 
could allow for illegal Logging and invasions in the area. Our mayor has 
been discussing the road in recent radio interviews and says that it is Rey 
for the development of our jurisdiction. 


. All of our MSF’s participants support the protected arta, but we have wo 
participants from either the Local government or the farmers’ organization, 
so we do wot wow for certain their priorities or plans, or why they want to 
build the road where they do. We only know about what might happen from 
radio interviews and protests by farmers. 


Some of the communities represented in our MSF do not Kwow that our 
MSF exists and that their priorities are represented in our group. Also, there 
is a rumour that the MSF is working with the Local government to support 
the building of the road and people are scared of the potential Land Loss 

and logging that could come with the road. Some community Leaders have 
started speaking against our MSF, saying that we are corrupt and are wot 
having an impact in their communities. They are unaware that the eco- 
tourism and park ranger programs are both organized by our MSF. 


Figure 7.1 Sample completed reflection sheet. 
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Box 5. Example: completed 
Reflection sheet cont... 


We have a positive impact 
beyond our MSF 


What are the three main challenges to improve or 
maintain this statement's score for the following period? 
How will we address them? 


we had aw average score of 2.5 for this statement. Our three main 
challenges are: 


There is a conflict between our role in support of our protected area and 
the local government's plans to build a road for farmers to take their 
products to sell in our regional capital. 

There are land conflicts between Local communities and farmers in the 
buffer zone of our protected area. 

Some of the communities that we represent do wot Rnow that our MSF 
exists or that it represents them 


To address these challenges, we will: 


i. Start a radio campaign about the threat of the road to the protected area 
and the services it brings to Local populations. 

2. Bring in representatives of Local farmers to learn about our MSF and 
for us to learn about their weeds and find middle ground. 
Encourage participants to report to their communities after each of our 
meetings and actively advertise our activities ow our Facebook page and 
Look into designing and printing flyers explaining our work. 


Figure 7.1 Continued. 
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participatory monitoring tools, tend to be linked to a wider point about moni- 
toring processes — that they have to be “unbiased.” De Sy et al.’s (2016) case for 
independent monitoring approaches calls for “unbiased data, tools and meth- 
ods (...) that stakeholders involved in land-use sector mitigation activities can 
rely on for their own goals.” 

The research team approached this idea with caution. The emphasis on 
technical approaches and their replicability as a perceived strength may over- 
simplify what happens on the ground, especially in terms of equity that is 
not a simple experience to measure, yet is central to the current appeal of 
MSFs. How are we doing? is based on local peoples’ perceptions as the statements 
were designed based on their ideas of what is important to monitor and reflect 
upon, and the monitoring process itself is based on bringing their personal 
perspectives together. Thus, it is biased as, in this case, these perspectives sit 
on different interests and priorities regarding land and resource use and wider 
experiences of unequal interactions between stakeholders, and between stake- 
holders and actors with decision-making power. 


Closing remarks 


Research results are clear in that MSFs need strategies to address inequality 
in their planning, design, implementation, and monitoring, or else they may 
reproduce and further entrench inequalities under the appearance of effective 
participation and inclusive decision making. MSFs are evidence that portraying 
inequalities as obstacles that can be overcome by empowering disempowered 
people through “participation” (understood as a seat at the table) is insufficient 
to enact change. This chapter has provided evidence to show how taking time 
to recognize the interconnections between individuals, groups, and institutions 
is important for designing initiatives that address inequities and the challenges 
that emerge as the initiatives progress. 

How are we doing? is a reflexive and adaptive learning tool based on principles 
that resonate with the approach proposed by both ACM and the proposal of 
designing for engagement. ACM proponents have noted that "addressing climate 
change will require moving forward with more process-oriented approaches 
that look to the future, acknowledge local capabilities and opportunities, and 
build analytical and adaptive capacities at several levels” (CIFOR 2008). As 
How are we doing? is a participatory tool seeking to support such processes at the 
jurisdictional level, it may be a potential pathway to support upscaling ACM 
from the local to the subnational level; this has been noted as a challenge by 
ACM proponents (Colfer 2011). The potential for this pathway is reinforced by 
the fact that the MSFs that took part in tool development were among the few 
multi-actor coordination spaces in their landscapes, and included participants 
representing governmental and non-governmental organizations from the local, 
subnational, and national levels. In fact, the lessons learned from research on 
MSFs summarized in this chapter and that informed How are we doing? are in 
close conversation with other ACM proponents. These improvements to MSFs 
are a potentially rich field in which to continue to develop ACM. 
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It is premature to assess the results that How are we doing? will have on MSFs, 
but early results and the sorts of conversations that MSF participants had during 
the first set of implementations of the tool are promising. Most conversations 
were set around the need to create strategies for the more effective participa- 
tion of women in their forums, collaboratively developing ways to adapt their 
work based on what they had learned from their reflections. The research team 
will continue to implement the tool, developing different versions of the same 
reflexive and adaptive method that seeks to bring the key objectives of ACM 
into MSFs (CIFOR and SERNANP 2020) and territorial governance (CIFOR 
and ONAMIAP 2020), and publishing their results as they are available. 
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Notes 


1 The Realist Synthesis Review method allows for the systematic and comparative analysis 
of how contexts affect an initiative’s outcome, revealing “what works, for whom, in what 
circumstances, and why” (Pawson 2013). The method allowed the reviewing team to 
consider how contextual factors affected the transition from theory (design) to practice 
(implementation) in each MSF case study (see Sarmiento Barletti et al. [2019] for the 
research protocol). 

2 https://sustainabledevelopment.un.org/sdg17. 
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Introduction to Chapter 8 


Chapter 8 shifts gears, providing a much more theoretical interpretation of 
ACM processes. In some ways, it takes up where Chapter 1 left off — providing 
a theoretical update. Whereas Chapter 1 began from the mainly anthropologi- 
cal theories and practices with which we began ACM, Chapter 8 draws on 
political science, governance, feminist and other more recent social theories to 
tackle continuing challenges of power asymmetry in community-based natural 
resources management. The authors emphasis is on understanding the persis- 
tence of power imbalances and how ACM can help to shift such imbalances, 
so common in local resource management institutions. 

McDougall and Ojha apply a theoretical lens to their own long-term 
engagement in Nepal’s community forestry to highlight mechanisms underly- 
ing the positive shifts in power in that ACM case. They look at three concepts 
that help to unpack and explain power imbalances: (1) culturally rooted social 
and gender identities (unmarked categories); (ii) dominant beliefs that are inter- 
nalized and thus taken-for-granted and unnoticed (doxa); and (iii) political rep- 
resentation (delegation). They then discuss the interplay between structure and 
agency, an interface that can offer clues to how and when ACM can contribute 
to changing power relations. In thinking about what actually allows empow- 
erment to occur, they emphasize reflexivity (as emphasized 1n Chapters 2, 3, 
6 and 7) and how it links with deliberative decision making and social learning. 
They conclude that employing these processes in theoretically grounded ways 
can greatly enhance ACM’s effectiveness in empowerment. 

Although this chapter will be more of a struggle for biophysical scientists, 
given the theoretical orientation and social science language, it provides a very 
useful understanding of processes that have not been examined in this way or in 
this detail before. With growing global recognition of the importance of more 
successful collaborations with communities in a variety of fields - REDD+, 
forest restoration, climate change mitigation and adaptation, etc. — this chapter 
provides some excellent theoretical building blocks from which to work. 
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collaborative management 
leverage changes in power 


Insights from social theory 


Cynthia McDougall and Hemant Ojha 


Introduction 


As community-based natural resources management (CBNRM) initiatives 
proliferate in low-income country contexts — from forestry through fisher- 
ies, Marine protected areas, to REDD+ investments and beyond — power 
imbalances in CBNRM emerge as a major concern (Colfer 2005; Berkes 
2006; Ojha, Cameron and Kumar 2009; Adams, Juran and Ajibade 2018). 
Even in CBNRM cases considered "successful," power imbalances persist, 
leading to inequitable decision making and distributional outcomes (Arts and 
Visseren-Hamakers 2012; Basnyat et al. 2020). Addressing these dynamics has 
become pressing, even more so in recent times with the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic’s exacerbation of structural inequities along the intersecting lines of gender, 
wealth, ethnicity, migrant status and more (see Kabeer, Razavi, and van der 
Meulen Rodgers 2021). 

While power can be understood as a phenomenon within and across multiple 
scales, in this chapter, we focus on the local (community and intra-community) 
scale in CBNRM. Here, power imbalances — especially relating to gender and 
intersecting socio-economic dimensions of inequality — frequently play out in 
terms of the marginalization of some people from decision-making processes 
(Mahanty et al. 2006; Nightingale 2011; Cassidy 2021). In terms of everyday 
experiences of people from marginalized groups, the effects of this marginaliza- 
tion include less access, amount or quality of natural resources, lower-income 
opportunities or returns, and potentially higher burdens and risks such as chal- 
lenges in meeting resource-related fees, distances, or restrictions. Power asym- 
metries compound climate risks and vulnerabilities of marginalized actors, as well 
as weaken resource governance due to limited input, buy-in and conflict (Colfer 
2005). Consequently, these power dynamics and inequities limit conservation 
and development outcomes, including women's empowerment and poverty 
reduction (Lachapelle, Smith and McCool 2004; Charnley and Poe 2007; Baynes 
et al. 2016). As such, unaddressed power imbalances limit CBNRM’s potential 
to contribute to pressing Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), in particular, 
SDGs 1 (poverty reduction), 5 (gender equality), 8 (decent work), 10 (inequity) 
and 13 (climate resilience), as well as 14 (life below water) and 15 (land). 
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Amidst a variety of initiatives in CBNRM, adaptive collaborative manage- 
ment (ACM) has emerged as one potentially promising approach (Colfer 2005). 
ACM is “an approach in which shared learning, experimentation, and adapta- 
tion are key principles, as are inclusivity and shared decision-making at various 
levels” (Box 8.1). The approach has emerged in various forms in response to 
the complexity of socio-ecological systems and the challenges of enhancing 
collaborative decision making among multiple actors in such systems, which 
are often under top-down governance or varying stages of devolution (Folke 
et al. 2005; Colfer 2005; Olsson et al. 2006; see also Plummer, Armitage and de 
Loé 2013). While on the one hand, ACM has been criticized for not explicitly 
or effectively acknowledging or engaging with power and related risks (Colfer 
2005; Plummer and Armitage 2007; Nadasdy 2007; Mutimukuru-Maravanyika 
and Matose 2013; Ojha, Hall and Sulaiman 2013), on the other hand, there are 
some promising examples evidencing ACM’s ability to engage and contribute 
to shifting power towards greater equity (McDougall et al. 2013b; McDougall 
and Banjade 2015; Chapters 4 and 5, this volume; Colfer 2005). The latter, 
however, have been mainly in empirical, descriptive terms (1.e., what interven- 
tions contributed to what observed effects). What is lacking is a theoretically 
nuanced explanation of how ACM engages with and addresses power imbal- 
ances in the latter at a deeper level. Without an understanding of underlying 
phenomena and mechanisms at play, we are left with the fundamental ques- 
tion: “Yes, in some cases ACM shifts power and reduces inequities, but how?” 

This dearth of theoretical exploration into power leaves ACM and CBNRM 
at an impasse. This morass is in urgent need of addressing given the policy and 
development investments in CBNRM and ACM in the past decade. It is this 
knowledge gap and risk that animates our motivation for this chapter. In line 
with Lewin’s maxim that “There is nothing as practical as a good theory,”’ 
we turn to social theory to ultimately enable more effective engagement with 
power in practice. We propose that a theory-based inquiry can elucidate the 
underlying mechanisms of persistence and change in power relations, thus 
sharpening the edge of ACM and its ability to improve CBNRM policy and 
practice. This theoretical exploration thus seeks to tackle two main questions: 


1) Why do power imbalances persist in CBNRM contexts? 
2) When ACM does constructively shift power imbalances, how can this be 
explained? In other words, what are the underlying mechanisms at play? 


In addressing these questions, we do not seek to explore the depths of any 
single theoretical perspective on power, nor do we present a comprehensive 
review of the literature. Rather, following Kemp (2010), we aim to build 
bridges across ontological divides (around the nature and dynamics of power 
imbalances). Specifically, we integrate formative social theory-related insights 
(from the work of Bourdieu, Giddens, Archer and Habermas), enriched with 
feminist theory from various arenas (drawing in particular on Kabeer’s foun- 
dational inputs as well as more recent insights of Mackay and Ackerly). The 
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feminist theory’s specific value is through its critique regarding the need for 
theory to engage without blinders with an imperfect and unequal world, and 
its contributions regarding what is needed to create a more level playing field 
given these imperfections. While this wide cross-fertilization may be academi- 
cally unconventional, we see it as worthwhile to help create a richer and more 
coherent picture for CBNRM and ACM policymakers and practitioners alike. 
The chapter’s aim is thus to generate a theoretical explanation of why power 
imbalances persist in local scale CBNRM and how an ACM approach interacts 
with power-reproducing dynamics to enable shifts in them. First, we ground 
the chapter by briefly presenting an example of ACM in Nepal that demon- 
strates persistent power imbalances and evidence that they shifted with ACM. 
Next, we unpack concepts: defining power and exploring relevant conceptions 
of power. Following that, we explore theoretical underpinnings explaining 
why power imbalances persist, in particular using concepts of unmarked catego- 
ries, doxa, delegation and the interface between structure and agency. This is fol- 
lowed by an exploration of how ACM may contribute to transforming these 
power imbalances (1.e., what mechanisms underlie changes). In particular, here 
we unpack and explain the potential for shifting power through the concepts 
of reflexivity, deliberative decision making and social learning. The interplay of these 
concepts is graphically summarized in Figure 8.1. The chapter wraps up by 
highlighting insights developed through this exploration, including regarding 
a relatively unique role ACM may be able to play in relation to one form of 
power (power over) and speculating on the application of this learning. 


Structure 


Unmarked 


categories A Reflexivity 


Constitution 
of power Transformation 
of power 


Doxa Delegation 


Se Social learning Deliberation 


Agency 


Figure 8.1 Indicating perpetual evolution. 
Power and ACM: An empirical example 
from community forestry in Nepal 


The case presented here draws on a six-year collaborative research initiative 
focused on catalysing and assessing ACM and its effects in community forestry 
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in Nepal (see McDougall et al. 2013a, b; McDougall and Banjade 2015)? In this 
case, ACM was understood as an approach in which actors “intentionally use 
social learning as the basis for decision making (see Leeuwis and Pyburn 2002), 
emphasize inclusion and equity in processes and outcomes, and seek to engen- 
der effective connections amongst actors and/or groups of actors” (McDougall 
and Banjade 2015). This initiative emerged in response to recognition by gov- 
ernment, civil society, development agencies and research groups that commu- 
nity forestry — framed as a form of “pro-poor and inclusive CBNRM” — was 
not delivering on its social and poverty reduction goals. While it had been 
extensively (and "successfully") scaled out in Nepal by 1999 (at the time of 
project start) through the establishment of over 10,000 community forest user 
groups (CFUGs) (Kanel and Kandel 2004) and had led to some conservation 
outcomes, it was evident that the CFUGs were replicating the pre-existing 
gender and social inequalities. Not only were decision making and benefit shar- 
ing biased systematically towards more powerful (wealthy, male, higher caste) 
local actors, but in some cases, marginalized actors were being made worse off 
(Agarwal 2001; Bhattarai and Ojha 2001; Buchy and Subba 2003). 

While this ACM study engaged from sub-local through national scales, here 
we focus on the local scale, within and up to the level of CFUGs. These groups 
hold legal use rights over community forests and have significant institutional 
autonomy to plan and manage forests for the benefit of local households. The 
research used in-depth multi-year case studies, using mixed methods involv- 
ing qualitative and quantitative assessment. The transition to ACM took place 
through participatory action research (PAR), which is a well-established, peo- 
ple-centred, integrated strategy to learning and action for catalysing ACM (see 
Selener 1997; Chevalier and Buckles 2013). In this study, PAR. was oriented 
to the CFUGs seeking to improve their own, self-identified, site-specific com- 
munity forestry-related issues (including internal relations and conflict, equity 
and livelihood outcomes; see more on PAR in Chapter 9). They operational- 
ized this through shared, iterative, learning-based efforts to enhance the inter- 
nal adaptiveness of their CFUG governance as well as strengthen the CFUGs' 
collaboration with other stakeholders. The first phase (1999—2002) involved 
four CFUG case studies (i.e., long-term sites). While these conünued through 
the second phase, an additional seven sites were added in 2004-2007 (n = 11 
groups). A final field visit to each site took place in 2008. 

Through participatory action research, the groups shifted from “business as 
usual" to varying degrees of ACM-based decision making. (In fact, the case team 
came to refer to it as adaptive collaborative governance, as opposed to adaptive 
collaborative management, because of the strong emphasis on applying learning 
and collaborative strategies primarily to the decision making (governance) itself, 
not to technical management.) In terms of processes, the groups shifted away 
from operational and annual plans being based on standard local “blueprints” 
or interests of more powerful committee members to participatory visioning 
and self-monitoring-based planning. This involved cycles of shared visioning, 
collaborative assessment of strengths and weaknesses using the CFUG's own 
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indicators, and participatory reflection leading to the adjustment and imple- 
mentation of processes and management plans. A central part of this was the 
self-analysis of equity (in governance and of outcomes) by CFUG members. 
Equity-tracking processes involved strategies such as participatory wealth rank- 
ing and gender data as the basis for CFUGs’ monitoring of their diverse mem- 
bers’ involvement in, and distribution of benefits from, the CFUG, crosschecked 
against agreed aims and indicators. In terms of institutional arrangements, 
CFUGs shifted from executive committees as the single decision making bodies 
to multi-level, multi-node (1.e., nested) arrangements, with toles (hamlets) as the 
base. The approach was catalysed and backstopped by facilitators — first external, 
then a combination of local and extension actors, backstopped periodically by 
research team members. The facilitators’ role was not only to lead processes but 
also to take on the role of a supportive “critical questioner,” raising queries to 
spark reflection and self-awareness, helping the group members to “hold up a 
mirror” on their own assumptions, practices and resultant outcomes. Facilitators 
also supported groups in recognizing and addressing conflicts in a transparent 
way as a part of the ACM approach (McDougall and Banjade 2015). 

In terms of effects, although the progress was not linear, the case evidenced 
recognizable changes in power imbalances and a shift towards greater gender 
and social equity across all sites. At the outset, women, Dalit (a highly marginal- 
ized caste group) and poorest members were largely marginalized from CFUG 
decision making, including being driven away from general assemblies, and 
accessed relatively few benefits. In some cases, they reported being persecuted 
and accused as “destroyers” for pursuing what they saw as their only livelihood 
option (fuelwood selling). In all CFUGs, there was resource-related conflict, 
most of which had persisted over many years. The primary areas of this persis- 
tent conflict were identified as related to equity in: decision making, especially 
the de facto exclusion of members along the lines of class, caste, ethnicity or 
gender hierarchies and corruption and transparency issues relating to executive 
committees; distributional rights and resources, especially forest product dis- 
tribution and benefit sharing; “illegal” collection and sale of firewood by low 
caste and poor members (mostly women); and “encroachment” issues. 

The assessments during and at the end of the participatory action research 
found that ACM contributed to shifts in relation to the above power issues. In 
terms of decision making, not only were there quantitative increases in previously 
marginalized members attending CFUG assemblies, but researchers noted shifts 
in “voice,” including that women increasingly challenged power imbalances as 
individuals and collectively. For example, in one site, a Mothers’ Group — led by 
a Dalit woman — successfully removed the CFUG chairperson who had been mis- 
appropriating CFUG funds. In terms of leadership, the representation of women 
and poor members in executive committees almost doubled across sites. The self- 
monitoring records of all CFUGs indicated that members perceived their engage- 
ment to have increased in 27 of the 28 self-assessed indicators (in total, all sites) 
relating to participation and/or “voice.” As one fole representative noted: “In the 
past our [women's] voice was not considered but nowadays our sayings also are 
counted and we are asked as well" (McDougall and Banjade 2015). 
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Finally, in terms of the extent to which the user groups’ priorities and 
actions reflect the marginalized members’ interests and needs (as a proxy for 
distributional equity), the case also found a shift in all sites towards CFUG 
priorities better reflecting women’s and poor and low caste members’ priorities 
than at the outset of ACM. For example, the number of sites with income- 
generation initiatives targeted to women and/or poor members increased from 
two to ten (of 11), with the eleventh site planning one for the post-research 
period. Similarly, the number of sites with pro-poor small loan programmes 
grew from five to nine of 11 sites, with the remaining two having plans to start 
in the post-project period. As one poor member explained, “After... tole-level 
reflection and discussion, the real poor have accessed the community forest 
fund for income-generation activities in an equitable manner and increased 
[the participation of the] poor” (McDougall et al. 2013a, 9). 


Understanding power: Key concepts 


Power is a multidimensional concept and is interpreted in diverse ways. At a 
basic level, power can be understood as relating to the capacity of individuals 
or groups to exercise their will. As such, is a condition for the potential for 
(social) action (Rupert 2004). In other words, “power is the production, in and 
through social relations, of effects that shape the capacities of actors to deter- 
mine their own circumstances and fate” (Barnett and Duvall 2004, 9). 

A central feature of power is that it is relational — one actor’s power cannot be 
specified except in relation to that of other parties. This is illustrated in Weber’s 
contributions, in which power is understood as “the probability that one actor 
within a social relationship will be in a position to carry out his [sic] own will 
despite resistance” (Weber 1978, 53). While shedding the masculine language, 
the relational understanding is a central driver in Kabeer’s approach in gender 
and development:? the “concept of gender relations sought to shift attention 
away from looking at women and men as isolated categories to looking at the 
social relationships through which they were mutually constituted as unequal 
social categories” (Whitehead 1979; Elson 1991) (Kabeer and Subrahmanian 
1996, 17). As CBNRM represents multiple actors and/or groups negotiating 
the management of shared resources, power relations of one form or another 
are manifest in CBNRM. Power relations underpin how and the extent to 
which different actors control, use and benefit or bear risks related to resources 
and thus shape equity (Box 8.1; Sikor and Lund 2009). 


BOX 8.1 EQUITY AND CBNRM 


Equity, a cornerstone concept bridging social justice and development, 
refers here to the perception of fairness and relates to procedural and dis- 
tributional domains. Procedural equity in natural resources encompasses 
not only recognition of rights, but also spans actors’ inclusion, and power 
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and ability to engage without discrimination, to make views clearly 
understood and appreciated by others and to negotiate and influence 
(including enabling processes; see Agarwal 2001; Osterblom et al. 2020; 
Bennett et al. 2019; Ribot and Peluso 2003; Ojha 2008; McDougall et al. 
2013a). Procedural equity, however, is mediated by a multitude of factors. 
For example, in many parts of the Global South, cultural and colonial 
assumptions about CBNRM being a male domain, normative constraints 
about men — not women — being “leaders,’ compounded by associated 
unequal gender divisions of unpaid labour. These have contributed to 
patterns of women’s engagement in CBNRM decision making being 
token (attending versus influencing; Kleiber, Harris and Vincent 2018). In 
this sense, recognitional justice (see Bennett et al. 2019) can be considered 
a foundation for procedural equity. 

Equity in CBNRM outcomes — distributional equity — relates to the 
proportioning of benefits and burdens of all kinds. This includes distribu- 
tion of benefits such as amount or quality of natural resources, related 
income or opportunities and also burdens such as resource-related fees, 
distances walked or restrictions on harvesting. Those whose interests are 
marginalized by power imbalances, whether they are themselves present 
or absent in governance (low procedural equity), are less likely to get their 
resource needs met and may bear a relatively larger portion of the burdens 
(low distributional equity). 


Power relations are also nuanced and complex in multiple ways. First, they do 
not exist in the abstract; rather, they are embedded in specific socio-economic, politi- 
cal and ecological contexts. Moreover, they are negotiated and change over time. 
Second, however, there is a tension between this embeddedness and dyna- 
mism: across contexts and over time in CBNRM — and development more 
broadly — certain markers of identity (socio-economic characteristics), show up 
as consistently correlated to lower power. These patterns of actors with lower 
power relate (but are not limited) to gender (women), wealth (low income) 
and low social status groups (such as low caste groups in South Asia and eth- 
nic minorities). Third, power is not uni-dimensionally constituted. Rather, 
power is nuanced in that it reflects multifaceted identities or intersectionalities: 
one actor is never fully embodied by a single identity (McDougall 2001; Sen 
2006; Nightingale 2011). Different markers of identity, in different combina- 
tions, such as gender, ethnicity, caste and wealth have varying and context- 
dependent implications. Thus, while gender is a significant marker of power 
differences throughout the world, the relative power of different women or 
groups of women is shaped by many other factors such as wealth, marital sta- 
tus and age. For instance, in contexts such as Nepal and India, Indigenous 
women may be less subject to the dominant cultural norms that discourage 
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otherwise more privileged Brahmin women from speaking out in public meet- 
ings. Overall, the above patterns elucidate that while power is dynamic and can 
be context-specific, it is rooted in various structural regularities in the society, 
hence is neither neutrally nor randomly expressed. 

Additionally, development and CBNRM literatures have increasingly 
recognized that power needs to be understood in relation to systemic 
aspects of society or its formal and informal rules. Specifically, and of rel- 
evance to CBNRM and equity, is the fact that power relations are embedded 
within institutions.* Feminist theory in particular adds depth here to institu- 
tional theory relating to power, unpacking the “complex ways in which 
organizational rules, cultural norms and routinized practices from different 
institutional sites intersect to produce and sustain such inequality across soci- 
ety” (Kabeer and Subrahmanian 1996, 21). As elucidated by Kabeer and 
Subrahmanian (1996, 17): 


Gender relations are an aspect of broader social relations and, like all social 
relations, are constituted through the rules, norms and practices by which 
resources are allocated, tasks and responsibilities are assigned, value is given 
and power is mobilized. In other words, gender relations do not operate 
in a social vacuum but are products of the ways in which institutions are 
organized and reconstituted over time. 


Decades later, Mackay, Kenny and Chappell (2010) flag the same as they 
underscore the continuing need for and value-added of a feminist lens to oth- 
erwise often power-light or gender-blind institutional theory.? 

Sources of power have been distinguished in a multitude of ways. Galbraith, 
for instance, frames power as “condign” (based on force), “compensatory” 
(based on the use of resources) or “conditioned,” and sources of power as "per- 
sonality" (individuals), "property" (resources) and "organizational" (Galbraith 
1983). In a broader social commentary, Toffler emphasizes the transforma- 
tive and amplifying role of knowledge vis-a-vis power: "Knowledge itself... 
turns out to be not only the source of the highest-quality power, but also the 
most important ingredient of [the other sources of power:] force and wealth" 
(Toffler 1990, 18). Linking to CBNRM, it is useful to recognize the focus on 
capital brought 1n by livelihood frameworks (Ellis and Freeman 2004), such as 
human capital (including knowledge, ability to labour, language skills, persua- 
sive ability and ability to speak in public assemblies), symbolic capital (respect, 
honour and so forth) and social capital (in terms of positive linkages to others 
and/or to powerful actors). It is critical to note that "power is most likely to 
be exercised by those who are able to mobilize these resources over a range of 
organizational domains" (Kabeer and Subrahmanian 1996, 21). Connecting to 
the gendered patterns noted earlier: 


It is precisely because men from any given social class are more able in 
general than women from the same social class to mobilize resources from 
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a broader range of organizational domains — the intimate and personalized 
organizations of family and kinship to the increasingly more distant and 
apparently impersonal organizations, community, market and state — that 
gender relations are constituted as relations of power. 


Institutional theory concurs that there are power differentials between institu- 
tional actors and offers further that these arise from access to resources that are 
tied to “rules and worldviews” that differentially constrain or empower differ- 
ent actors (Olsen 2009, 9). Mackay et al. (2010, 581) underscore that feminist 
institutional analysis adds value here by highlighting that 


access to these resources, and the power they create, has a gender bias... 
While constructions of masculinity and femininity are both present in 
political institutions, the masculine ideal underpins institutional struc- 
tures, practices and norms, shaping “ways of valuing things, ways of 
behaving and ways of being” (Duerst-Lahti and Kelly 1995, 20), as well 
as constraining the expression and articulation of marginalized perspec- 
tives. With a few exceptions, women are... thereby disadvantaged in the 
power play over which ideas matter and who accumulates institutional 
resources. 


Finally, power can be unpacked into forms of power: i) influence on or control 
over resources or over other actors (“power over’); ii) actors being socially 
empowered with capacities and practices that influence their ability to perform 
or achieve socially meaningful action (“power to”); iii) internal sense of self- 
worth and confidence (“power within”); and iv) relation or connection with 
others (“power with”) (see Hillenbrand et al. 2015).° While not necessarily 
explicitly identified, a review of the relevant literature for this chapter suggests 
that much CBNRM (as well as empowerment-focused development) work is 
implicitly oriented towards the latter three. Specifically, there are considerable 
investments in three kinds of social capital (see McDougall and Banjade 2015), 
all contributing to “power with”: the bonding (within groups), bridging (con- 
necting between similar groups) and linking (between community groups and 
NGOs, government or other agencies) social capital. Similarly, there is consid- 
erable investment in capacity building aspects of CBNRM, aimed at building 
“power within” and enhancing the ability to act based on greater information, 
resources or networks (“power to”). 

In line with the feminist critique that this may embody “empowerment lite” 
(Cornwall 2018), what is notably less clear in the literature is reference to how 
“power over” (other actors) can be shifted — in particular, the power imbal- 
ances between more and less powerful groups. This leaves a gap in knowledge 
for CBNRM - and in particular for ACM — regarding how policy and practice 
can effectively address the pervasive and persistent multifaceted social (including 
gender, caste and class) hierarchies that shape engagement and outcomes of man- 
agement. This missing thread in the literature is the entry point for our analysis. 
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Why power imbalances persist 


In the previous section, we defined and unpacked the concept of power. Here 
we use social theory, including feminist thinking, to explore and explain the 
persistence of power imbalances. We begin by exploring three concepts that 
help to unpack and explain power imbalances: i) privileged and marginalized 
social and gender identities (unmarked categories); 11) dominant beliefs that are 
internalized and thus taken for granted and unnoticed, dominant beliefs (doxa); 
and iii) political representation (delegation). Together, these cover a broad swath 
of social theory on structural forms of power. We then consider the persistence 
of these imbalances through the application of the more encompassing and 
interconnected concepts of structure and agency. As noted, here we draw on 
an array of political and institutional theory including feminist critiques that 
address earlier gender blindness and wrestle with these issues in an imper- 
fect (power-imbalanced) world. Together, these conceptual lenses offer an 
explanation of the internalized and structural aspects that contribute to stasis in 
power imbalances, while also indicating the potential for transformation. We 
conclude each subsection with a question; we gather and return to these in the 
next section of the chapter. 


Unmarked categories 


Bucholtz and Hall (2004, 372) describe the phenomenon of unmarked catego- 
ries as “an ideological process of erasure.” The concept, with its roots in femi- 
nism and linguistics, offers a lens into power imbalances by highlighting the 
phenomenon of more dominant, powerful categories of actors being (uncon- 
sciously) understood as constituting the standard for all categories of social 
actors. As dominant actors are taken to constitute the norm (the “unmarked 
category”), other identities are implicitly delegated to outlier status (the 
"marked" categories) — "the Other" (as per de Beauvoir [1953])." Buchholtz 
and Hall (2004) describe it thus: 


When one category is elevated as an unmarked norm, its power is more 
pervasive because it is masked. By being construed as both powerful and 
normative, its special status is naturalized and the effort required to achieve 
this status is rendered invisible...Because markedness implies hierarchy, 
differences between groups become socially evaluated as deviations from a 
norm and, indeed, as failures to measure up to an implied or explicit stand- 
ard. Hence such differences are used as a justification for social inequality. 

(Bucholtz and Hall 2004, 373) 


The construct of unmarked categories is illustrated in local CBNRM contexts 
in terms of dominant, visible and powerful actors — such as wealthier, non- 
minority men in the Nepal forestry case — embodying the norm or unmarked 
category. Other actors — women, poor, Dalit people and especially those for 
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whom such markers of identity overlap — constitute the marked categories who 
are “less than” the norm. Being perceived as outliers, these (non-dominant) 
“marked” actors have tended to be implicitly overlooked (erased) while more 
dominant, visible and powerful actors can claim to or are perceived by govern- 
ment, extension, NGO and other actors to be “the community” and legitimate 
(Chambers 1995; Guijt and Shah 1998; see also Criado Perez 2019 for how 
this translates to data gaps and gender-blind innovation and policy). We suggest 
this also plays into the positioning of marginalized actors as “deviants” (such as 
the Dalit members in the case above, being driven away from assemblies and 
framed as "destroyers"). If this aspect of power imbalances is considered in 
terms of systemic erasure — or a form of myopia — then the question emerges: 
What shifts in process or otherwise would contribute to making less powerful 
groups seen and, moreover, recognized on their own terms? 


Doxa 


Doxa is another important concept in understanding power imbalances. Here 
we shift from (non-dominant) actors being unnoticed (above) to underlying 
beliefs or assumptions being unnoticed. In the words of social theorist Bourdieu, 
doxa refers to “a particular point of view, the point of view of the dominant, 
which presents and imposes itself as a universal point of view" (Bourdieu 1998, 
57). As main aspects of the social order are naturalized, they become taken for 
granted and go unnoticed specifically because they become perceived as part of 
the “natural” order (doxa). Regardless of the actor's intentions, practices thus 
tend to reinforce the claims of the powerful (Bourdieu 1977). In this way, doxa 
reinforces the dominant discourse, values, standards, procedures or beliefs that 
are taken for granted and ‘go without saying.’ In doing so, doxa simultaneously 
does two things: it legitimates otherwise potentially illegitimate practices (such 
as unequal rights, or inequitable access to natural resources) and reduces the 
perceived need for deliberation and critical thought (Ojha 2006). 

The concept of doxa sheds light on how power imbalances are perceived 
— or more accurately not perceived (unnoticed) in CBNRM, as in develop- 
ment more broadly. As noted by Kabeer and Subrahmanian (1996, 25), “Few 
institutions profess explicitly to ideologies of inequality; where inequalities are 
observed, they tend to be explained in terms of natural difference, divine will 
or culture and tradition.” The widespread internalization of unequal and con- 
straining gender norms in CBNRM (and agriculture) is a potent example (see 
McDougall et al. 2021). This includes the framing of men as decision makers, 
leaders and “real” farmers and fishers — in contrast to women as followers, 
caregivers and "helpers." Women and men alike are so deeply immersed in 
these norms that they may be largely unaware of them and how they affect all 
aspects of decision making and outcomes. This is akin to McLuhan and Fiore’s 
(1968) metaphor of fish being unaware of the water they swim in — actors in 
CBNRM (and agriculture) may not recognize the gender norms within which 
they are immersed and that shape their own thinking and behaviours. 
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We suggest that the lens of doxa can also be helpful to elucidate the phe- 
nomenon in which less powerful actors are present (attend) natural resource 
governance processes, and yet are in effect excluded. Specifically, it can help to 
flag that CBNRM governance arrangements and processes themselves tend to 
accommodate and serve the needs of more dominant actors. For example, in 
the Nepal case, as in many cases, the use of assemblies or other large meetings 
was standard and unquestioned as a forum. Yet, in these types of forums, mem- 
bers need to effectively communicate with and in front of large, heterogene- 
ous, mixed-gender groups, sometimes in a language other than their mother 
tongue and sometimes in relation to written information. These factors inhib- 
ited the participation of women, people from minority language groups, those 
who were not literate and other less powerful actors. And yet, the fact that the 
arrangements and processes themselves reinforce inequitable opportunities to 
engage, went without notice and was unquestioned. As such, we flag that deci- 
sion-making processes and arrangements themselves can be doxic. Widely nor- 
malized “participatory or community-based" decision-making processes and 
arrangements are assumed to be inclusive or power neutral (see Agarwal 2001). 
Because they are assumed to be or experienced that way by dominant actors, 
the processes and arrangements may go unquestioned and unchallenged. 

The above concept of doxa underscores how dominant views, discourse 
or even processes can go unnoticed because they are so naturalized. If doxa 
reinforces power imbalances in these ways, then the question emerges: What, 
if anything, can allow actors to take a cognitive step back and perceive doxa — 
become aware of "the water we swim in" — and thus become more conscious 
of its implications and alternatives? 


Delegation 


Power imbalances are also produced and reproduced through the processes of 
political expressions and representations — processes that we frame here as “‘del- 
egation." This relates to the vital social processes regarding “who makes deci- 
sions." The question of power delegation is particularly critical in CBNRM 
contexts because, despite the expansion of participatory discourse in natural 
resource governance, the historical legacy of centralized bureaucratic systems 
of control over natural resources persists (Li 1999, 2002). Within these sys- 
tems, the responsibility for informed (policy) decisions has been delegated from 
"citizens" to "experts," either in the form of scientists, bureaucrats or politi- 
cians (Ojha 2006). This occurs at many scales, for example, the delegation of 
resource decision making to "politicians" (as experts) in the form of local lead- 
ers, including local resource group leaders. 

Two considerations arise in relation to our reflection on power. The first is 
regarding representation. Building broadly on critiques of representation and 
delegation (Foucault and Deleuze 1977; Radhakrishnan 1990), we note that 
representative governance grows from an assumption of people being able to 
be categorized into groups based on shared interests — an assumption that fails 
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to acknowledge the multifaceted (intersectional) nature of identities. As such, 
there is an underlying dilemma in terms of a representative being able to rep- 
resent the interests of a group when each member of the group him or herself 
embodies multiple categories. In relation to CBNRM, Ribot (2012) and oth- 
ers similarly challenge deficits in representation in the context of decentraliza- 
tion of natural resources on the basis that 


the potential of decentralization to be efficient and equitable depends on 
the representativeness of local institutions. But there are few cases where 
democratically accountable local institutions are being chosen and given 
discretionary powers. 

(Ribot 2012, xix) 


Instead, political space available for the community in its internal governance 
and external dealings tends to be made accessible to and claimed by members 
of dominant groups (see above). The needs of marginalized groups (if con- 
sidered) are assumed to be represented by the dominant groups. For example, in 
CBNRM, poor members’ interests are assumed to be represented by wealthier 
members, women’s by men, and nuancing further, less powerful women by 
more powerful women. In this way, pre-existing power relations — and failures 
to challenge the “myth of community” (Guijt and Shah 1998) and to engage 
with multifaceted difference — legitimize the power and authority of dominant 
actors as representatives (Nightingale and Ojha 2013), resulting in "participa- 
tory exclusions” (Agarwal 2001) in CBNRM. 

Second, in broad terms, following critical theorist Habermas (1996), “any use 
of coercion and power (such as the constitution of a small group or legislature of 
a state) is legitimate only when it is constituted through reasoned debate among 
citizens” (Ojha, Timsina and Khanal 2007, 2). In practice, however, this is rarely 
the case. For example, as part of a larger techno-bureaucratic system and embed- 
ded in existing socio-cultural contexts, the Nepal case (above) demonstrated 
the opposite. The decision-making groups were not being constituted through 
reasoned debate among citizens; rather, executive committees were created by 
external actors (who tended to have stronger ties to more powerful community 
members) or based on appointments through doxic processes (see earlier). In 
terms of decision-making, as described above, CFUG decisions were not made 
through “reasoned debate through citizens,” but rather were taken by the com- 
mittee chair or one or two committee members based on their interests or on 
“blueprints.” Even in the de facto openings for “debate” (such as assemblies), 
not noted in the case, less powerful actors’ “voice was not counted.” 

As well as delegation reducing meaningful engagement in decision mak- 
ing, it also may prioritize one type of (and one social group’s) knowledge over 
another. As flagged by Backstrand (2004), delegation enables scientific over 
traditional and local knowledge. Broadly speaking, in CBNRM contexts, this 
is played out and exacerbated through the tendency for there to be closer ties 
between local elite and externally valued technical and bureaucratic forms of 
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knowledge, while marginalized actors may have a higher reliance on and con- 
nection to experiential knowledge. 

The above considerations raise two important questions. First, if the del- 
egation of decision making potentially disempowers by misrepresenting or 
excluding the interests of marginalized people, what is a constructive alter- 
native? Second, can CBNRM decision-making processes (in an imperfect, 
power-imbalanced world) engender decision making based on local “reasoned 
debate” rather than settling issues through delegation? 


Structure and agency 


To better understand the persistence and reproduction of power imbalances 
over time, we draw on ideas regarding the shaping of social systems from 
philosopher Bourdieu, sociologist Giddens and social theorist Archer, and link 
to feminist and new institutional theory through Kabeer and Mackay. While 
these are divergent — even opposing perspectives — in many ways (Kemp 2010), 
taken together, they shed light on both the stickiness of and the potential for 
change in power imbalances. Their differences notwithstanding, these theorists 
share common ground insofar as they highlight social structure and human 
agency as forces that jointly reinforce and mutually re-create social systems 
(Jones 2005). While each theoretical approach has its own view, structure here 
refers to patterns of social relationships that are enacted in practice consciously 
or without notice. Agency, as used here, is the human actor's ability to learn, 
reflect and choose actions, even in the face of structural constraints. Cutting 
across the debate on structure and agency is the question of reproduction or 
change in practice, including the role of agency-led initiatives or the emer- 
gence of any crisis in structure. 

Within his larger social theory, Bourdieu sees social structure as propelled 
by people who take action — and yet people are locked within existing pat- 
terns of identification and cognition, in compliance with the social order (see 
Jones 2005). For Bourdieu, a social institution tends to reproduce itself through 
existing forms of doxa and entrenched relations of power that go “mis-recog- 
nised" by both the more and less powerful. As Bourdieu argues: 


The practical acts of knowledge and recognition of the magical fron- 
tier between the dominant and the dominated that are triggered by the 
magic of symbolic power and through which the dominated, often unwit- 
tingly, sometimes unwillingly, contribute to their own domination by tac- 
itly accepting the limits imposed, often take the form of bodily emotions 
— shame, humiliation, timidity, anxiety, guilt — or passions and sentiments 
— love, admiration, respect. 


(Bourdieu 2001, 39) 


This implies that power imbalances are related to beliefs, practices and knowl- 
edge that have been produced and reproduced over time (in their particular 
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contexts as well as through the influence of broader supra-local fields). In this 
framing, one possibility of change — rather than reproduction — lies in the 
prospect of “crisis” that can unsettle underlying doxa, mindsets and habituated 
practices (Ojha, Cameron and Kumar 2009). 

Giddens (1984), in his theory of structuration, describes social relations as 
shaped by what he calls the duality of structure. He suggests that "social struc- 
tures are both constituted by human agency, and yet at the same time are the 
very medium of this constitution” (Giddens 1993,128—129). Agency and struc- 
ture are seen as connected in 


a never ending recursive process...each agent draws upon structure (that 
is, stocks of knowledge) to reproduce sets of spatially and temporally spe- 
cific practices which in turn contribute to the total constitution of society 
at any one point in time in any one spatial location. 


(Thrift 1985, 612) 


Giddens acknowledges emergent changes in social patterns, but frames these as 
largely unintended effects, as agents generally act without consciousness (Jones 
2005). 

Archer’s approach to structure and agency also emphasizes their mutual 
influence. However, she re-conceptualizes them to be less “instantly and 
simultaneously” co-generated than Giddens (Jones 2005, 4). She instead pro- 
poses them as interrelated, but separate entities. Archer suggests transcending 
both structure and agency by considering them to be two faces of a single 
coin. She suggests that transcending this “divide rests upon conceptualising 
‘structures’ and ‘agents’ as ontologically inseparable because each enters into 
the other’s constitution and therefore they should be examined as one mutually 
constitutive amalgam” (Archer 2007a, 18). Her focus on the interplay between 
the two (and with cultural systems), creates greater scope for (conscious) causal 
power to create change (Jones 2005; Vandenberghe 2005). 

The potential for change is also underscored in new institutional theory’s con- 
tributions. Mackay, Kenny and Chappell (2010, 578) argue that current work 


has shifted the focus to the dynamics of endogenous institutional change, 
highlighting the ways in which “institutions organically evolve (or are 
intentionally designed) through changing, introducing or manipulating 
institutional elements while supplementing existing elements (or respond- 
ing to their failure to generate desired behaviour).” 

(Greif and Laitin, 2004, 640) 


Mackay, Kenny and Chappell (2010) flag that new institutional theory repre- 
sents a convergence around views of institutional change as incremental and 
bounded. They signal that more nuanced attention is needed regarding which 
elements of particular institutional arrangements are renegotiable (or not), and 
why some forms of change are more forthcoming than others. 
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Finally, we underscore a dimension of effective analysis of structure and 
agency that is critical for CBNRM: that structure and agency in institutions 
are (intersectionally) gendered (Mackay, Kenny and Chappell 2010). Feminist 
theory in development, in fact, has drawn on and advanced earlier thinking. 
As well as elucidating the interconnections of structure and agency in relation 
to women's empowerment (e.g., Eerdewijk et al. 2017), feminist contribu- 
tions have underscored that a focus on agency alone is limited (and may place 
development burdens on women). Underlying structural barriers need to be 
addressed if gender equality is to be achieved (Cornwall 2018; McDougall et al. 
2021). As Kabeer (forthcoming, 1), for example, articulates "Unlike neo-clas- 
sical understandings of agency as the free-floating capacity for rational choice, 
therefore, feminist approaches conceptualize agency as inextricably bound up 
with structure." This unpins the shift in development towards gender trans- 
formative approaches that seek to engage with underlying structural barriers, 
including constraining gender norms in CBNRM and beyond (McDougall et 
al. 2021). 

With the recursive — yet potential evolving — nature of structure and 
agency in mind, the potential transformation of persistent power imbalances 
hinges around these questions: What can create a "break" in these reinforcing 
patterns of (gendered) structure and agency? How can CBNRM enable (con- 
structive) cognitive “crisis” that can unsettle underlying doxa, mindsets and 
habituated practices? How can actors build coalitions of action and learning 
to trigger changes in individuals’ behaviours, group dynamics and institutional 
practices? 


How ACM may shift power 


As noted in the Introduction, some forms of ACM in some contexts have 
contributed to shifting power imbalances. In the Nepal case presented earlier, 
we highlighted that — while imperfect and not without its challenges — in prac- 
tice, ACM’s combination of learning and inclusion-oriented processes, struc- 
tures and facilitation and the focus on equity in decision making itself (versus 
ACM as a technical management strategy), contributed to shifts towards equity 
(see McDougall and Banjade 2015; McDougall et al. 2013a, b). In particular, 
ACM appeared to enable more equitable engagement of women, the poor and 
low caste members, as well as greater distributional equity and a concomitant 
increase in social capital. These all reflect renegotiations of power imbalances 
within the local CBNRM institutions. In other words, it illustrated shifts in 
“power over,” not only increases in power “to,” “with,” or “within.” As 
noted earlier, however, insights into how ACM contributes to these changes 
in this case and others remain descriptive. For example, such shifts have been 
illustrated with practical reference to the following: the self-monitoring pro- 
cesses developed by the community forestry group involved (Dangol 2005); 
and facilitators identifying and addressing local power imbalances and this 
leading to overall improvements in decision making and planning (Ojha et 
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al. 2010). To date, the underlying mechanisms with which such shifts in power 
imbalances occur with ACM remain murky. Here we unpack how ACM prac- 
tices contribute to shifting power relations through the concepts of reflexivity, 
deliberative decision making and social learning. 


Reflexivity as an opening for change 


We begin with a broad question about the potential for change within poten- 
tially recursive systems of structure and agency. In particular, we highlight 
reflexivity — in terms of the potential for learning as a foundation for change. 
In this framing, reflexivity offers a means of going beyond established rules or 
routines that underpin particular relations of power. Reflexivity (in Giddens’ 
terms “reflexive monitoring of actions") refers to conscious self-consideration 
or monitoring of one’s own actions and behaviours in relation to the social 
context or others’ actions. Reflexivity is critically important in that it enables 
“agents to design and determine their responses to the structured circum- 
stances in which they find themselves” (Archer 2007a, 20; see also Chapters 6 
and 7). Kemp builds on Archer here with the suggestion of reflexivity as “an 
inherent ability that all social actors possess” (Kemp 2010, 8). One strength 
in this view is that it encourages (all) actors to map out possibilities regarding 
what they can do to enable change, rather than waiting for structural forces 
to cause change. 

Reflexivity thus emerges as a principally important concept here. It embod- 
ies specific potential to unsettle habituated thinking and practices, including 
Bourdieu’s notion of doxa as culturally embedded views (Ojha 2008, 45). As 
such, reflexivity enables change by dynamically bridging structure and agency, 
“mediating deliberatively between the objective structural opportunities con- 
fronted by different groups and the nature of people’s subjectively defined 
concerns” (Archer 2007b, 61). 

And yet, while reflexivity is recognized for its potential to enable social sys- 
tems to change rather than conform to history, even reflexivity itself is a construct 
of the social system (Giddens 1984). This is a line of thinking pushed further by 
Bourdieu in his notion of doxa, which is seen as structurally reproduced in 
diverse fields of social practices. In other words, the structural constraints to 
reflexivity themselves need to be recognized as a substantial impediment to 
the process of change. CBNRM actors may be so deeply embedded in the 
system that although the inequity is experienced, it is difficult for it to be criti- 
cally perceived, reflected upon and addressed, even by those adversely affected 
by it. In other words, from within a self-reinforcing system with relations of 
power fully naturalized at the level of culture, it is difficult for actors to spon- 
taneously or independently step entirely outside of that system and achieve an 
alternate view (i.e., cognitive distance or outsider perspective, see Syed 2019) 
that would enable a break in the reinforcing social feedback loops of structure 
and agency. In view of the entrenched nature of power imbalance in CBNRM 
contexts, how is reflexivity to be enabled when it involves actors who are 
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themselves part of the structure and who tacitly accept doxic forms of knowl- 
edge that have historically sustained such relations? 


Deliberative decision making 


Here we turn from the broader notions of agency and reflexivity as openings 
for change to the question of decision making. One way to understand how 
ACM may shift power imbalances (when it is effective) is that ACM repre- 
sents a transition from a delegative towards a deliberative approach to decision 
making. In contrast to delegative decision making, deliberation theoretically 
emphasizes space for debate and for the bringing together of diverse forms of 
knowledge (hence it embodies social learning). The concept of deliberation 
also reflects the notion of democratically legitimate decision making involv- 
ing the communicative power of citizens being translated into administrative 
power (Habermas 1996; Ojha, Timsina and Khanal 2007; Dryzek 2010). As 
a foundation of collaboration, deliberation is an implicit element of adaptive 
collaborative management. This is significant for CBNRM in that CBNRM 
often de facto relies on delegation and representation-based arrangements and 
processes (Ojha 2006; Ojha et al 2007; Ojha, Cameron and Kumar 2009). 

And yet the notion of deliberative democracy has been widely critiqued 
(e.g., Young 2003; Cornwall and Goetz 2005), especially by feminist theory, 
for its foundational assumptions that deliberation takes place in a power neutral 
context. As highlighted previously, CBNRM does not take place in power 
neutral contexts or on "level playing fields," but rather in contexts in which 
power imbalances are the norm and deeply entrenched. Feminist theory notes 
of liberal democratic, critical and postmodern theoretical perspectives, that: 


because they presume equality where substantive equality is lacking, they 
fail to provide a satisfactory account of how individual and group rights can 
be respected in a democratic model, and they fail to consider as political 
those issues and interests that have been historically considered private...In 
the real world, coercion impedes argument, social criticism, social decision 
making, and social change. People with more power are able to prevent 
social change or to influence the process to their advantage and to the det- 
riment of others. Third World feminist social criticism shows how, despite 
power inequalities, the views of the less powerful can be heard and can 
influence social decision making. How can society hear the arguments of 
those who do not argue because they are coerced in their environment, 
living metaphorically in crocodile-infested water? 

(Ackerly 2000, 30-31) 


As this is the case, how is it that in some instances, ACM has been able to 
contribute to shifting power within a deliberative approach? First, we sug- 
gest that when ACM has contributed to power shifts (such as in the Nepal 
and Uganda cases, Chapters 4 and 5), then it is likely that the approach to 
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ACM used as a starting point the rejection of assumptions of neutrality of 
deliberative democracy, and instead took as a starting point a critical view that 
the playing field is most likely uneven. Taking this one step further, when 
this is a starting assumption in ACM and ACM has equity as a goal, then it 
seems likely that the form of deliberation enacted reflects “de-centred notions 
of authority.” By this, we suggest ACM, when it shifts power, reflects what 
Carey, Dickinson and Olney (2017, 9) describe from a post-structural feminist 
perspective, highlighting 


the ways in which the diverse groups drawn into the policy process can and 
should challenge authoritative ways of working on the basis of positional- 
ity. Thus, post-structuralist feminist theories and ways of working have 
de-centred notions of authority, that is, single ways of knowing or doing 
(Gavey 1989; St. Pierre, 2000)...Recognising that de-centred power can 
be productive allows for and enables a great diversity of perspectives, as 
well as assisting to negotiate diverse perspectives. 


This de-centred authority is visible in the Nepal case, for example, through 
ACM catalysing the shift from centralized (committee and chairperson-based) 
to decentralized (hamlet-based) and nested visioning, planning, monitoring 
and decision making. This likely helped to address the challenge of less pow- 
erful people not being heard because of discrimination or “because they are 
unable to present their views according to the terms of appropriate content of 
deliberative fora” (Ackerly 2000, 179). The smaller, more familiar and casual 
spaces in which experiential knowledge was valued — which ultimately fed 
into overall decision making — reflect one response to feminist theorists’ call 
for expanding what are considered “acceptable arguments” and language as a 
means of more inclusive deliberative democracy (see Carey, Dickinson and 
Olney 2017; Ackerly 2000). 

An additional mechanism from the ACM Nepal case emerges as a feminist 
element for inclusive deliberative institutions: social criticism. In the ACM 
Nepal case, facilitators (external and internal to the communities), used criti- 
cal questioning to routinely and explicitly spark reflexivity, including about 
equity. Unpacking this through a theory lens, the facilitator plays the role of 
the “social critic,” which is framed as essential in Ackerly’s Third World femi- 
nist social criticism. Social critics (internal and external) 


draw society's attention to those exploitative or potentially exploitative 
inequalities that are perpetuated through its values, practices, and norms... 
social critics must follow a methodology intended to be sensitive to the 
reality of an imperfect world where power inequalities enable coercion 
and potential exploitation to silence some within a society and to impede 
social criticism and social change... The social critic must criticize the val- 
ues, practices, and norms of a society. This may require being a critical 
voice as a representative of silent voices, facilitating the social criticism 
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of others (possibly by creating a safe place for those who are excluded or 
exploited), or contributing to social criticism directly. 
(Ackerly 2000, 28) 


Contrasting with the neutral assumption of deliberative theory, Ackerly (2000, 
18) further underscores the significance of the feminist method of social criti- 
cism as the “critical bridge between the ideal and the reality of social change.”® 


Social learning as a catalyst for reshaping power imbalances 


While reflexivity is concerned with agency, and deliberative democracy with 
institutions, the related concept of social learning takes us closer to mechanisms 
relating to processes. Specifically to how groups of (diverse) actors engage in 
the process of challenging beliefs, behaviours and culture that underpin and 
sustain power imbalance. We propose that, while complex and multifaceted, 
here social learning as a concept and mechanism are particularly salient. Social 
learning, in relation to CBNRM, is a multifaceted process in which multiple 
stakeholders bring together their different knowledge, experiences, perspec- 
tives, values and capacities in social spaces where communication, joint delib- 
eration, critical reflection and analysis are facilitated as a means of identifying 
ways forward in relation to a shared issue (Prabhu, McDougall and Fisher 
2007; see also Leeuwis and Pyburn 2002). An emphasis is placed on shared or 
co-learning and facilitation involves negotiation of power relations, including 
conflict management (Leeuwis 2000; Edmunds and Wollenberg 2001; Prabhu, 
McDougall and Fisher 2007). As such, while learning occurs naturally in soci- 
ety, social learning as framed here is a way to harness learning potential more 
consciously. While ACM-related literature has already engaged with social 
learning as a key element (Armitage, Berkes and Doubleday 2007; Ojha, Hall 
and Sulaiman 2013), it has not yet fully recognized it or fleshed it out in rela- 
tion to the forces underlying power imbalances outlined in the previous sec- 
tions. Of particular interest here is the productive dialogue that emerges when 
we consider the above challenges and questions (unmarked categories, doxa, 
how to enable reflexivity) through social learning and feminist lenses. 

First, referring to the challenge of unmarked categories, a key observation 
relates to the question of what may make less powerful actors more visible and shift 
their outlier status. What can theory tell us about the underlying mechanisms that 
distinguished ACM from business as usual “participation?” We propose that 
the social learning foundation of ACM was an underlying mechanism. Specifically, 
social learning relies on the pooling of diverse knowledge and perspectives 
(Pahl-Wostl, Mostert and Tabara 2008; Reed et al. 2010). It is helped along by 
facilitators — in the mode of feminist social critics — enabling forums to expand 
on what is understood to be “accepted” forms of expression and knowledge 
(Ackerly 2000). 

Yet to be effectively brought together, first the value of diverse knowl- 
edge and perspectives needs to be acknowledged. For this to occur, diverse 
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actors must themselves be recognized and acknowledged. Here, a feminist lens 
articulates why this is a prerequisite. As posited by Carey, Dickinson and Olney 
(2017, 9) in relation to policy processes: 


Feminist theories can enable deeper analysis of why different actors need 
to be brought together to solve problems. As noted above, groups have 
different and partial knowledge of policy problems. Accessing this different 
knowledge is the gain that offsets the heightened complexity of working 
across boundaries...Rather than merely acknowledging complexity, post- 
structural feminist theory pushes us forward to actively challenge ortho- 
doxies and make space for competing views inside...We can be more 
open to dissenting views...It enables us to shift from vague concepts of 
plurality to more concrete notions of diversity (deLeon 1999). We argue 
that there is a need to actively seek out different, and particularly under- 
represented, voices and make space for them. This is important because 
alone complexity can seem daunting and impenetrable (deLeon 1999).? 


Through its recognition of the value of cognitive diversity, ACM being 
anchored in social learning and a feminist grounding may thus contribute to 
the shifting of power imbalances by serving as a potential opening counterforce 
to unmarked categories. 

A second observation relates to the question of what can help actors "step back” 
(gain cognitive distance) and experience a “break in thinking.” In practical terms, the 
Nepal case suggests that change is related to inquiry-based facilitation over 
time, prompting reflection on people’s own views and assumptions, combined 
with process and arrangement changes, such as participatory monitoring. What 
can theory tell us about underlying mechanisms at play here? First, we note the 
link between social learning and Bourdieu’s notion of “crisis” as an induce- 
ment of reflexivity. In particular, we signal cognitive crisis: when there is a lack 
of synchrony in subjective expectations and objective conditions (or feedback 
about conditions). The nature of social learning as oriented to problem-solving 
across diverse views means that it is oriented towards the potential to create 
such a “cognitive crisis.” When well done, social learning thoughtfully con- 
fronts people with information and experiences and knowledge different from 
their own, but in spaces and processes designed to enable listening and reflec- 
tion (“safe spaces"), rather than setting up for zero-sum outcomes. We propose 
that Bourdieu’s “breaks in thinking” may relate to what practitioners refer to 
as “ah ha moments” of transformative learning. Recognizing that social and 
institutional change is a slow process, it is likely that these “moments” are most 
effective if they occur over time, rather than in a one-off event. In the Nepal 
cases, for example, the self-monitoring processes over time involved marginal- 
ized members feeding back their diverse experiences and perceptions of equity 
in opportunity, combined with data (who actually received the opportuni- 
ties) compared against equity goals (women, Dalit and poor members were 
to have been prioritized). This “new information” about (lack of equity), in 
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the context of a facilitated process with equity as an agreed goal (and includ- 
ing conflict management), likely enabled cognitive distance and a “break” in 
thinking in the previous perception of the committee that the forestry groups 
were de facto inclusive and pro-poor (McDougall et al. 2007, 2013a, b). 

The third and closely related point relates to the question of making doxa 
more explicit. In particular, it relates to Giddens’ suggestion that even reflexiv- 
ity is a construct of the social system. The question thus arises: how can doxa 
be made more explicit if the tool to surface doxa — i.e., reflexivity — is itself 
embroiled in the constructs and biases of the system? We speculate that when 
this happens it may be through social learning bringing into question not only 
material inequities in the context but also facilitating the critical questioning 
of the underlying factors at play: actors’ own individual and collective percep- 
tions, norms and values in relation to social hierarchies and power relations. 
Gender transformative approaches offer a current example of this in develop- 
ment. These approaches have been increasingly recognized in development for 
their catalysing shifts in unequal power relations. Similar to ACM cases that 
make explicit power relations, assumptions and outcomes in CBNRM, gender 
transformative approaches operate by engaging women and men together in 
explicitly reflexive, experiential processes about (previously “hidden”) con- 
straining gender norms, surfacing endogenous insights into how these shape 
the wellbeing of women, men, households and communities (McDougall et al. 
2021). In other words, the mechanism at play here is likely the surfacing and 
bringing into conscious awareness the previously unseen doxa underpinning 
power imbalances — combined with endogenously identified alternative ways 
of knowing and being. 

Extending this to the notion above that decision-making processes (and 
associated outcomes) themselves may be doxic flags an important structural 
barrier to change. The Nepal case’s success here elucidates an important entry 
point: the mechanism at play was not only illuminating doxa in relation to 
individuals’ or groups’ norms or attitudes — it was about collective reflexivity 
about doxa within the group’s formal structures (the processes and arrange- 
ments of decision making). Thus, ACM - applied to governance — can facilitate 
critical questioning of the decision-making processes and practices themselves, 
such as who decides and how decisions are made about what constitutes equi- 
table access to natural resources in a given context. This suggests that a key 
means by which ACM may contribute to power shifts is through using social 
learning as a mechanism to purposively surface and make explicit the (pre- 
viously implicit) doxa embedded in decision-making processes and arrange- 
ments. In doing so, ACM has likely created opportunities for embedded doxa 
and inequities to both be noticed and questioned (e.g., Dalit members previ- 
ously being driven out of assemblies). This is in line with the proposition that 
facilitated social learning can enable shared critical reflection on and decon- 
struction of “the existing structures and value systems that hinder the transfor- 
mation of society” (Banjade et al. 2006, 24). While institutional change also 
entails deliberation and contestation, as well as consensus-building (Mackay, 
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Kenny and Chappell 2010), this surfacing of doxic arrangements and processes 
is a start. It, along with the above other mechanisms, creates openings and 
momentum for change. Linking back to theory, Wacquant (2004, 97) argued 
that “knowledge of the social determinants of thought is indispensable to lib- 
erating thought." We suggest that liberating thought within CBNRM — at 
the level of individuals, groups and in relation to institutional processes and 
arrangements — in turn, may be indispensable to enabling purposeful, con- 
structive evolution in structure and agency towards more equitable power 
relations in CBNRM. 


Conclusions 


Ata time when CBNRM has become a key strategy for environmental sustain- 
ability, climate resilience and human wellbeing across the developing world, a 
growing body of research warns that the persistence of power imbalances has 
hampered CBNRM's potential to deliver expected outcomes. In this context, 
questions around why imbalances persist and what can enable transformative 
change are paramount. These questions have remained, even as innovations 
such as ACM grow, with claims of varying levels of success. This chapter was 
animated by our concern that the ability of ACM and CBNRM to respond 
meaningfully to these questions — especially as they go to scale in multiple sec- 
tors — will remain limited or be at risk unless there is a deeper understanding 
of the underlying mechanisms at play. In response, in this chapter, we have 
aimed to help address this gap by drawing on a range of insights from social 
and feminist theory. 

Using the concepts of unmarked categories, doxa, delegation and structure 
and agency, we demonstrated the tension and opportunities between stasis 
and change. Our exploration surfaced several insights into the questions: How 
can new configurations emerge? And, in particular, how can ACM’s poten- 
tial influence in shifting power imbalances be understood? A convergence of 
emphasis in social and feminist theory suggests that purposeful, critically reflex- 
ive thinking and strategies may contribute to transformative change in power 
imbalances. At the crux of this theoretical exploration is the link between the 
concepts of reflexivity, deliberation and social learning, which are ideally, cen- 
tral elements of ACM. These embody purposeful efforts to introduce a “break” 
in recursive patterns of unrecognized power imbalances (as explained through 
concepts of doxa, unmarked categories and delegation). In other words, these 
sticky, recursive aspects of power imbalances may be unsettled and tackled 
through reflexivity — and in particular, through feminist-informed deliberation 
and social learning. The nature of social learning as engendering reflexivity, 
including with regard to unquestioned assumptions and beliefs, stands out as 
particularly compelling as long as practitioners are aware of and oriented to 
social and gender equity. In connection to this, the learning focus on equity 
and improvements in decision-making processes and arrangements (govern- 
ance itself) appears centrally important. If equity and power shifts are the aim, 
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CBNRM actors may even want to consider re-framing ACM as “adaptive 
collaborative governance” to keep this in focus. 

These theory-based insights have implications for more effective ACM in 
forested landscapes (as per this case and volume), as well as for other sectors 
such as fisheries and wetlands management and climate resilience. The insights 
can also be applied in gender and development more broadly, as they help to 
explain why women’s empowerment in mainstream development may have 
led to limited or unsustained efforts to date and how gender transformative 
approaches (that engage with underlying normative constraints) seem to have 
a greater effect (McDougall et al. 2021). Moreover, this exploration sparks us 
to speculate that it is worth CBNRM and development design returning to 
Tofller's proposition that knowledge is the most important source of power: 
specifically, it suggests the potency of actors in CBNRM and development 
more broadly mobilizing the "counter power" of questioning of our implicit 
perspectives and understanding — as a potent source of transformation. 

Finally, our theoretical exploration suggests a clear conceptual basis for 
linking ACM with theories of power, and in particular feminist theory, in 
order to better understand the potential transformation of power imbalances 
in community-based natural resource contexts. Looking ahead, we hope that 
this theoretical exploration may enrich future ACM and CBNRM design and 
scaling so that these may move more effectively and consistently in their con- 
tributions towards a more inclusive, equitable and just future. 
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Notes 


1 See,for example, Lewin (1943, 1945) or McCains (2015) analysis. 

2 We select this case not only as one of the few published ACM studies that evidence 
changes in power and equity (see also Colfer 2005; and Chapters 4 and 5, this volume), 
but also because we (the authors) were involved in the case and thus have a high level 
of trust in the evidence and first-hand knowledge of the involved factors. In line with 
Lincoln and Guba (1985) on rigour in qualitative research, this engagement is useful — 
even necessary — to support meaningful in-depth interpretation of change mechanisms. 

3 Gender refers not to biological differences (sex), but rather is *understood as a constitu- 
tive element of social relations based upon perceived (socially constructed and culturally 
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variable) differences between women and men, and as a primary way of signifying (and 
naturalizing) relationships of power and hierarchy (Hawkesworth 2005; Scott 1986). 
Gender, therefore, not only operates at the level of the subjective/interpersonal (through 
which humans identify themselves and organize their relations with others); but is also a 
feature of institutions and social structures, and a part of the symbolic realm of meaning- 
making, within which individual actors are ‘nested’” (Mackay, Kenny and Chappell 2010, 
580). 

4 Kabeer and Subrahmanian (1996) define institutions thus: ^A simple definition of insti- 
tutions is as a framework of rules for achieving certain social or economic goals; organi- 
zations refer to the specific structural forms that institutions take (North 1990). For 
analytical purposes, it is useful to think of four key institutional sites - the state, the 
market, the community and the domain of family/kinship" (Kabeer and Subrahmanian 
1996, 17). 

5 Mackay, Kenny and Chappell (2010, 584): 


"Although operating across the variants of NI [new institutionalism], feminist 
approaches to institutionalism have many central concerns in common: they are 
pluralistic in approach; pay attention to both formal and informal institutional envi- 
ronments; see institutional change (and stability) as driven by gendered processes 
from within and without and consider actors as having agency, albeit bounded by 
various constraints. These core features are, we argue, enough to suggest that there 
exists an emergent feminist institutionalism. While it is obviously still a work in 
progress, the synthesis of institutionally focused feminist scholarship and NI into a 
feminist institutionalism has considerable potential to enhance our understanding 
and analyses of institutional dynamics, gender power and the patterning of gen- 
dered inequalities in political life.” 


6 Galié and Farnworth (2019) have flagged a fifth form — power through — in relation to 
gender and development. 
7 De Beauvoir observes: 


“man represents both the positive and the neutral, as is indicated by the common 
use of man to designate human beings in general; whereas woman represents only 
the negative, defined by limiting criteria, without reciprocity... A man is in the 
right in being a man; it is the woman who is in the wrong. It amounts to this: 
...there is an absolute human type, the masculine...She is defined and differenti- 
ated with reference to man and not he with reference to her; she is the incidental, 
the inessential as opposed to the essential. He is the Subject, he is the Absolute — she 
is the Other" (de Beauvoir 1953, xvili—xix.). 


8 Ackerly notes: 


“Where inequalities are pervasive, the less powerful may not express their wishes 
even though existing values, practices, and norms inhibit their ability to live the 
life they desire. Where there are people who live according to values, practices, and 
norms they are unable to affect, social decision making is not informed, collective, 
and uncoerced. Where social decision making is not informed, collective, and un- 
coerced, social criticism plays important roles in promoting social decision making 
that is. In contexts of coercion and disagreement, social criticism is in part respon- 
sible for enabling those who live in the crocodile-infested water to participate in 
social decision making and to influence social change through the feminist method, 
critics encourage the silent to speak for themselves and represent the silent when 


they don't” (Ackerly 2000, 28). 


9 See also Syed’s (2019) relevant argument for the value of cognitive diversity in decision 
making for complex problems in the workplace and beyond. Moreover, while beyond 
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the scope of this chapter, we acknowledge the important cross-scale — or endogenous- 
exogenous interdependencies — influences in path dependency and change trajectories 
(see also Mackay, Kenny and Chappell 2010). 
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Introduction to Chapter 9 


This chapter returns to a focus on a more personal writing style, document- 
ing the experience of the authors over the past three to four decades with the 
different iterations and manifestations of action research, participatory action 
research and adaptive collaborative management. These authors are modest in 
their interpretations of their early experiences with these approaches, neglect- 
ing to mention that they were themselves part of the approaches’ development. 
They describe the imprecise differentiation among AR, PAR and ACM as 
reflecting similarities in the three approaches. 

This chapter also provides a good historical summary of the very influential 
approach taken in Nepal in the early years, an approach that influenced global 
ideas about participation and contributed to the development of global inter- 
est in community forestry and the value of forest user groups. Its emphasis on 
restoration/reforestation has good (and needed) lessons for current efforts in 
this arena. 

The diversity of examples provided, from agriculture to water management, 
animal husbandry (nomadism) and forestry in a wide variety of locales and at 
various scales, is further testament to the flexibility and broad applicability of 
such approaches. 

Fisher and Jackson also emphasize the importance of paying serious atten- 
tion to understanding a context before diving into an ACM-like process. 
Specifically, they emphasize the value of ethnographic approaches for gaining 
such understanding. 

We remember Fisher’s suggestion, when we struggled with CIFOR’s initial 
scepticism about ACM in the early 2000s, that we should focus on “plausible 
causal connections”. Although we valued it as a “response” to critiques about 
lack of generalizability, Fisher suggested it to address our difficulties providing 
‘proof of what we saw as demonstrable links between actions and impacts. 
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9 Can activist engagements 
have research outcomes? 


The case of ACM and 
participatory action research 


Robert Fisher and William Jackson 


Introduction 


Adaptive learning approaches involving affected stakeholders are often advo- 
cated as an appropriate way to deal with complex and evolving situations 
in natural resource and environmental management or social development. 
Recognising that natural resource and environmental management involve 
social change, which experimental and reductionist science cannot easily 
address, some research institutions have introduced adaptive collaborative 
management (ACM), action research (AR) or particularly participatory action 
research (PAR) within their programmes. While the need for interdisciplinary 
research that involves mixed stakeholders is recognised, experience in apply- 
ing such approaches shows that the scientific validity of the methods is often 
regarded with considerable scepticism within research institutions. 

This chapter reflects on the experiences of the two authors in action 
research and, to a lesser extent, in ACM in a variety of institutions and con- 
texts over more than three decades.’ Both authors first became involved in 
action research while working with the then Nepal-Australia Forestry Project 
(NAFP) in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Subsequently, RF taught in the 
School of Agriculture and Rural Development at the University of Western 
Sydney, Hawkesbury (UWS-H), from 1991 to 1996. At that time, most 
master’s and PhD research in the School was undertaken as action research. 
RF supervised a number of action research-based master’s and PhD theses, 
including the thesis by WJ (Jackson 1999). When Colfer, Prabhu and oth- 
ers at CIFOR began to develop CIFOR’s ACM programme, RF became 
involved as an external partner engaged in action research training and subse- 
quently with an ACM related writing workshop and editing a book on ACM 
with CIFOR researchers (Fisher, Prabhu and McDougall 2007). Finally, both 
RF and WJ were involved in the Livelihoods and Landscapes Strategy (LLS), 
a global programme of the International Union for Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN), which applied elements of action research methodology. 

The chapter is very much about reflections on personal experiences. For 
the most part, we were both involved in what we understood as and referred 
to as action research, although our understanding of the method developed 
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over time, as described later. Although our chapter title refers to participatory 
action research, the explicitly participatory version did not develop until later 
in our experience. When RF became involved with ACM, he continued to 
see AR, PAR and ACM as essentially cyclical and exploratory approaches that 
combined action and research to progressively work through complex and 
changing contexts in order to both learn about and improve them. This dif- 
fered somewhat with the understanding within CIFOR which differentiated 
AR/PAR from ACM: 


Our differentiation between adaptive collaborative management (ACM, 
an umbrella framework or approach) and participatory action research 
(PAR, a method) needs clarification. PAR shares with ACM the emphasis 
on facilitated and shared social learning in iterative cycles and on human 
resource development. But, unlike ACM, it can take place within a single 
group and address any topic of importance to the participants. CIFOR’s 
version of ACM, on the other hand, requires attention to improving 
human well being, inter-group equity, health of forests (or other natural 
resources), to policy concerns, and collaborative work with other stake- 
holders or actors (at other levels or in other communities). 

(Colfer 2013, 55) 


While we acknowledge this distinction, our focus in this chapter is on the com- 
mon features of ACM and AR/PAR as being concerned with both achieving 
research and interventionist outcomes. In particular, we want to show that both 
ACM and AR/PAR can produce research outputs while also leading to change. 


What were the concerns about ACM and action research? 


Colfer (2013; see also Chapter 1) discusses the experiences in developing and 
conducting ACM in CIFOR over an extended period. She is quite explicit 
about the early bias against ACM due to the reductionist preference among 
CIFOR ’s researchers. ACM was criticised as being unscientific for a variety 
of reasons, including the difficulty of scaling up from individual cases, and the 
replicability and generalisability of the research. It was later criticised because 
many of the publications from the ACM group did not fit CIFOR’s “institu- 
tional preference for refereed journals in English” (Colfer 2013, 70), and there 
were even concerns about the non-standard format of social science publica- 
tions compared with biophysical journals. Another issue 


pertained to the general acceptance within forestry of the institutional and 
political status quo. Many scientists saw their roles as technical and decid- 
edly not political... Yet within ACM there was broad recognition that a 
central goal was empowerment...of the women and men in forest com- 
munities, in their interactions with others. 


(Colfer 2013, 51; see Chapter 8) 
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Criticism of the ACM programme was explicit, often coming in meetings with 
the CIFOR board and from the director-general. 

The trigger for this chapter came from the experiences of one ofthe authors 
(RF) who advised the ACM group from time to time and was a member 
of their international steering committee. RF did not directly observe the 
interactions between the ACM group and CIFOR management and other 
staff. He heard about the concerns and discussed them with the ACM team. 
He also observed negative attitudes from others at CIFOR, essentially in 
the context of “comments in the corridor" rather than public criticism. The 
criticisms faced by Colfer and other team members were much more explicit 
and direct. 

'The concerns about ACM described by Colfer are similar to concerns we 
have heard in the context of our work in action research outside CIFOR, 
although the concerns were generally less vehement. The main criticisms from 
scientists at CIFOR and other institutions were along the line that action 
research is not real science. The findings are not replicable or generalisable. In 
other words, AR misses some of the “hallmarks” of scientific processes. Such 
criticisms were often linked to scepticism about qualitative research generally. 
Colfer (2013) mentions this in the case of ACM at CIFOR. 

As in the case of CIFOR, we were also exposed — in other contexts — to 
some discomfort about the combination of activism/intervention and research. 
However, this was not necessarily the same type of concern as that among the 
scientists at CIFOR. While researchers/scientists at CIFOR questioned ACM 
in terms of its research outcomes and the activist objectives, we have observed 
the reverse problem. Some activists were uncomfortable with combining social 
action/activism with research. Their concerns were twofold: the ideas that 1) 
research combined with development is exploitative, and 2) it is not the role 
of agencies concerned with development or sustainable development (see the 
later discussion of IUCN'S LLS). 

This chapter deals with the problem of legitimacy in terms of both the con- 
cerns of scientists and activists. As it deals with our experiences, it focuses on 
action research, although we believe that the findings are relevant to ACM, 
which we see as essentially equivalent. The chapter will identify practical social 
and environmentally related outcomes from action research as well as research 
(knowledge) outcomes. It aims to show how action research (and ACM) can 
have multiple outcomes: 


e Practical outcomes (such as improved practices or improved overall 
management); 

* Social change outcomes (such as recognising existing local social organisa- 
tions in forest management, acknowledgement of use rights and empow- 
erment of women); 

* Research outcomes (such as publications and dissemination including 
research publications). The research outcomes can include findings on 
useful methods and process documentation. 
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The chapter will also briefly address questions about replicability and 
generalisability. 


What is action research? 


Kurt Lewin (1946) is generally regarded as being the first author to articulate 
action research as a method. He saw action research as a form of community 
experiment aimed at addressing social problems through collective action by 
a group. Even in this very early formulation of action research, Lewin talks of 
“circles” of “planning, executing, and reconnaissance or fact-finding” (Lewin 
1946, 38) as the basis of planning subsequent steps: 


Rational social management...proceeds in a spiral of steps each of which is 
composed of a circle of planning, action and fact-finding about the result 
of the action. 

(Lewin 1946, 38) 


As is evident from Lewin’s work, the origins of action research are deeply 
rooted in social action and social change. Sometimes having social change 
objectives is seen as an essential element in definitions of action research. 
Greenwood and Levin (1998, 4) define action research as 


social research carried out by a team encompassing a professional action 
researcher and members of an organisation or community seeking to 
improve their situation. AR promotes broad participation in the research 
process and supports action leading to a more just or satisfying situation 
for the stakeholders. 


Greenwood and Levin specifically define action research as a type of social 
research. Fisher (2002, 41), in a positive review of Greenwood and Levin, has 
one “quibble.” He suggests that “[t]he strong emphasis on AR as a form of 
social science may mask its potential relevance in the application of physical 
sciences.” As we discuss in this chapter, AR can be and has been applied to 
environmental and resource management issues. We pursue the potential of 
action research’s relevance to biophysical sciences in the context of community 
forestry and natural resource management, often in combination with action 
research as research for social change. 

We see the key elements of action research as those identified by Kemmis 
and McTaggart (1988).* Their book addresses AR specifically in the context 
of educational practices, but the elements are relevant more broadly. The key 
concepts link closely with the ideas of Lewin’s seminal paper, particularly in 
the idea that the process is cyclical. 

A key concept is the idea of a thematic concern, which is an “issue, or broad 
concern,” rather than a specific research question. This is important in the 
examples of action research that we discuss later. For example, the work of 
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NAFP in Nepal was not based on a specific research question, but a broad 
concern with a theme — such as the recognition that forest use and manage- 
ment needed to be handled better. The understanding of what specifically 
needed to be addressed evolved progressively through the project. More spe- 
cific "research questions" could be defined for specific AR. cycles. 

Two of the other key elements of AR, as presented by Kemmis and 
McTaggart, are that it 1s a group activity in which group members participate 
in collectively addressing the thematic concern and that the process it follows 
involves a cyclical process of planning, acting, observing the results of action 
and reflection on the results and process. As a result of this reflection, a new 
cycle begins. 

We suggest that Kemmis and McTaggart’s approach is a useful way to con- 
ceptualise AR. However, we also suggest that it is useful to avoid being overly 
purist in applying it in different contexts. 

In regard to the need to avoid being overly purist, we emphasise that the 
nature of participation and collaboration varies. It might involve a small core 
group of researchers and stakeholders tightly engaged in all aspects of a particu- 
lar action research activity, including planning and evaluating action research 
cycles. Where the stakeholders consist of a large, dispersed population, it might 
involve some sort of representative structure. In other cases, there might be 
a core group, with other satellite groups being engaged at different levels in 
different aspects of a project. An example of this is an action research project 
on improving livelihoods and the performance of a government extension 
project in Papua New Guinea (Sriskandarajah and Fisher 1992). That project 
had a core group consisting of the researchers and national stakeholders in the 
project, with separate overlapping groups at district and sub-district levels. 

We understand action research as a form of applied research (Fisher 2013). 
The essential differences between AR and other forms of applied research are 
the focus on exploratory, reflective and iterative inquiry and the participatory/ 
collaborative aspect. 

Broadly speaking, applied research aims to address a situation or problem 
from a practical point of view, looking for a solution. The problem is often, 
but not always, defined by the owners of the problem rather than the scientist 
(which often makes it different from conventional research). Once the prob- 
lem is defined, applied research can be implemented through more conven- 
tional approaches to science including the use of controlled experiments. 

Action research differs from the more common linear approach to applied 
research in that it combines action and research and involves a group of people 
around an issue or concern. It involves consciously and systematically, moving 
through a series of repeated cycles of action, observation, reflection and plan- 
ning. While more conventional applied research often involves the scientists 
going away to solve a research problem on behalf of a client, action research 
involves investigating issues at the same time as attempting to address them — 
learning by doing and learning from doing. The solutions are tested and modi- 
fied as the research proceeds. 
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Action research is a process of learning in order to act more effectively in 
a particular situation. In this sense, it is first and foremost a methodology for 
implementation and action (Fisher and Jackson 1999). PAR is a form of action 
research that involves collaboration between researchers and people who are 
concerned with the need to solve a problem. 

ACM has similar logic. It is about addressing problems collaboratively in a 
manner that adapts as the nature of the “problem” changes or as new problems 
emerge. 

We suggest that it is important to differentiate between action learning and 
action research (Fisher 2013). Action learning is about learning approaches 
to problem solving. Like action learning, action research is about learning 
approaches to problem solving, but also about contributing to public knowl- 
edge by publication or other methods of dissemination of ideas/information. 
Unlike action learning 


action research is...a type of research, in the sense that it contributes to 
“public” knowledge. Experience in a specific situation generates insights 
and understanding which can inform actions in similar situations. The word 
inform is important here. The intention is not to provide recipes for imple- 
mentation, but rather to provide insights which others may find useful in 
other contexts. This aspect of generalising from learning in a specific situ- 
ation is the research element. 

(Fisher and Jackson 1999) 


Both action learning and action research are useful when: 


e a situation or issue is complex with many unknowns (and therefore not 
suitable to a reductionist approach); 

* a situation is changing; 

* the starting point is not clear; 

* there are multiple stakeholders involved. 


These situations commonly apply in cases involving the management of envi- 
ronmental and natural resources by humans. 


Our experiences with action research 


In the following section, we discuss our experiences with AR /PAR as we pro- 
gressively became aware of the approach. The progression is from a naive stage 
when we were first exposed to some general ideas, through more informed 
stages as we were exposed to literature and wider experience. With our col- 
leagues from the NAFP we started “by making it up as we went along,” before 
becoming involved in a university programme where action research was cen- 
tral and later we took part in a more developed approach in the context of the 
IUCN LLS programme. 
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Nepal-Australia Forestry Project 


Australia has a lengthy history of involvement in forestry in Nepal, beginning 
in 1966 with a technical focus on forest nurseries and plantation establishment. 
By the late 1970s, the geographic focus of NAFP had shifted to the middle 
hills districts of Sindhu Palchok and Kabhre Palanchok, east of Kathmandu, 
and while the concern of the project remained largely on afforestation, it also 
began to widen to include community forestry. 

In his description of the project in the late 1970s, David Griffin writes: 


Forestation was said to be necessary to provide fuelwood, mainly for the 
Kathmandu Valley towns, and to arrest erosion on the surrounding hills. 
The initial solution was thought to be to plant fast growing, quick rotation 
exotic species in areas protected from the local populace by fences and 
guards. The very first advisor saw the weakness in such an assessment but 
for years the project remained in a largely technocratic mould. 

(Griffin 1988, 23) 


By the time we began working with NAFP in the late 1980s (we both joined in 
1987), the thematic concern had shifted to a broader concern with improving 
both forest restoration and livelihoods. There was an increased focus on social 
questions, but this coexisted with the need to address other technical issues such 
as silviculture of natural forests and shrublands. Early efforts to develop for- 
est management plans for communities failed when community consultations 
involved groups that were not traditional users of particular forests — the wrong 
people were identified (Gilmour and Fisher 1991). This led, progressively, 
to cycles of investigation (Lewin’s "fact-finding") of developing methods for 
working with different "interest groups" within communities,’ identification 
of traditional users and studies of “indigenous” organisations and institutions of 
forest management. In parallel, cycles of more technical research took place on 
silvicultural issues related to meeting local needs and developing appropriate sil- 
vicultural techniques for communities. It is worth noting that the technical AR 
also involved collaboration with local forest users in terms of identifying the 
problems, undertaking technical interventions such as thinning of dense shrub- 
lands to promote the growth of locally preferred species and monitoring results. 

These parallel and interlinked cycles were essentially action research cycles, 
illustrating the possibility that multiple AR cycles can occur at one time and 
that AR can usefully be applied to more conventional biophysical research. 

By 1987, project staff, led by Project Director David Griffin and the Team 
Leader Don Gilmour, had begun talking about action research, but the discus- 
sion was barely informed by much, if any, of the literature or theory specifi- 
cally related to action research. In fact, we were not exposed to the theoretical 
literature on action research until RF joined UWS-H in 1991. We did not 
consciously follow an action research cycle and there was no formal group of 
participants. 
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In a brief paper, David Griffin (1987), the project director, questioned 
the meaning of intensified forestry in the context of mountain regions, argu- 
ing that the meaning of intensification needed to take account of linkages 
between forests and local communities. He then went on to suggest the 
relevance of participatory action research. In the same year, a conference 
paper by project staff (Gilmour, King and Fisher 1998) also argued the case 
for action research based on the inadequacy of traditional forestry research. 
Again, despite the use of the term, there was no specific reference to theo- 
retical literature on action research. In fact, the case for action research was 
related to the work of Chambers (1986) on the “new professionalism” in 
development. 

It appears that the origin of these publications and the concern with action 
research was in the movement that had been rethinking Himalayan mountain 
issues in the 1980s. In the context of increasing concerns by researchers about 
the high level of uncertainty about the real causes and effects of environmen- 
tal degradation in the Himalaya, despite the commonly accepted view of a 
Himalayan mountain crisis, considerable work had been done calling the con- 
sensus into question. This questioning led to the Mohonk Conference in April 
1986 in New York. The proceedings of the conference, which cover the find- 
ings of the critical research on the supposed crisis, are in an issue of Mountain 
Research and Development in 1987 (vol 7 no 3). Ives and Messerli (1989) also 
deal with the conference outcomes and show just how many of the common 
assumptions about the Himalayan environment added up to a myth. 

Thus, it seems that the emergence of AR in NAFP was a consequence of 
the recognition that there were many unknowns about the Himalayan envi- 
ronment and development and recognition that scientific forestry was inad- 
equate for addressing forestry in the Himalaya, specifically Nepal in the case of 
NAFP. The AR approach used in NAFP shifted progressively from focusing 
on improving awareness and capacity of local communities to restore and man- 
age degraded forests using conventional forestry approaches, to working more 
closely with local people to identify challenges and potential solutions. 

At the time we joined NAFP, concerns about the high level of uncertainty 
of data and information influenced our discussions within the project and with 
Department of Forest (DoF) colleagues. Given the social and environmental 
heterogeneity within the middle hills, the lack of reliable data and information 
meant that we had to constantly adapt the project as we learned. Although 
project staff did not widely use the term action research, and indeed much of 
the published literature on action research was not available to us at that time, 
we were engaged in what may be thought of as a naive form of action research. 
Nevertheless, almost intuitively, we engaged as a research team in a cyclical 
process of planning, acting, learning and reflecting. This process involved DoF 
staff and, informally, local forest users. We should stress here that, at this stage, 
there was no formal and ongoing involvement of local people as participants 
in the reflection process, but there was very active discussion with local people 
by staff as we trekked from village to village throughout the districts, staying in 
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villages. We had not, at that time, developed a clear model for participation in 
PAR. In fact, we generally referred to the method as action research. 

An essential feature of the process of engaging with local communities was 
the importance of identifying issues, stakeholders and conflicts before forming 
groups to plan community forest management. The risk of forming groups 
(community assemblies or committees) made up of the “wrong people" with- 
out legitimate interests in the form of recognised use rights was recognised very 
early, based on lessons from an abortive effort to set up a forest management 
plan at Chaap al Danda Forest through formal meetings (Gilmour and Fisher 
1991). Following this abortive effort, participatory principles were applied 
without the project consciously practising PAR. The idea that forming a com- 
mittee was not the first step contrasted with the usual bureaucratic practice of 
forest officers. They typically began community interventions by contacting 
local leaders and asking them to call a meeting without preliminary familiarisa- 
tion with issues and stakeholders. This lesson could usefully be applied in con- 
temporary programmes such as Forest Landscape Restoration and REDD+. 

Had we, as part of the project team, not been afforded the flexibility of 
adapting the project as we learned, it is highly unlikely the project would have 
achieved the results that it did. 

The exploratory approach adopted by the project enabled project staff to 
consider the validity of the generalisations and question the appropriateness of 
project interventions. One area of particular interest was indigenous! manage- 
ment of forests. Gilmour and Fisher (1991, 17) note that: 


The professional culture of foresters includes assumptions about the pri- 
ority of technical knowledge about trees in all forestry activities. Such 
assumptions lead to a tendency to ignore the relevance of indigenous 
knowledge. They also lead to great difficulties in recognising the genuine 
multi-disciplinary nature of the activity we call community forestry. 


The project began to explore the nature of indigenous forest management, 
and this revealed that a wide variety of indigenous systems and organisations 
existed, often in parallel with the formal government community forestry pro- 
gramme (at that time, the responsibility for forests was being handed over from 
the DoF to local governments, panchayats). We began to recognise that most 
hill forests had a set of users that were mutually recognised, that many had 
some form of indigenous forest management and that, in some cases, the pan- 
chayat approach to community forestry was leading to conflict when traditional 
users were disenfranchised from using a local forest or non-traditional users 
were empowered to use a forest. This revelation helped inform the shift to the 
user group approach to community forestry. 

The research about indigenous forest management, undertaken as an out- 
come of the reflection in the action research process that this was an impor- 
tant knowledge gap, has been described in Gilmour and Fisher (1991) as well 
as in more conventional ethnographic literature (Fisher 1989, 1994). This 
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emphasises that AR can include cycles of research in other modes and that it 
can contribute to more “conventional” literature. 

It is important to stress here that, while the project was exploring social 
change through action research, a range of technical forestry issues, including 
silviculture of shrublands and harvesting of pine plantations to produce timber, 
were also explored through action research cycles. These simultaneous “action 
research” cycles interacted with each other as most project interventions had 
elements of social change and technical improvement. 


Outcomes of action research in the project 


NAFP was considered to be successful in several respects: 


* — In its early period, it was very successful in promoting and enabling refor- 
estation with communities; 

e The research into social aspects of forest management, including tradi- 
tional or indigenous forest management, contributed to the development 
of community forestry policy and practice in the late 1980s and 1990s 
through close collaboration with senior DoF officials and policymakers 
— the approaches developed and community-level organisational models 
were incorporated in official guidelines and laws; 

* The approaches to working with communities to collaboratively nego- 
tiate and plan community forestry activities were used as the basis of 
training activities and materials for DoF staff and were also published in 
a book (Gilmour and Fisher 1991) and a training manual (Jackson et al. 
1996). 

* The social aspects of research were published (including Gilmour and 
Fisher 1991; Fisher 1989, 1994). An important aspect of the published 
research is the process documentation of the social experiments (e.g., 
Gilmour and Fisher 1991). 

* In terms of more conventional research, the project produced and dissemi- 
nated a significant number of publications (including distributed reports 
and working papers) on social and biophysical topics as well as publications 
on the process of project intervention. 


The experiences within NAFP certainly involved a relatively simple (even 
naive) understanding of AR, and certainly, one in which participation was 
not formalised. The point that needs to be emphasised is that exploratory and 
cyclical research led to successful (and published or otherwise disseminated) 
research outcomes, as well as contributing to changes to community forestry 
policy and practice. The fundamental changes in policy and practice were 1) to 
support the separation of existing user groups from official political-adminis- 
trative units that did not reflect use rights and 2) to contribute to the guidelines 
for forest department staff in implementing user group-based forestry. 
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Action research at the University of Western Sydney, Hawkesbury 


In the 1990s, AR. was used in most, if not all, PhD and master's projects in the 
then School of Agriculture and Rural Development at UWS-H.? The School was 
experimenting with quite radical new approaches to university teaching, at both 
the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. For postgraduate research (understood 
as master's or PhD level research in Australia), the emphasis was on combin- 
ing social research with agriculture and natural resource concerns through action 
research. The field of social research is not synonymous with action research. The 
innovation at UWS-H was applying action research to social research. 

The resulting theses dealt with a variety of problems. Some dealt with gen- 
eral development or rural development issues without being directly concerned 
with natural resource management. For example, Avorn Sansak (1996) applied 
what she called "collaborative action research" in the context of empower- 
ment of women in a village in northern Thailand. She undertook her research 
as a facilitator of a core group of women who followed the cyclical action 
research process to improve their impact on decision making about village 
development. This was specifically concerned with social change but was not 
related to biophysical research. 

Other theses addressed natural resource management or sustainable devel- 
opment issues, combining social and biophysical research. Solieng Mak (1997) 
explored agricultural innovation in rural Cambodia. Her initial focus was 
examining barriers to the adoption of green manuring in rainfed dryland rice 
farming. Promoters of green manuring had been puzzled by the poor level of 
uptake of the technology that demonstrably improved productivity. Solieng’s 
work showed that the lack of *adoption" was due to a shortage of labour avail- 
ability during the key period when the plants were maturing prior to being 
mixed with the soil. During this time, the growing plants were susceptible to 
free grazing cattle. Labour to guard the fields was not available. Men were busy 
during this time harvesting palm sugar, which was virtually the only available 
source of cash income. Women were occupied at home processing the raw 
material into palm sugar and looking after young children. A contributing 
problem was that the demographic structure was very biased towards small 
families with very few older adults to look after children. This was a result of 
the drastic demographic changes resulting from the Khmer Rouge period. 

The emphasis further shifted to participatory research with villagers to 
address some of the identified issues, such as different ways of protecting rice 
plots in the context of shortages of labour and developing water supplies. One 
possibility was the use of collaborative groups to share labour. Initially, people 
were reluctant to become involved in working groups, a result of very negative 
experiences with agricultural working groups during the then-recent Khmer 
Rouge period. Later phases involved collaborative work digging ponds to store 
water for irrigation. 

The research included a preliminary stage or cycle of what was essentially 
ethnographic research and then moved to further cycles of AR/PAR. The 
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ethnographic work provided important findings on factors affecting the adop- 
tion of new technologies in post-conflict dryland Cambodia. 

Mohammad Emadi’s PhD (1995, further described in Emadi 2005) dealt 
with the frequently negative relationships between pastoral nomads and gov- 
ernment officials in Iran. His research also began with an essentially ethno- 
graphic phase and moved to group meetings in which the different stakeholders 
discussed issues and conflicts and attempted to address them. A major finding of 
the ethnographic phase was that the problems facing nomads were perceived 
differently by nomads and officials. For officials, the key issue was damage to 
grasslands due to overgrazing. For nomads, key issues were the need to access 
services such as health and education for their families and the reduced access 
to grazing land due to spreading agriculture. 

The action responding to these research findings focused on assisting gov- 
ernment officials and academics to examine their assumptions and rethink their 
attitudes in a facilitated learning workshop (cf. Chapters 3 and 6, this volume, 
for more recent attempts to accomplish such goals). The practical outcomes 
were improved relationships and mutual understanding (i.e., social change). 

Other theses addressed issues related to natural resources or agriculture, each 
involving PAR methodology in various ways. 

Helen Ritchie (1998) worked with private landowners to address the prob- 
lem of controlling water contamination from private land in Waikato, New 
Zealand. This was a complex practical problem involving collective action by 
individuals with strong commitments to private rights. The process involved 
the establishment of PAR groups. The research contributed to the theoretical 
literature on environmental governance. 

Finally, Tevita Toafa (1994) carried out an action research project working 
with actors from the pumpkin industry in an effort to address the importance 
of the specific needs of the pumpkin market in Japan. Requirements included 
needs for reliable supplies in a narrow time window and pumpkin products to 
meet specified quality standards. The market was a niche market aimed to fill a 
gap in supply during a season when the supply could not be met from the main 
source — New Zealand. Like Ratchie's thesis, this involved encouraging people 
who were market competitors to collaborate through a participatory action 
research group in order to achieve common goals. From a research point of 
view, important findings involved improved understanding of group processes. 
The thesis also built upon and contributed to research on market chains. 

It is important that all of these theses combined forms of PAR with a first 
phase in which the researcher(s) familiarised themselves with the context, 
including the physical and social landscapes (we think of this as an ethnographic 
phase). In particular, they identified the stakeholders who would need to be 
involved in planning and decision making. All of this was preliminary and was 
subject to further exploration. Additional stakeholders could be identified and 
added to the relevant PAR group. The essential element was that the process 
starts with an understanding of the, sometimes competing, interests of various 
stakeholders. PAR group formation is not a first step and must be informed. 
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All of these theses had practical outcomes in terms of social change. They 
also contributed to knowledge in social fields and provided insights into action 
research methodology. 

Itis interesting to note here that, while this chapter accepts the premise that 
the scientific integrity of action research is often challenged, none ofthe exter- 
nal examiners of any of these theses criticised them as being “unscientific.” In 
Australia, master’s and PhD theses are examined by independent researchers 
rather than by the thesis advisors, so this indicates a level of openness to non- 
conventional research. 


The Livelihoods and Landscapes Strategy 


LLS was a five-year programme (2007-2011) implemented by IUCN and 
funded by the DGIS (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands). The 
Strategy focused on four main themes: poverty reduction, natural resource- 
based markets and incentives, forest governance and landscape transformation 
(IUCN 2012). 

LLS operated in a range of complex situations in 23 countries involving a 
wide variety of activities and a learning strategy focused on translating learning 
into policy-relevant messages. IUCN (2012) describes LLS as something of a 
laboratory to test widely held assumptions about the linkages between forest 
landscapes and livelihoods, for which limited, or only anecdotal evidence had 
been available. The LLS team included IUCN staff and consultants and more 
than 60 partner organisations in the countries involved. 

The contexts of LLS activities in the 23 countries differed greatly. However, 
in each case, the context was complex, meaning there were many unknowns, 
and achieving collaboration with multiple partners with sometimes widely 
differing agendas and perspectives was challenging, to say the least. Action 
research was identified as one way of dealing with the need for collaborative 
problem solving. This led to an action learning and action research training 
workshop, involving participants from most of the LLS national teams, held in 
Tanzania in 2008. 

Individual country teams had different approaches to implementing LLS. 
Several countries included action research in their activities. Examples from 
Ghana and China are discussed below. 

The Wassa Amenfi West landscape (Nyame, Okai, Adeleke and Fisher 
2012) forms part of the cocoa-producing area in southwest Ghana. In this area, 
there is a mix of land uses of which the principal agricultural activity is small- 
scale cocoa production by farmers who are mainly leaseholders. There are also 
often areas of degraded forests. 

The LLS actions in the landscape were guided by a small team that consisted 
of LLS staff and relevant government officers. This group met regularly to 
review and evaluate activities. The PAR cycle was explicitly followed. This 
group was a structured group acting collaboratively to plan and implement 
action and research. 
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As the project was operating in separate and dispersed communities, a single 
PAR group covering all sites and communities was not practical or desirable. 
In what can be understood as a sort of satellite structure, action research was 
also used at the community level in a less formal way, with community-level 
meetings. In these contexts, it again involved cycles of reflection and planning. 

One important outcome involved addressing the reluctance of farmers to 
plant trees on their land, which was generally leased from local traditional 
leaders (“chiefs”). According to a Forestry Commission Directive, farmers had 
ownership of trees they planted provided the land was registered for the pur- 
pose of tree ownership — and not as certificates of land ownership or tenure. 
However, even when the land was registered, registration certificates were not 
provided, and farmers lacked confidence about their rights in the absence of 
evidence of registration. LLS designed a simple form, with details of registra- 
ton, to be kept by farmers, thus increasing confidence through an informal 
innovation. The tenure innovation was reported in a publication on experi- 
ences in informal tenure reform in LLS (Fisher, Barrow, de Silva and Ingles 
2012). 

In China, the Miyun watershed (Li and Emerton 2012) was one of the 
focal areas of the LLS programme. The watershed is an important source of 
water for Beijing. Occupancy and some use of the land were accepted by the 
government, but communities had no formal tenure rights. The government's 
emphasis on afforestation and protecting the watershed meant that community 
access for livelihood benefits in the watershed was restricted, and a logging 
ban prohibited most forest harvesting. To meet their fuelwood needs, local 
communities cut young undergrowth. This stopped the forests from naturally 
regenerating and halted ecological succession. 

The protectionist emphasis on the management of the watershed was not 
achieving the balance of environmental and social outcomes that the govern- 
ment desired. The government, with the support of LLS, developed a village- 
based participatory planning approach that led to the development of new local 
forest management plans. Use and management zones were agreed between 
government forest officers and local people for water protection, tourism and 
forest exploitation, informed both by community needs and the technical sur- 
veys carried out by the government and LLS staff, which documented forest 
status, resource availability and biodiversity. The PAR style approach taken 
to restoration in the Miyun watershed helped government staff to harmonise 
technical information with local interests and knowledge. The approach pro- 
vided a better means for local people to use the forests at a sustainable level to 
meet their fuelwood needs while supporting watershed protection and con- 
servation. It also contributed to the government exploring opportunities to 
integrate Forest Landscape Restoration into the activities of State Forest Farms, 
as demonstrated in an ongoing Global Environment Facility (GEF) supported 
project.^ 

The practical results of activities in both landscapes were improved manage- 
ment of aspects of conservation and livelihoods. Most of the documentation 
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of the activities provided insights on processes and problems that are relevant 
to people working on similar issues in other contexts rather than more broadly 
generalisable “research results." However, we would argue that such insights 
are research results (Fisher and Jackson 1999). The case studies were published 
in working papers. Such results are not peer-reviewed, but we argue that 
research outcomes are about "findings" or "lessons" that are disseminated in 
some way and may be useful in other similar contexts. This point is developed 
later. 

For LLS, which was motivated and funded by donors to develop lessons 
about landscape approaches to conservation and livelihoods, research results 
were essential in order to enable lessons to be tried more broadly. Several 
regional writing workshops were held to support reflective report writing. 
There were several IUCN publications on specific issues and results from 
numerous countries, as well as a small number of papers published in jour- 
nals. The work of LLS provided IUCN with knowledge that was used by 
the Government of Germany and IUCN to encourage governments to sign 
up to the Bonn Challenge to bring 150 million hectares of degraded and 
deforested landscapes into restoration by 2020 and 350 million hectares by 
2030. The findings of LLS are also being used in the GEF project mentioned 
previously. 

However, there was resistance from some of the LLS staff to the idea of 
action research and to efforts to encourage writing for publication. We believe 
that action learning (learning to improve action) was accepted, but some of the 
LLS team members were uncomfortable about combining activist concerns 
with research. They saw research as “exploitative” and both inappropriate 
and unnecessary in community-based conservation and development activi- 
ties. They also asked why research was needed in LLS. This became a focus 
of disagreement at one global team meeting. Such concerns are the reverse of 
concerns by some scientists (as already discussed) that research should not be 
combined with activism. 


Discussion and conclusions 


We hope that the examples and experiences presented in this chapter contrib- 
ute to addressing two apparently opposing concerns: the idea that ACM and 
AR/PAR are poor methods for producing useful research on the one hand, 
and the idea that research cannot produce practical results in terms of social 
change or improved management on the other. 

We have focused on AR rather than ACM because that is where we have 
had the most relevant experience. However, we believe that there is not much 
difference in practice because each aims for changes in practice as well as les- 
sons that are useful beyond the immediate activity involved. 

The examples given clearly show that AR can contribute to practical social 
or management changes and we do not intend to belabour that point. The key 
question here is to what extent there have been research outcomes. 
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There are some clear examples of action research leading to the understand- 
ing of social phenomena. Examples from the chapter studies include: 


*  Solieng Mak’s research finding explaining that Cambodian dryland rice 
farmers were unable or unwilling to adopt green-manuring technology 
because of labour shortages and the wariness of agricultural groups (learned 
during the Pol Pot period). 

* Mohammad Emadi’s finding that the concerns of nomads were more 
about accessing sedentary social services than access to pasture. 

* Acton research in Nepal leading to an increased understanding of indig- 
enous forest management organisations (Gilmour and Fisher 1991; Fisher 
1989, 1994). 


However, demonstrating that action research may have concrete findings may 
not address the more general concern of quantitative/reductionist scientists 
that action research, like qualitative research in general, does not produce 
replicable or generalisable results. We suggest that the problem with that is 
that action research deals with cases that are context and time specific. The 
data cannot be confirmed by subsequent researchers because the situation has 
changed. ACM and PAR are meant to be applied to specific contexts in space 
and time. Nevertheless, insights gained through the processes may be useful in 
understanding and intervening in different cases. 

Another point to consider is that action research is not necessarily or essen- 
tially about gathering information, such as information about numbers of trees, 
survival rate of trees, population numbers and so on. It is generally about 
increasing understanding of interactions between people, understanding imple- 
mentation processes or understanding decision making. As Fisher and Jackson 
(1999) state "Action research focuses more on increasing understanding than 
on collecting facts (although these can be collected under the rubric of action 
research when necessary).” 

In action research, much of what is learned is in the form of insights about 
causes and effects in a specific situation. The insights are not generalisable in 
the same way the results of laboratory experiments are, but they may be use- 
ful for understanding other situations where some similar conditions exist. For 
example, understanding why people do not adopt technology in one situation 
(because of risk or labour shortage) may not be universal, but it 1s an insight 
that may be helpful in other cases. 

Most programme/project interventions in natural resource management still 
tend to favour approaches that are based on available evidence using a theory 
of change or a results-based approach that makes assumptions about the social 
and socio-ecological situation, which then the programme/project proceeds to 
try and improve. Often, the complexity of the situation is not well understood 
at the start of a programme/project but emerges with time. Programmes/pro- 
jects are often not well equipped to adapt to an emerging understanding of a 
situation but are driven by a need to deliver agreed results that were (often 
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incorrectly) identified at the start of a programme/project. PAR and ACM 
were meant to help address this problem. 

Based on our experiences, and many others documented, we suggest 
that action research, following an exploratory cyclical approach, is of great 
value in contributing to contemporary programmes such as Forest Landscape 
Restoration and REDD+. In both of these programmes, implementation 
occurs in the context of many unknowns — social, political and biophysical. 
There are often, if not usually, major unknowns that can affect results, includ- 
ing different tenure systems, different types of local institutions and different 
policies. Action research allows action to start without a full understanding of 
the situation and to be modified as more becomes known or as the situation 
changes. We also suggest that a hybrid approach to action research, which 
encompasses both social research and biophysical research is ideally suited to 
these programmes. 
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Notes 


1 RF is an anthropologist. WJ was trained as a forester but has also worked in a wide range 
of conservation roles. 

2 There is a more recent edition of Kemmis and McTaggart. We refer to the 1988 edition 
as that was the edition to which we were first initiated at UWS-H and which influenced 
all of our subsequent work. 

3 The application of methods such as focus groups was introduced in parallel with training 
workshops for Department of Forests field staff, led by Dr Kaji Shrestha (a Nepali adult 
education specialist) and activist and Jane Gronow, a British volunteer. 

4 In project documentation and publications, the term indigenous referred to locally initi- 
ated management arrangements and local knowledge. It did not refer to the institutions 
or knowledge of “indigenous” groups (i.e., minority ethnicities). Retrospectively, the 
better word might have been “endogenous.” but we use the term as it was used in our 
documents at the time. 

5 As is common in universities that have the endless tendency to reorganise, the name 
and organisational structure of the unit changed several times in the period 1991—1996, 
although what we refer to as the School remained a recognisable entity. 
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6 See the GEF project — Building Climate Resilient Green Infrastructure: Enhancing 
Ecosystem Services of Planted Forests in China through Forest Landscape Restoration 
and Governance Innovation. Accessed 7 March 2021. https://www.thegef.org/project 
/building-climate-resilient-green-infrastructure-enhancing-ecosystem-services-planted 
-forests. 
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Introduction to Chapter 10 


As we move from Chapter 9, which focused on the varying iterations and uses 
of approaches like ACM, PAR and AR, we return to their use in the ACM 
programme generally. PAR was used as a tool to encourage the development 
of (or strengthen existing) adaptive collaborative management, primarily in 
communities, although with tentacles reaching up and out to other levels as 
needed. 

In Chapter 10, Prabhu, Larson and Colfer begin by referring to a Greek 
differentiation: between relatively static ouroboros cycles and the forward move- 
ment involved in the also-cyclic Greek triskelion. The latter we see as parallel 
to a PAR process (as shown in Figure 5.1, which has formed consistent guid- 
ance for ACM teams in interaction with communities and other stakeholders), 
ideally moving ever-forward in terms of human and ecological improvements. 

These authors provide two African examples where others have drawn on 
ACM principles, in trying to upscale, to extend ACM processes to work with 
a wider range of actors over larger geographic areas. These examples clearly 
show some of the differences in working at the local level and trying to incor- 
porate ACM principles at broader scales. But they also give some excellent 
suggestions for new and adapted approaches that appear to be working at the 
moment (SHARED and Regreening Africa). 

They conclude this chapter and the book by looking forward to encourag- 
ing further adoption of ACM-like approaches in the many global efforts to 
improve natural resource management — so many of which still ignore the 
needs and capabilities of local communities. We also acknowledge in passing 
that a second volume, tentatively entitled Adaptive Collaborative Management for 
Forests and People: Past, Present and future, is in the works with continued atten- 
tion to assessing the longevity and effectiveness of ACM and its uses at broader 
scales and in different sectors. 
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10 Circles and spirals 


Ravi Prabhu, Anne M. Larson 
and Carol J. Pierce Colfer 


Introduction 


Here we are, nominally at the end, but really only at the beginning. It should 
be clear by now that we have entered the histories of people and forests some- 
where in the middle, their beginnings lost in time, their futures beyond our 
compass. The ancient Greeks visualized this as ouroboros, the snake that eats 
its own tail, and understood it as a loop, a cycle, the depiction of the never- 
ending story. This may be the story of the people and their forests, but the 
story of ACM is a little different. 

That story would best be depicted by yet another ancient symbol, the spi- 
ral. The Greeks, always to be relied on in such circumstances, have a triple, 
interconnected spiral called the triskelion, which, in many ways, captures the 
essence of what we hope ACM will lead to — a spiralling out and up, one of 
collaborative, structured learning, with improved outcomes for people and 
their environments. 

The ACM process spirals out from co-created and shared evidence, from a 
shared vision of a better future and from collective actions to achieve it, seek- 
ing to make collective sense of what is happening and to enhance it. Within a 
shared framework of history, preferences and aspirations, ACM participants act 
within and upon this shared framework in the awareness that outcomes may 
not match expectations. Better said, ACM embodies the ambition of making 
an improved collecave sense of what is happening within a shared framework of 
aspirations for better and more sustainable outcomes. 

A number of the authors of the preceding chapters have tried to look under 
the hood of these ambitions, to describe and analyse the practical steps that 
make up ACM in order to determine whether they actually led to improved 
outcomes. They analysed roles of proximate actors — primarily those in their 
communities — and distant ones, the government for example. The focus was 
on actors who matter or "count," although this is not always immediately 
knowable. We are led to wonder, does ACM successfully harness the power of 
the “adaptive learning and action" spiral and lead to improvements? And if so, 
how does it do that? This is the central question we address in this chapter as 
we look across the landscape traversed earlier. 
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Before that, however, we examine this book’s chapters to convey our pre- 
sent understanding of ACM in “Revisiting adaptive collaborative manage- 
ment: What it is,” distinguishing it, for example, from the participatory action 
research used to catalyse and investigate the emergence or consolidation of 
ACM processes. We carry forward Fisher and Jackson’s (Chapter 9) discussion 
of the distinction and overlaps between ACM’s “research,” “action” and/or a 
combination of the two. That ACM is not a technocratic solution is clear from 
the previous chapters. Rather, it is a body of knowledge, a framework for a 
principled approach that helps locate and finetune interventions that connect 
and optimize existing processes of social interaction and exploration into col- 
lective endeavours for social enterprise and change. We spend some time here 
on understanding how differences — power, gender, endowments, training — 
seem to have affected both the pragmatic course of ACM and the outcomes 
we aspire to (“From cycle to spiral: Does ACM actually help?”). We also take 
a shot at laying to rest one of our epistemological conundrums — does ACM 
exist in the world like a rough gem waiting to be polished, or only in its foun- 
dational components? Is it, as a rough gem, already on the spiral of adaptive 
improvement and simply in need of better traction to get further up? Or does it 
emerge, as a result of being coaxed out of its component processes — processes 
that already exist in some not well-connected form — to deliver an iterative 
improvement spiral and escape from ouroboros circularity? 

Does our understanding of ACM processes and outcomes still hold true 
if we leave forested landscapes (“Spiralling out: ACM beyond the forest")? 
We pursue this question into non-forested contexts only briefly here in order 
to better understand ACM and its potential. Our journey here departs from 
ouroboros, leaving it behind almost immediately, to spend most time with what 
happens on the collective learning and action spiral before stepping back to see 
whether ACM leads to such spiralling out — the triskelion. 


Revisiting adaptive collaborative management: What it is 


We draw on the book chapters to explore most fundamentally what ACM is. 
However, as such a broad concept, we have found that different individuals 
see it and various projects use it somewhat differently — partly because we are 
dealing with “wicked problems” (both complex and ever-changing). Here, 
we briefly return to ACM’s history. In this book (and others), there have been 
multiple uses of the terms participatory action research and adaptive collabo- 
rative management. Initially, in our ACM programme at CIFOR, we were 
focused on the ACM process as an iterative one of improving management in 
an equitable manner, and we saw PAR as a means to do that, as a tool. We saw 
ACM as an umbrella approach, encompassing numerous tools (like criteria and 
indicators, reflexivity, biophysical experimentation, social networking, gender 
analysis and more). 

PAR, as used by others, has not always focused on forests, or even natu- 
ral resources. PAR, though central to ACM in its iterative quality, was not 
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inherently focused on forest management and human well-being, unlike our 
version of ACM. ACM’s initial forest focus allowed us to integrate this social 
science approach within a CGIAR centre in a way that was unusual within 
that network. The approach served as an entrée for the use of methods that 
addressed human factors (termed “human well-being” in our early days), 
which we deemed much needed but at that time under-utilized. 

Others have seen and used PAR as the more comprehensive umbrella. The 
PAR process has been used in a wide range of settings, far beyond forestry, as 
shown in Chapters 2 and 9 particularly. Those who have begun with PAR are 
likely to consider ACM as a special case, focused on forests and their manage- 
ment. Most of our ACM team members over the years have focused on forests 
and begun with ACM, thus seeing PAR as a subset of tools or approaches of 
use in the management thereof. 

Another element of the “confusion” about ACM and PAR derives from the 
fact that both recognize the holistic nature of cultural and biological systems. 
Both address a wide range of concerns. Within ACM, for instance, diverse 
topics have at various times and with various individuals taken centre stage, 
within any particular project situating that topic within the system of which it 
was a part. Examples include: 


* Gender and inclusivity (Colfer 2005; Indriatmoko et al. 2007; Evans et al. 
2017) 

* Social learning (Wollenberg et al. 2001a; McDougall et al. 2009, 2010; 
Evans, Larson and Flores 2020) 

* Monitoring (the collecaon by Guijt 2007 or CIFOR 1999) 

* Governance (Cronkleton et al. 2010; Colfer and Pfund 2011; Flores et al. 
2016) 

* Equity (Colfer 2005; Wollenberg, Anderson and Edmunds 2001b; 
McDougall et al. 2013) 

* Modelling (Vanclay, Prabhu and Sinclar 2003; Vanclay, Prabhu and 
Sinclair 2006) 

* The future (Evans et al. 2006; Wollenberg, Edmunds and Buck 2000) and 

* Collective action (Komarudin et al. 2012) 


This diversity also characterizes PAR. The iterative, cycling triskelion process is 
also central to both. 

Another differentiation that has bedevilled our attempts at conceptual speci- 
ficity and clarity with regard to concepts — more related to ACM than PAR. 
— is that between management and governance. ACM, of course, includes 
management in its very name; and forest management has been a central pillar 
of our concerns. However, our initial recognition that ACM processes would 
have to span levels, from the local “up” to higher levels or “out” to broader 
scales, quickly brought us into questions of governance — an involvement that 
has only strengthened. McDougall and Ojha and others have written of “adap- 
tive collaborative governance" (McDougall et al. 2013); see also Chapter 8). 
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Colfer once opined that “One could say that management is to a defined 
organization or sector, such as forestry, what governance is to society at large” 
(Colfer et al. 2011, p. 26). In early 2021, she carefully read the book Forest 
Governance and Management Across Time (Marald et al. 2017), seeking a clear 
differentiation between the two; she found none. One could construct a Venn 
diagram showing the overlap, with ACM in the intersecting arcs — the overlap 
perhaps contracting or expanding depending on the varying topics addressed 
and analyses conducted. 

Fisher and Jackson (Chapter 9) focus on whether the action research com- 
ponents of PAR and ACM constitute a legitimate approach to research. They 
counter a common scientific bias that research needs to be replicable, and 
perhaps also more quantitative, to be reliable and legitimate. They also discuss 
their experience of NGO disapproval of PAR as too focused on “research” — a 
very different complaint from those of scientists but showing the sometimes 
difficult battle for legitimacy for such participatory methods. In Fisher and 
Jackson’s formulation, ACM does not always have research objectives, but 
when it does, it has revealed important scientific findings in multiple contexts, 
as well as leading to important social and practical outcomes. Its distinctive 
feature is that it permits much better engagement with the specificities of con- 
text, which can make or break any project intervention. It permits project 
organizers to admit that they do not (and perhaps cannot) have the full a priori 
knowledge required for a successful intervention. 

Considering ACM, Johnson and Pokorny (Chapter 2) recognize: 


the need to carefully take into account the capacities and agendas of all 
involved actors, the researchers, technicians, their supervisors, and local 
research partners. ... It is also clear that collaboration requires more than 
the simple application of participatory techniques and methods. It requires 
a true interest in and understanding of the perceptions and susceptibili- 
ties of the community and the inequalities related to logistics, lifestyles, 
expectations and priorities. Adequate training and intensive supervision 
are mandatory but may sometimes be insufficient. 


Further, Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (Chapter 6) also point to the impor- 
tance of scaling “learning to the needs, interests and capacities of the partici- 
pants.” They go on to point out that these processes can be uncomfortable, 
particularly when such experiences challenge the assumptions and identities of 
those involved. Nevertheless, in order to work in and engage with the com- 
plex environments of forest communities, everyone has to “learn how to learn” 
more effectively. Their chapter lays out in detail how this was accomplished. 
Learning is integrally related to participation in decision making regarding 
natural resource management. Mukasa et al. (in Chapter 5) identify the ACM 
approach as an intervention "designed to enhance participation by all stakehold- 
ers (especially marginalized groups) in deliberate community efforts including 
decision making and benefit sharing." As Bomuhangi et al. (Chapter 4) point 
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out, this process can be formalized: ACM can be an approach “where decision 
making by forest adjacent communities in making rules related to enforcement 
and benefit sharing has been formally acknowledged by the state," as it seeks 
to improve management with improved outcomes. Or it can remain infor- 
mal. In the early ACM sites, several teams opted for the former (e.g., Nepal, 
Zimbabwe, Malawi), others for the latter (e.g., Brazil, Indonesia). Sites like 
Bolivia, Cameroon and the Philippines opted for intermediate structures, tying 
in closely with government policies and institutions, but forming loose local 
groups. 

As Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (Chapter 6) put it, ACM requires that 
everyone adopt the "learning way," that is, despite the fact that a part of what 
makes us humans is our ability to communicate, collaborate, learn and adapt, 
this is a process that benefits from active support, engagement and capability 
strengthening. Collaborating, learning and adapting through collective action 
— in a way that is equitable, and with outcomes that are both sustainable and 
beneficial — is clearly not a trivial task. Seen this way, ACM is a capability 
strengthening approach as much as it is a management approach. 

McDougall and Ojha (Chapter 8) highlight another pervasive dimension 
to this collaborative learning environment: unequal power relations. One of 
the reasons that communication and collaboration do not “naturally” emerge 
1s because people are not bringing the same resources to negotiations. As these 
authors suggest, through their deep theoretical inquiry, assuming a level playing 
field 1s unlikely to bring about a successful learning process that promotes the 
kind of critical inquiry and reflection required to challenge inequalities. Thus, 
we return to the importance, as emphasized in so many of the chapters, of 
capacity building at all levels, from the researchers to community participants: 
it takes considerable understanding, skill and tact to surface implicit assump- 
tions and enable their questioning in “safe spaces.” 

In Chapter 9, Fisher and Jackson take us through a repertoire of ways that 
action research has been used — sometimes emphasizing action, sometimes 
research. Where we (the editors) have focused rather clearly on the use of 
participatory action research, they write more about “action research,” which 
does not necessarily have to be collaborative, in their view. They discuss action 
research that has been conducted in several sectors and at varying scales — 
emphasizing its versatility and broad utility. 

In our experience, borne out also by the chapters of this book, ACM has 
to emerge out of strengthening and connecting capabilities that exist in every 
social grouping — local communities, multi-stakeholder forums, forms of gov- 
ernance. To the extent that it already exists (our unpolished gem), it may 
mainly need coaxing in contexts where there is already a spirit of collaboration. 
But unequal power relations can not only keep it from emerging but take it 
in untoward directions. It thus requires strengthening processes of reflection, 
based on gathering and analysing evidence that can challenge confirmation 
biases and entrenched views — including those that underlie unequal power 
relations. It requires an ability to share and communicate collective insights in 
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ways that are equitable and constructive. It involves learning as well as being 
open to unlearning. Only when the resulting social learning is transformative 
can we say that ACM! has emerged. Whether this results in better outcomes or 
not is the question we turn to next. 


From cycle to spiral: Does ACM actually help? 


We turn now to understanding what ACM has achieved. Has it actually helped 
or not, and if so, how? What made this possible? 

In Chapter 9, Fisher and Jackson report a number of action research findings 
that were essential for understanding local contexts, and which at times led to 
important changes in policies and approaches. For example, in Nepal, the rev- 
elation of indigenous forest management systems and organizations informed 
the shift from the panchayat (subnational government) model of community 
forests to the current community forest user group (CFUG) model, one of 
the most successful community forestry experiences in the world (Gnych et al. 
2020). 

In Chapter 5, Mukasa et al. document the clearest evidence of the kinds of 
local management outcomes that ACM processes have helped to deliver: “with 
the coming of ACM, [previous adverse conditions] have been reversed. The 
forest has been restored and there are alternative income-generating projects 
that are not forest based,” says one interviewee in possibly the strongest state- 
ment of a positive outcome from ACM processes recorded here. But despite 
seeing changes to “sticky” social norms after six years of ACM, the evidence 
remains at best mixed (Table 5.7). Changing attitudes, behaviours and norms is 
clearly what ACM sets out to do on a path to delivering positive outcomes that 
can be sustained. But we have long known that this is not a quick process in 
forested contexts, as results from other chapters indicate as well. Indeed, such 
change rarely happens quickly in any context.’ 

Bomuhangi et al. (Chapter 4) record that “More women in ACM sites 
reported enhanced participation and quality of participation in forestry man- 
agement activities as compared with women in non-ACM sites." Mukasa 
et al. (Chapter 5), using in-depth evidence from their ACM cases, also record 
evidence for women's empowerment and greater equity in decision making. 
They note that one woman member of a group participating in ACM was 
“chosen as a chief in the Buganda Kingdom, a cultural institution, after dem- 
onstrating her leadership skills.” But they, like other ACM researchers, also 
note that this requires focused building of capabilities if gender transformative 
outcomes are to ensue, consistent with what Cronkleton, Evans and Larson 
(Chapter 6) also show. It must be added that these ACM efforts did focus 
on women’s empowerment, rather than, say, economic empowerment as a 
whole. They provide evidence for legally recognized ACM groups accessing 
new opportunities, with improved farming practices and income generation as 
the result. Sel empowerment through ACM intertwined with legal recogni- 
tion, mutually reinforcing the groups’ forward movement. The mixed results 
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in Table 5.7 suggest that positive outcomes from ACM processes were more 
likely if they were able to successfully engage at multiple levels of governance, 
authority and power, rather than being only locally focused. 

Cronkleton, Evans and Larson (Chapter 6) saw in ACM "a way to generate 
a culture of transparent information sharing and learning in an environment 
where examples of good governance were rare, and where logging histori- 
cally had been conducted through bribery, conflict, and clientelism.” They 
too note positive impacts on women's participation and greater acceptance of 
their views in discussions and reflections. Mukasa et al. (Chapter 5) warn of 
challenges to the implementation of ACM from power imbalances and elite 
capture on the one hand or elite resistance on the other when power begins to 
shift and dependencies may arise, especially from disadvantaged groups — issues 
that arose (and were dealt with) routinely in ACM sites. McDougal and Ojha 
(Chapter 8) show how the approach to ACM in Nepal successfully overcame 
such underlying power imbalances, improving the participation of previously 
excluded Dalits (marginalized groups) and women in decision making, and the 
central role that social learning plays in mediating responses and outcomes.’ 

It seems clear that ACM has led to consequential, if mixed, outcomes in 
all these cases (as well as most others about which researchers have published). 
In our experience here and elsewhere, we have been able to see examples of 
improved trust among stakeholders, better negotiation and self-analytical skills, 
conflict management, bonding social capital and greater self-confidence, in 
addition to important research contributions to understanding local contexts. 
Nevertheless, the evidence for outcomes is patchy and responses are variable 
— though how could they not be, given the diversity of contexts, of locally 
determined goals, of facilitation skills, as well as the inherent ACM responsive- 
ness to evolving local conditions? All "successes" are notoriously difficult to 
"prove." This persistent difficulty of measuring success across sites remains a 
dilemma for donors and management and governance institutions considering 
an ACM approach. 

Fundamental to ACM successes has been their consistent attention to the 
context where change is being encouraged. All of these (and any genuine 
ACM) are firmly grounded in knowledge of and interaction with the cultural 
and ecological realities encountered. Success also appears contingent on how 
well the ACM approach addresses the distribution of power and authority at 
any particular level (mostly the local, in these case studies) and across scales 
within which that level was nested. The clearest indication of successful out- 
comes reported here were shifts in gender roles. Where these were directly 
linked to resource utilization outcomes, there were also positive economic 
outcomes. 

Nevertheless, we remain dissatisfied with our abilities to assess the effective- 
ness of the approach. Our personal experience tells us that enormous changes 
— of uncertain duration -- have occurred in individuals and communities. We 
believe that many of the shortcomings of more conventional approaches to 
“development” are addressed and overcome within ACM — particularly as it 
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functions on a small scale. Our efforts at higher levels began later; and we have 
struggled more at these levels, where we confront power more equivalent to 
our own (informal power); where trained and committed individuals can be 
relocated by their bureaucratic superiors and thus lost to the endeavour; where 
desirable local funding can be withdrawn; and so on.* 

We also recognize that expecting truly substantive success, long-lasting ben- 
eficial change, has been illusive no matter what approach has been used. Our 
sense is that holistic and multi-scale efforts, like ACM or PAR, are needed, 
approaches that recognize the systemic and dynamic nature of societies and 
environments. These qualities and their inevitable variation from place to place 
and time to time suggest that logically we cannot use conventional experimen- 
tal scientific methods alone? (seeking generalizability and replicability) as the 
overarching umbrella approach. These fly in the face of the variability on the 
ground. 

Still, as noted previously, our ability to measure and prove the impacts of 
our efforts, especially at larger scales, have been limited. In fact, any approach 
that is embedded in reality is challenging to implement in large, complex 
socio-political landscapes. The decisions made at local scales, especially in for- 
ests, which are rarely locally owned, are deeply influenced by multiple actors 
(e.g., government, investors) and drivers (e.g., regulations, markets) that origi- 
nate far from local forests and farms. The effects of ACM, as noted, have so 
far been mostly local — at least those are the effects we have found easier to 
document. Shifting the underlying power structures at larger scales, with an 
ever larger and increasingly diverse — and likely more powerful — set of actors 
becomes increasingly difficult. The cases presented here and in other research 
(e.g., Sarmiento Barletti et al. 2020) suggest that efforts in larger political land- 
scapes need to be not only bottom-up but also top-down, with a clear analysis 
of power and interests and an engaged and theoretically grounded strategy for 
change (see also Chapter 8). 

Although we recognize the need for better measurement of impacts at vari- 
ous levels, one constraint has been that the changes we seek take time; return 
visits are costly and rare. As we put together this book, we learned of some 
multi-level successes beyond those highlighted in Nepal in Chapters 8 and 9: 


1. In Indonesia, the levels of trust, established among diverse stakeholders in 
Jambi’s ACM programme around 2000, have continued for years after the 
program ended (Liswanti, Tamara and Arwida 2021, in draft). 

2. The Jambi community-based effort to secure rights to manage a protected 
area was secured, after a decade of effort by the community, an NGO 
and various bureaucratic levels up to national (thereby contributing to the 
national experience of effective local management; Yuliani et al. 2021, in 
draft). 

3. In Zimbabwe, where national crises have been recurrent since ACM days 
(2000-2006), the human resources trained within the Ministry of Forestry 
have disappeared, though it seems likely that the ACM capabilities they 
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acquired may be usefully applied elsewhere. Kozanayi et al. (2021, in draft) 
document the continued activity of some of the community ACM groups 
who continue managing as they did during the funded ACM years. 


More anecdotal evidence of impacts includes, for example, 


1. The meshing of the ACM results in Cameroon with the Canadian Model 
Forest Program for Central Africa, under the guidance of Chimere Diaw, 
an early ACM proponent. 

2. The network of early ACM researchers in Nepal has continued to work 
on related forest management issues. 

3. Ravi Prabhu's continued use of the approach, as he's shepherded the pro- 
jects discussed below in Africa. 


Sadly, we do not know what may have occurred in several of the original 
ACM sites (e.g., Malawi, Brazil, the Philippines).’ 

In summary, ACM, in the cases we have discussed here, clearly has helped 
to improve equity, especially gender equity, especially locally. In some cases, 
this led to changes in the way forest resources and forests were managed, as 
men's interests in and needs for these resources were confronted constructively 
with women's. There remains little doubt that those researchers/facilitators 
involved gained valuable experience, which no doubt many have contin- 
ued to use to facilitate similar processes subsequently (e.g., Cronkleton et al., 
Chapter 6; Yuliani et al. 2015, in West Kalimantan; Colfer et al. 2015a, b, in 
Sulawesi; and many more). But as with any complex adaptive system, pro- 
gress evolves in unpredictable directions, is seldom linear and can take varying 
amounts of time. All this is likely to require changes in beliefs, behaviour and 
institutions, and rarely happens quickly. And it wreaks havoc with attempts to 
assess progress. 

Ultimately, in forest communities, the capability to adapt collectively to 
changing circumstances will be of paramount importance to forest stakeholders 
and their resources. The evidence that ACM improves such adaptive capacity, 
and therefore lives up to its name, is clearer. It will take longer-term, more 
consistent and possibly more ambitious engagement to understand whether 
cultures, conditions and ecosystems at broader scales are also changing for the 
better. 


Spiralling out: ACM beyond the forest 


Looking beyond the forests, and the work presented in the previous nine chap- 
ters, we, the three authors of this chapter, take a peek at what is happening 
with ACM outside the canopy of the trees. We turn to agriculture and the 
management of common property resources in two short excursions to get 
a sense of ACM from "outside" its birthplace in the forest. The first of these 
deals with SHARED, an approach that has been successfully used to support 
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subnational decision making in Turkana County, Kenya. We turn then to the 
wildly ambitious Regreening Africa project that seeks to improve the lives of 
500,000 households across eight countries by “regreening” a million hectares 
of degraded agriculture, essentially by supporting local communities to natu- 
rally regenerate or plant trees in their crop and pastoral lands. In these cases, 
we wanted to open a small window of insight into how multiple, often nested, 
scales of intervention can be connected through social learning processes with 
some roots in ACM, nurtured in part from the rich intellectual soils of the 
forest. 


SHARED 


SHARED represents an attempt to move beyond the village or forest manage- 
ment unit level, in addressing agricultural improvements over a broader scale, 
in an iterative process that retains ACM’s responsiveness to local conditions. 
SHARED incorporates the social learning deemed so important in ACM; and 
emphasizes previously more latent aspects of communication and decision 
making. The need to alter attitudes, as discussed particularly in Chapters 6 and 
7, was evident at this intermediate scale (a county), as the county sought to 
enhance its resilience. The successes to date are impressive. 

About one year after Prabhu began engaging with the challenges of agro- 
forestry — integrating trees more effectively into agriculture with crops and 
livestock — it became apparent to him that there were significant disconnects in 
the information that flowed between those involved in making decisions about 
investments in agriculture and the farmers who actually managed the land. The 
frames of reference and the data and evidence these farmers and broader deci- 
sion makers used differed. Power, authority and hierarchy further confounded 
communication, learning and decision making. This was not a particularly new 
or original insight; but for someone with a history of working in forests and 
with ACM, it suggested an opportunity. Better connections among the various 
people and groups operating at different scales could bridge the disconnects, 
allow new evidence to be considered and improve the nature of decisions 
based on the social learning that ensued. 

In Constance Neely, he found a collaborator with an intuitive understanding 
for creating connections where gaps existed and a much deeper understanding 
of agriculture than his own, especially the agriculture of pastoralists: very dif- 
ferent because in the management of rangelands and the pasture they provide, 
water and soil are so dependent on herd size and the movement of these herds 
through these landscapes. Neely had been charged with helping the county 
government of Turkana (see Figure 10.1) to improve their development plans 
as part of a USAID and UN funded effort. She, Sabrina Chesterman and Minu 
Limbu from UNICEF began looking together at the challenges of opening 
up entrenched positions and views, including among the technocrats charged 
with helping to improve the situation. New ways of seeing the evidence would 
be needed. This was when Tor Vagen joined the efforts with his superlative 
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Figure 10.1 Map of Kenya, showing Turkana County. 


spatial modelling skills and his deep personal history in the arid counties of 
Kenya. The result of the evolving ACM was the Stakeholder Approach to 
Risk-Informed and Evidence-Based Decision Making (SHARED). What fol- 
lows is drawn from the description by Neely et al. (2021), who reach the 
conclusion that ACM and multiple loop learning are essential for the kind of 
institutional learning that leads to better understanding and values, which in 
turn are essential for organizational change. Essentially, SHARED is a process 
that enables the co-construction of bridges between different kinds of data and 
evidence and among different kinds of people, at different levels of hierarchy 
or disciplinary background. The intent is to facilitate joint understanding, gain 
insight and make decisions about the group’s shared environment. 

Key phases in the SHARED framework (see Figure 10.2)? consist of 
Context, Integrating Evidence, Prioritizing, Planning and Learning and 
Responding. The phases are designed to support institutional learning and 
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Figure 10.2 The phases of the SHARED Framework. 


understanding, shift institutional values and promote organizational change. 
Neely et al. describe SHARED at length and its impact on decision making 
in Turkana County. It has since been used in other counties in Kenya and 
in about ten other countries around the world, with outcomes that varied 
from changing development plans to the identification of policy gaps. It almost 
always resulted in better insights into the complex agricultural systems that 
people were seeking to influence in order to improve their livelihoods (see 
e.g., Hughes et al. 2020; Vagen et al. 2018; Winowiecki et al. 2021). 

Turkana County opted to use the SHARED approach,’ with SHARED sci- 
entists, collaborators and partners facilitating events with and for a variety of stake- 
holders. These included local and international civil society, development partner 
agencies, intergovernmental organizations, sectoral executives and technical staff, 
county assembly members, national government representatives and scientific and 
academic partners. Community consultations took place in each of the 30 Sub- 
County Wards to incorporate local priorities fully in county-level plans. 

Based in ACM, the way the SHARED approach was applied in Turkana 
County in Kenya intentionally integrated multiple loop learning. The results 
corresponded to institutional learning that contributes to a shift in understand- 
ing and values (a form of double-loop learning) and organizational change 
in the form of changes in norms and policies (corresponding to triple-loop 
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learning). The initial policy goal was to enhance the resilience of the Turkana 
County Government. The actors sought to “make decisions that will have an 
impact on outcomes — despite the risks Turkana faces.” By imbedding institu- 
tional learning, they hoped to shift the decision-making culture, as a prereq- 
uisite to changing how decisions would be made in the future and formally 
imbed such decision making in the development of a five-year integrated 
development plan. 

With an aim to shift understanding and values, something that Turkana 
County officials saw as important for the county’s future, the SHARED 
approach evolved, as represented in Box 10.1. Although functioning on a 
broader level than many ACM programmes, one can recognize the progres- 
sion of steps, for the most part, similar. 


BOX 10.1 ELEMENTS OF THE SHARED APPROACH 
SHARED evolved towards 


a) supporting an understanding of how decisions are taken, based 
on behavioural and structural influences and self-awareness of the 
existing decision-making process used by the Turkana County 
government; 

b) co-developing a compelling and commonly held vision, framed in 
resilience, among a broad set of government sectors, partners and 
stakeholders; 

c) introducing systems thinking and causal analyses for addressing 
development challenges; 

d) creating an evidence culture to motivate securing, managing and 
using socio-ecological evidence; and 

e) facilitating an appreciation for the insights of diverse actors and the 
advantage of functioning partnerships and collaboration from the 
community to county level with responsibility for adaptively man- 
aging resources. 


Though building on ACM, this was a process that emerged out of several 
workshops that Neely, Chesterman and Limbu facilitated, with active and 
constructive engagement of Turkana County government officials. Vagen’s 
creativity also proved influential, as he helped to visualize complex data and 
evidence in ways meaningful to the participants. It was an iterative process of 
improvement, with SHARED emerging as co-constructed by those involved. 
Prabhu moved to the back seat and took on the role of a sounding board for 
the team’s thinking — a team that had expanded to include all the authors of 
the Neely et al. paper (2021). 
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Integrating accessible and actionable high-quality evidence into decision 
making was seen as critical by the participants in the process from the Turkana 
County Government. They radically changed the way they developed their 
“County Integrated Development Plan,” a plan required of all counties by 
the central government in Nairobi. They emerged with a sense that they had 
truly managed to integrate thinking and decision making across various gov- 
ernment departments and with local stakeholders. They had overcome skills 
barriers, adapted the culture of gathering, organizing and storing data, and 
improved their ability to interpret it, particularly socio-ecological data. They 
overcame problems of defensiveness associated with displaying data that might 
reflect negatively on a sector’s performance. Their appreciation for the impor- 
tance of grounded and credible evidence led to the creation of a county data 
management strategy, a co-designed central web-based and transparent plat- 
form for sharing data, the requirement of evidence to support resource alloca- 
tion proposals, the integration of statistics into the planning department and 
a monitoring and evaluation framework, department and policy. Ultimately, 
these changes involved opening them up to information coming from sources 
other than the bureaucratic channels they had used hitherto. In McDougall’s 
terms, this was a transition to adaptive collaborative governance (2013; or 
Chapter 8). 

Purposeful, structured and continuous stakeholder engagement resulted in 
more meaningful community participation and deepened cross-sectoral and 
multi-stakeholder linkages and relationships. This in conjunction with work- 
ing hand in hand with the pivotal Department of Finance and Economic 
Planning led to the promotion of coordination and finance mechanisms that 
foster synergies, cross-sectoral and multi-stakeholder partnerships and trans- 
formative pathways. 


Regreening Africa 


Regreening Africa, a more recent effort, which began in 2017, takes ACM- 
style efforts to an even grander scale (https://regreeningafrica.org/). Again, 
the project strives for communication, co-creation of knowledge and social 
learning as central features; and it has negotiated unusually flexible funding (so 
valuable in a responsive ACM process). The emphasis on restoration — one of 
the world’s foci at the moment — makes this a particularly timely contribution. 

About the time the SHARED team in Turkana was winding up its first phase 
with encouraging outcomes, the European Commission was discussing a major 
restoration project with ICRAF (World Agroforestry Center). The idea was 
to use mainly farmer-managed natural regeneration to “regreen” about a mil- 
lion hectares of farm and pastoral land across eight African countries. Involving 
development-oriented non-governmental organizations like World Vision 
International, Catholic Relief Services, CARE International and Oxfam, the 
project would be led by ICRAF- a research organization — intended to ben- 
efit 500,000 households. Apart from farmer-managed natural regeneration, the 
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Regreening Africa project as it has come to be called, involves tree planting 
and other forms of agroforestry, complementary sustainable land management 
interventions along with community mobilization, the formation of multi- 
stakeholder advisory groups in addition to teams focused on research and the 
delivery of knowledge and technical support. 

The project was initially conceived as a standard development project where 
ICRAF, as the “knowledge partner,” would provide technical inputs and 
NGO partners would deliver and implement these with local communities 
through their teams in the eight countries. However, based on past experience 
with other projects, success with ACM approaches and the coming of age of 
SHARED, Prabhu was able to convince a very open-minded, farsighted and 
engaged team at the European Commission (Bernard Crabbe and Alexandru 
Ghiurca) to consider modifying the design. His proposed changes were 
intended to make the project more flexible, integrated and based around adap- 
tive management principles, where it could “learn to improve” as it moved 
forwards, a rather radical departure from business as usual. 

The European Commission team enshrined these ideas in the grant agree- 
ment signed with ICRAF; it was then possible for Prabhu to structure this 
project using principles of collaborative learning. Establishing trust and a basis 
for collaboration among the research and delivery partners was essential, but a 
challenge as the integration of research into development in this way was seen 
as novel there and participants had no real experience of working together. 
Susan Chomba joined the team as its project manager several months later 
and instituted a culture of trust, high standards and negotiated agreements that 
allowed congenial and productive working relationships to emerge and collab- 
orative processes to take root. Institutionally, these were based in the commit- 
tees, teams, workshops, sharing events and continuous outreach that Chomba 
and her team led, modelling behaviours that engendered trust. 

Just as essential as the collaborative engagement among the project partici- 
pants was the means to learn effectively together. This meant stepping back 
from a standard technology transfer model to one where knowledge was co- 
created based on the analysis of credible evidence. This meant structuring the 
project so that evidence and related learning loops would be “hard wired” into 
it. This was done in two ways — dedicated teams would deliver evidence, some 
of it co-created, into soft-institutional platforms (informal structures, where 
rules of engagement are agreed though not formally) where participants could 
analyse and learn from it. A monitoring, evaluation and learning team (MEL) 
was designed into the project, and it developed an approach to measuring 
change based on modifications to standard, mostly extractive techniques of 
establishing baselines and endlines. 

ICRAF has some of the best remote sensing tools for assessing change over 
time to soil and biomass, and a land degradation dynamics (LDD) team (Leigh 
Winowiecki and Tor Vagen) was charged with providing this layer of infor- 
mation. The SHARED team, led by Mieke Bourne and Neely, would deliver 
information from interactive meetings that considered what people understood 
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to be happening in the project landscapes; the MEL and LDD teams also pro- 
vided relevant information. The transfer of the technology team (design tech- 
niques implementation — DTI) responded to all three and to information they 
received from their own meetings with communities and partners, surveys 
and other assessments. Two further soft institutional platforms were designed 
into the project at the outset: First, a steering committee that involved the 
European Commission and all the project implementing partners. This assessed 
progress against the targets and helped to make adaptive changes to struc- 
tures, shift funding or even deploy additional funding. This last change became 
an option as the European Commission and the European Parliament gained 
faith in the project and what it was achieving. Second, in each of the eight 
countries, a national stakeholder committee (NOCC) was constituted to guide 
implementation and adaptation in that country.'° 

Three and a half years into the implementation of this project, learning and 
adaptation are firmly established in its DNA. So much so that the team has 
continued to innovate and develop additional collaborative learning mecha- 
nisms and opportunities. At the end of the first year, they developed and suc- 
cessfully carried out “joint reflection and learning missions" (JRLMs, see Neely 
and Bourne 2021); and when the COVID-19 pandemic hit in 2020, they 
successfully took these missions into cyberspace. Approaches such as "planned 
comparisons" that promoted experiential learning with the farming communi- 
ties were introduced, so that new technologies or tree species could be adopted 
(or not) and adapted to farmers’ needs. Throughout the process, an “options 
by context" approach has been applied to ensure proposed changes and solu- 
tions suit the intended beneficiaries and were fit for the social and ecological 
contexts within which they were being applied. The communications team 
worked to ensure that information generated in one location could be shared 
across all. This involved using multiple channels including social media and 
especially WhatsApp groups, which have proved enormously popular among 
project participants. 

A more recent innovation is a new mobile application (created by Vagen, 
Ahmad and Winowiecki) that helps lead farmers, government extension agents 
and project officers to collect data on key indicators of land restoration such as 
the number and type of species of trees planted; those that survived over differ- 
ent time periods; the GPS location of tree nurseries and the type of tree species 
they stock; the polygons and management practices in farmer-managed natural 
regeneration (FMNR) sites; the trainings offered to farmer groups, includ- 
ing women and youth beneficiaries; among other variables. It has become an 
additional way of monitoring their progress, with data they have generated and 
which is accessible to them on their own smartphones through a user-friendly 
online data-reporting system. 

While the project has paid great attention to collaboration, learning and 
adaptation among project investors and implementors, it is less clear how all 
of this has impacted the communities concerned." It will not be enough to 
simply assume that because of discernible changes on the ground in terms 
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of tree cover, adoption of new techniques or new tree or shrub species that 
communities have internalized the kinds of social learning approaches we 
have identified as ACM or have gained the benefits that have accrued at 
lower scales. At the same time, a project that had the aim of regreening Africa 
at 20 euros per hectare would have no hope of meeting its targets if there 
were no collaborations from the communities concerned and if they were 
unable or unwilling to adapt. Indeed, current assessments of adoption, inno- 
vation and adaptation are very encouraging. While it is still unclear that the 
ambitious targets will be met, benefits to communities from their endeavours 
and changes in attitudes and behaviours of development partners are being 
recorded. 

Olaf Westermann of Catholic Relief Services has noted that the nature of 
the project’s structure forced a paradigm shift. “The idea of different inter- 
national NGOs, who otherwise would be competitors, working together to 
deliver a common goal is, in itself, a great paradigm shift,” he said. 


Beyond the horizon: Last thoughts 


There’s little doubt that over the last 20 years, there’s been a significant global 
paradigm shift about development, conservation and natural resource manage- 
ment (see Box 10.2). 


BOX 10.2 A GLOBAL PARADIGM SHIFT 


Many have recognized that we need: 


* new approaches based on systems thinking; 

* involvement of a variety of stakeholders in management and 
governance; 

* better interaction between the local scale — such a central focus in the 
earliest ACM work” — and broader scales; 

* recognition that farmers and other rural dwellers have key contextual 
information, experience and knowledge warranting respect; 

* acknowledgement that marginalized groups exist within communi- 
ties and vis-à-vis other national and international actors, and that the 
views of such people deserve attention; and 

* understanding how power differentials can have devastating results as 
policies are developed and implemented (or not). 


Still, more traditional approaches tend to prevail, particularly in global responses 
to climate change and biodiversity loss, which are still based largely on top- 
down visions (e.g., REDD+, zero deforestation commitments, nature-based 
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solutions, forest landscape restoration). Local peoples are still an afterthought, 
or a group to be “safeguarded,” or perhaps convinced to change their practices, 
rather than being seen as equal partners in change. 

In addition, our continuing perusal of NRM literature convinces us of a 
global shortage of needed skills — to conduct research, facilitate collaboration 
and learning loops, formalize plans and develop policies that respect the above 
observations. Awareness of this shortcoming has been one of our motivations 
for pulling together the analyses in this book (and a forthcoming collection on 
the same topic). We have introduced some tools and procedures we found use- 
ful in conducting ACM; shown how these have evolved; and considered how 
such approaches can be used beyond the forest. 

In Chapters 2, 4 and 5, we looked at the details of ACM and PAR processes 
(processes which can most usefully be seen as an overlapping part of a Venn dia- 
gram). Within our own (the editors’) work, we have seen PAR as a tool to help 
bring about ACM, though not everyone sees it that way. Both concepts, how- 
ever, include iterative learning cycles, one of ACM’s most central attributes. All 
three of these chapters, using different methods and styles, convey the process 
of ACM as well as some evaluation of its functioning (in Bolivia and Uganda). 

We then discussed more specific issues that need addressing in any ACM 
project: ensuring good interdisciplinary collaboration (Chapter 3); training 
participants in the approach itself (Chapter 6); and one way groups can moni- 
tor their interactions to ensure inclusivity (Chapter 7). 

In Chapters 1, 8 and 9, we delve into first the theoretical background of 
the original conceptualization of ACM, along with reflections on the editors’ 
varied perspectives and backgrounds (1); then more recent theories and con- 
siderations as ACM has evolved, focusing particularly on issues of power (8); 
and finally, an overview of the use of action research in various sectors and 
contexts, demonstrating its versatility and broad applicability, a topic we have 
continued in this chapter (10), emphasizing attempts to move up and outwards 
with ACM-style approaches. 

Meanwhile, we will make other efforts to encourage the development of the 
skills needed to conduct research and action that attend to issues like those listed 
in Box 10.1. Colfer and Larson are both also working, for instance, on forest 
landscape restoration, where the lack of attention to local level realities is striking 
(also identified, e.g., in collections by Mansourian and Parrotta 2018 or Butler 
and Schultz 2019). They and their colleagues are working to rectify this situation 
(e.g., in this volume and in one by Katila et al. under development). Larson and 
her team continue to work on multi-stakeholder platforms and processes, not 
simply to support their existence but also their quality, with regard to equity and 
social inclusion (see https://www.cifor.org/toolboxes/tools-for-managing-land 
scapes-inclusively/). Prabhu's work in agroforestry has identified shortcomings in 
their research as well, much of it captured in the agricultural cases in this chapter. 

About the time this book appears, the global community will be prepar- 
ing to meet to discuss the critical contributions that smallholder agriculture, 
forest-dependent people and those involved in the supply chains that originate 
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in the forested and treed landscapes of our small planet, as well as discussions 
on preventing — or exacerbating — forest and biodiversity loss, greenhouse gas 
emissions and losses of soil fertility. If there is anything we can offer the global 
community it is this: these people are both exploiters and stewards of the land. 
How we view them, and how they view themselves, will determine which 
trajectory or spiral of change emerges — towards improvement or towards fur- 
ther degradation. The triskelion is agnostic about its direction — it can devour or 
protect. ACM offers a spiral of improvement and empowerment, where peo- 
ple are viewed and treated, and view themselves, as inter-generational stewards 
of all that the land produces, tangible and intangible. 


Notes 


1 A clear use of “ACM” as the desired endpoint as well as the process of getting there. 

2 Three draft chapters for our second ACM volume document changes over time (since 
the early 2000s): two in Indonesia, where national conflict levels have been low and suc- 
cess substantial (e.g., successful formalization of local management rights in a local forest, 
widespread trust among stakeholders at different levels, and continuing collective action 
locally; Yuliani et al. 2021 (in draft form), Liswanti, Tamara, and Arwida 2021 (in draft); 
one in Zimbabwe, where some local capabilities linger, but efforts to institutionalize 
triskelion style processes at higher levels stalled due to national crises, political and eco- 
nomic implosion and the disappearance of trained personnel in the Ministry of Forestry 
(Kozanayi et al. 2021 (in draft). 

3 For examples from earlier work, see e.g., Wiliam-deVries (2006) for an approach that 
successfully overcame Islamic concerns about ACM, feared to be trying to negate wom- 
en’s “legitimate fate" as submissive homemakers in Indonesia; or Bolaños and Schmink 
(2005) for community antagonism to women’s involvement in logging enterprises in 
Bolivia. 

4 See e.g., Colfer and Pfund (2011) for a CIFOR-based comparative study; or Butler and 
Schultz (2019) for a rather similar, US-based collaborative programme operating at a 
larger landscape level (also Colfer and Prabhu 2021 (in draft). 

5 Clearly, we can and often do use them for specific purposes within the umbrella of 
ACM. 

6 That these authors from Jambi and Zimbabwe respectively, conducted these return visits 
without any financial incentives is evidence of their continuing interest in the approach 
and its impacts. Indeed, we provided no funding for the participation of any of the 
authors of this book (though some have been able to consider it part of their normal 
job). 

7 Two initial sites had trouble nearly from the beginning (Ghana, Kyrgyzstan). 

8 Unfortunately, this image does not fully capture the evolving and responsive aspect of 
the process. 

9 The researchers worked with an inter-institutional working group in developing the 
second Turkana County Integrated Development Plan (CIDP), led by the Department 
of Finance and Economic Planning. 

10 These two kinds of committees were extremely helpful in the original ACM programme 
as well. 

11 CIFOR’ Landscape Mosaics programme, in five countries, had similarly worded plan- 
ning documents; but the learning and empowerment processes were never truly imple- 
mented in the field, so the anticipated community benefits were unlikely to have been 
forthcoming. Hopefully, Regreening Africa has learned from such shortcomings else- 
where. 
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12 This was partly because of the dearth of information about life at local scales being taken 
into account in forest policymaking at the time (a similar rationale to that of Women in 
Development specialists in the 1970s who were filling a gap before attending to gender 
dynamics). 
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